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‘0 * godfather to literary children destined to live on and on 


rough the pecs peas is no small honor. To be in any de- 


aie 


iy ae the opening chapters of “The Forty Days,” I was so im- 


I have reason to believe that his modest hesitancy was 
orne (at least in part) by my earnest persuasion. The recep- 
iven to that remarkable volume and its effect upon the Church, 
ie apparent, have happily ee my hopes. It was gon 


4 PREFATORY. 


The present volume follows the former one by natural and inevi- 
table evolution. “The Forty Days” bridged a chasm in Christian 
literature; these “Studies Supplementary” make the connection be- 
tween those transition days of wonder and glory and these last days 
that will bring us to the glad consummation. They furnish keys to 
unlock many doors closed to the ordinary reader. Old Testament 
prophecy and history become luminous; the torch of inspiration and 
the inner light that blazes forth at the touch of the Spirit of God 
shed their mingled beams upon the glowing page; old things become 
new, and the truths of the gospel stand revealed in clearer light and 
in proper relations. The responsive reader of these chapters breathes 
the very atmosphere of those first days when the New Testament 
Church was crystallizing into its permanent form, and was rising 
resplendent in its morning glory. He sees through the eyes of a 
seer, and his heart throbs rhythmically to the beatings of a heart 
that has been disciplined by study, chastened by sorrow, and en- 
larged and exalted by communion with God. He stands in the very 
midst of the actors of the Pentecostal morning, and has an inside 
view of the scenes that fix the gaze of the world and of the transac- 
tions that change its destiny. 

These prefatory lines are written under the impulse of the grat- 
itude felt by one who has just risen from the perusal of these 
“Studies Supplementary to the Forty Days.” I hope many who 
read them will share the blessing and the delight I have experi- 
enced in following these pages. All who have appreciatively read 
the former volume will be eager to obtain this. And they will find 
in it all the excellences that gave them pleasure and profit in read- 


ing “The Forty Days”—and more. 


O. P. FITzGERALD. 
NasuvitLe, November, 1885. 


=> BOOK EDITOR'S NOTE 


SEARCHING for the precious metal that is to rule the world of com- 
merce, the miner delves into the heart of the earth, and touches the 
fountains of hidden streams, and they come forth into the sunlight of 
heaven. The flowers rise up to meet the crystal springs, and spread 
their banners of beauty in token of delight. The birds come to 
quench their thirst and lave their wings in the merry waters, and all 
nature sends up a hymn of thanksgiving to the Giver of all. 

So the pen of the ready writer has touched, in “'The Forty Days,” 
the deep springs of human affection and the clear waters come bub- 
bling forth into the fresh air and light of day. The flowers have 
bloomed in answer to the gift of the crystal streams, and joy and 
peace have come to many a troubled soul... The author of these 
“Studies” has “opened new fountains in the human heart.” He has 
given expression to thoughts that have lain for ages on the threshold 
of speech, ready to be awakened by the wand of the magician. * 

In these “Studies Supplementary” he takes. the reader by the 
hand and affectionately leads him through the paths of meditation. 
He talks as a man to his friend, and the subject-matters of his speech 
_ are the deep things of God. Soon we shall be there, to see the King 
in his beauty, the City of Peace, fair Zion, the home of the ran- 
somed of the Lord. Let us sit at the feet of this teacher of men, 
and learn the lesson our Master has given him. 

THE Boox Eprror. 
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VESTIBULE TO A New EpIrice. 


“Transformed into the same image from glory to glory, even as from the 
Lord the Spirit.” (R. V., 2 Cor. iii: 18.) 

“Christ is virtually the Spirit.”,—Lange. 

“The life of the Holy Spirit is the continuation of Christ’s activity.”—Jo- 


seph Cook. 
“About him wingéd blessings stand, 


In act to move.”— Keble. 


The Ascension of Christ—A New Epoch Opens—The Perfected 
Historical Christ—St. Luke’s Position—Its Literary Aspects—Its 
Kvidential Value—Christ and the Holy Spirit as His Revealer— 
Stages of Development. 


HE transcendent miracle of Christ’s ascension, closing 
one world and opening another, is briefly mentioned 
by St. Matthew and St. Mark. St. John gives no account 
of it. The preéxistence of Christ as the Logos is fully set 
forth in the proem to his Gospel, and one might have ex- 
pected, by virtue of external art-order, that he would give 


_ prominence to an event so remarkable as the Lord’s return 


to heaven. What he does is quite noticeable. The act it- 
self is not narrated; but in the last chapter of the fourth 
Gospel, which seems to have been added as an after-thought, 
one sees the foreshadowing of a history possible only as a 


sequel to his glorification at the Father's right-hand. This 
method is finely characteristic of the man, and still more in 


harmony with his attitude as an apostle. St. Luke in his 


Gospel emphasizes the ascension. Certain details are given 


and a summation presented of the immediate results. With 


him the Lord’s ascension is not merely the consummation 
(13) 
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of his earthly career; and while the whole past is illu- 
minated from Bethlehem to Olivet, there is, even in his Gos- 
pel, an obvious expansion into a new epoch, in which the 
completed revelation of Christ was to exhibit him both as 
the head of humanity and the head of principalities and 
powers. 

The great portal of the upper sphere had long stood ajar, 
and again and again it had received a widening touch; but 
it was now fully opened, and hence the words “ parted from 
them and carried up into heaven.” ‘The disciples see him 
no more, but they know whither he has gone and why he is 
there. The attitude of these men is the natural reflex of 
the hour. There is an ascension in their minds somewhat 
akin to his exaltation; for “they worshiped him, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem with great joy.” Never have they 
seen a moment when such an experietice under such circum- 
stances was possible, and we can now understand their in- 


debtedness to the forty days. St. Luke adds in his Gospel: 


“They were continually in the temple, praising and _bless- 
ing God.” The emphatic “Amen” that follows is an instant 
echo from heaven. But the Gospel, as a biography of Je- 
sus of Nazareth, can go no farther; and yet it cannot close 
but in a form strikingly typical. A future is symbolized in 
those four verses (St. Luke xxiv. 50-53); and if we turn 
to the Acts of the Apostles, with what a familiar face and 
manner the author meets us, and with what instant and ef- 
fective grace he introduces himself! This is something— 
this is much, indeed—for we have learned to admire and 
love him in his “Gospel of tender human-heartedness.” 

St. Luke, in the opening of the Acts, makes us aware 
of the change in his literary position. Speaking of his 
“former treatise,” he is careful to specify the ground it was 
designed to cover, namely: “All that Jesus began both to 
do and teach.” The two periods of Christ’s pre-crucifixion 
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and post-resurrection life, work, and teaching defined the 
scope of his Gospel, and he reaches the prescribed limit on 
“the day in which he was taken up.” The nexus between 
the Gospel and the Acts is clearly stated; and while the 
_ change of method is indicated, there is assurance given of 
continuity in revelation. Christ the visible has become 
Christ the invisible; and yet in this exalted location he has 
not changed his offices, nor his work, nor his witnesses. 
Mediation continues, discipleship and apostleship remain; 
and in the perpetuation of this divine order and its interior 
identity, St. Luke the biographer becomes St. Luke the his- 
-torian; and he it is who has been chosen and anointed of 
the Holy Spirit to lead us through the conflicts and strug- 

gles of Christianity during the momentous period of thirty 
_ years after the ascension—33-63 A.D. Frequently, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, we shall pause in amazement before 
crises in which a single man rises to the altitude of a most 
commanding object, and, like the Peak of Teneriffe, will 
hold the eye captive to the sublimity of the spectacle. But 
in advance of these wonderful phenomena, one man has been 
set apart and consecrated by the imposition of hands unseen 
for the responsible task of narrating the events lying be- 
tween the ascension of Christ and the See tag of J eru- 
salem 70 A.D. 

This man—Sst. Louk on tias commended himself to us in his 
“former treatise.’ We have the warrant of his special fit- 
ness; for he has been tried and not found wanting. Hu- 
manly viewed, his new position is hazardous enough; and 
if Milton could invoke the aid of the “heavenly muse” 
while he pursued “things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme,” and superadd a prayer to the Divine Spirit that 
he might “assert eternal Providence and justify the ways 
of God to men,” we may readily imagine St. Luke’s won- 
- der and awe when the Holy Ghost moved him to under- 
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take the sequel to what Jesus had begun to do and teach. 
Take into account that Gentile blood purified and sweet- 
ened in another air than that of his native world; that 
sanctified foreign culture fitting him for life in Athens, 
Corinth, and Rome; that breadth of outlook; that large 
heart, which could so fully sympathize with St. Peter as the 
apostle of the circumcision and with St. Paul as the apostle 
of the Gentiles; look at him as the man of educated in- 
sight and diversified experience, and you may well accredit 
him with an entire preparation for the literary apotheosis 
in the Acts. We have mentioned his breadth. This is his — 
preéminent quality. It bears the sign-manual of God. Nar- 
row minds may have intellectual power but they never have 
any inspiration; and moreover, the grand examples of in- 
spiration are men whose horizon belts the petty worlds of 
other men. Free from all race prejudices, quite as free 
from involuntary perversities, exempt also from that occult 
bigotry which is only explicable as a physiological infirm- 
ity, this man is older now and riper, evidently in the prime 
of his strength, and admirably qualified to pass from the — 
historical Christ of earth to the completely revealed Christ 


of the throne. Of course he recalls the “former treatise,’ - 


and we may suppose it was a tender hour when the image 
of Theophilus rose before him in the charm of its ideal 
presence and interblended its inspiriting with the inspira- 


tion of the Holy Ghost. The method. of revelation has ee a 


changed, we have said—and a vast change it is; and there is — 
but a single typical writer in the New Testament literature 
who seems adapted to the transitional era. There is an ab-— 
solute continuity in the revelation, but there is likewise a 
minor continuity; and in the latter how boldly St. Luke 
stands forth and unites the third Gospel with the Acts! 
Notice how he does it. While there is not the slightest 
break, still less a convulsive shock to the continuity of the | 
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impression made by the earthly Christ and the heavenly 
Christ, we are reminded at the same time of the detail ele- 
ments of this marvelous continuity in the fact that the au- - 
thor of the third Gospel must reaiddress his old friend The- 
ophilus. Is this an insignificant circumstance? No liter- 
ary man will think so; no profound scholar can think go. 
The laws of the human mind contain in latency a prepared 
receptiveness for the Christian evidences; and among these 
laws we assign no secondary place to those sympathies which 
would prompt St. Luke, before he writes a line as the his- 
torian uf the early Church, to take his dear friend Theoph- 
ilus by the hand, look with the old intentness into his eyes, 
remind him of their mutual past, and carry forward his un- 
finished culture from the limitations of the forty days to 
the eternal glorification of the ascended Christ. 
_ Student, there is far more in those words, “men of like pas- 
sions,’ than a mere statement of humanness. St. Luke was a 
great pen-preacher; and he was great in this, because he was 
so cultured and refined in the “like passions.” As a writer, 
he is the best instance in the Bible of adaptation to the ver- 
satile demands of inspiration. . 
Too much stress can scarcely be laid on the fact that St. 
Luke makes this addition to the Gospels—his own and the 
others—in perfect congruity with this fourfold Gospel. The 
previous circle now has.a concentric circle, and yet there is 
no divergence from the original conception. Expansion we 
have, manifold new facts, and a strange quality of intense- 
ness breathes subtly through the atmosphcre; and yet the 
‘same generic idea is rigidly maintained. You have had the 
child Christ, the youthful and maturing Christ, the bap- 
tized and inaugurated Christ, the tempted and victorious 
Christ, the Christ popular and unpopular in two years of 
his ministry, the transfigured Christ, followed by striking 
variations in his teachings, miracles, and intercourse, and 
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then the crucified Christ. You have the Christ of the forty 
days not merely returning to life from the grave, but re- 
suming an incomplete work and reéntering on relations and- 
tasks of duty which assume a very distinct sublimity; and 
in every one of these eras you have specific manifestations 
which evince their specialty in him, and measurably in his 
disciples, and even in his enemies. Throughout it all there 
is a growing Christ, and there are growing disciples and 
apostles. And in it all there is no change in the contour 
of the grand central figure, always conscious of his unique 
personality, and always assured of his exclusive relation to 
the Father in his sonship. But now he is the ascended 
Christ, and former limitations have ended. What he could 
not say once he can say now; what he could not do once 
he can do now. The organ of the Holy Ghost during these 
incarnated years of humiliation, self-denial, and sorrow, he 
has become the supreme organ of communication, and until 
the apostles had received this endowment from the Lord 
Jesus as the exalted Christ, they were not to depart from 
Jerusalem. Prematureness had been and was to be studi- 
ously avoided. So much, no more, had been Christ’s uniform 
rule. It had been the law of his Messianic development 
and the law of progress in discipleship and apostleship. So 
much, no more, had been his signal characteristic in miracles 
and teachings. The equation between capacity and ability, 
between receptivity and impartation, was absolutely main- 
tained, so much so as to be quite as remarkable as the con- 
tents of his instructions. The Sermon on the Mount, the 
parables, the farewell discourse, were essential parts of eras; 
and quite as much so were the congruity of the first mira- 
cle at a wedding and the congruity of the last great miracle 
at the grave of Lazarus. Had he not said, “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now?” 
And is it irreverent to imagine that he may have had many 
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things to do through the Spirit as his «» -n which he could 
not do while he was the Messianic organ of the Spirit? 

Obviously, then, St. Luke has not been brought unawares 
to contemplate the glorified Christ in his relation to the 
Holy Ghost. Step by step he has been led on, and finally 
introduced to this special responsibility. He is equipped 
for the work. As the earliest of Church historians, he has 
before him a very complex world. Upheavals in the Ro- 
man Empire have begun. Claudius and Nero are to pass 
under review. ‘The beginning of sorrows” is above the 
murky horizon, and the lower firmament is a gallery of 
symbolic portents red with avenging blood. ‘The signs are 
too real for imagination to seek resort in illusions, and too 
awful for conscience to evade. Amid these exciting hours, 
St. Luke has one engrossing consciousness, and it is de- 
rived from the perfected revelation of the nature, relations, 
and oflices of Christ, now made known in the fullness of 
the Holy Ghost. The words of Joshua might have been 
applied to him: ‘ Ye have not passed this way heretofore.” 
But he is prepared for the untrodden path, and no moment 
will come to him when he shall not. see full in front the 
symbolic ark crowned with glory. 

The method of progress is beautifully natural. First of 
all, the Son of man, Jesus of Nazareth, has passed before 
us in the most indicative aspects of his career as presented 
by the evangelists. Four times the one Revelation is dis- 
tributed into revelations, the variety assuring and confirm- 
ing the unity. First, then, the Holy Man; next, the Holy | 
Spirit. 

Let the student pardon me if I insist on his close atten- 
tion to the fact that St. Luke comes to the Acts from a 
high vantage-ground, and at the outset presents the air cf 
one who had been domesticated in the profounder spiritual 
relations of Christianity. The evidential value of his qual- 
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ities is great; that of his qualifications for so novel and im- 
portant a task is still greater. The poet Keble says of him: 
Thou hast an ear for angels’ songs, 
A breath the gospel trump to fill; 


And taught by thee the Church prolongs 
Her hymns of high thanksgiving still. 


We know there is a travail as of birth-throes when great 
minds pass from one stage of development to another. 
These transitions-are seldom easy, and, indeed, are more 
like revolutions than growths. Neander thought that Au- 
gustine’s peculiar temperament and experience had their 
influence on his theological views; and we all know to what 
an extent idiosyncrasy affected Luther, Erasmus, and Me- 
lanchthon, in their connections with the Reformation. How 
men are made in the silent laboratory of Providence, is a 
mystery; but we have some hints of the process in the con- 
vulsive interactions of temperament and conviction. Jacob 
and Esau struggle in the ante-natal womb, and the impress 
of warfare is never quite lost. Intellectually, as well as 
spiritually, men reach new adaptations by wrenchings from 
the past. So it was when the splendid genius of Michael 
Angelo undertook, at seventy-two years of age, to convert 
the St. Peter’s at Rome into a magnificent cathedral. So 
it was when the younger Shakespeare grew to the Shakes- 
peare of Hamlet; and so, too, we are reminded of the ad- 
versities of time and circumstance when Milton passed from 
_ the “Paradise Lost” to the “Paradise Regained.” But 
when St. Luke comes to the Acts he is fresh in heart and 
intellect from the forty days, and the glory of the ascension 
illumines his pages. 


~ 
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LINKS AND INTERLINKS. 


“He was become the inhabitant of another revion, from which he came oc- 


earionally to converse with his disciples, his visible ascension, at the expira- 


tion of the forty days, being not the necessary means of his removal, but a 
token to the disciples that this was his last visit~—an evidence to them that 
the heavens had now received him, and that he was to be seen no more on 
earth with the corporeal eye till the restitution of all things.”— Bishop Horsley. 

“ His body had been shown worthy to be an eternal factor in the divine sub- 
stance.”— Bishop Keener. 


- 


Facts in the First Chapter of the Acts of the Apostles—Their Con- 
nections and Bearings—The Question—Education in the Sense of 
Power—Christ and the Question—Disciples in Worship—-Mary 
the Mother of Jesus—Remarks on St. Luke. 

OSEPH COOK, in one of his last Boston lectures, 
March 16, 1885, on “The Holy Spirit a Present 

Christ,” says: “The earthly life is connected with the celes- 

tial life of Christ by the sacred forty days, which the Church 

seems to have forgotten. . ... The forty days are the links 
between the miracles of our Lord in his earthly state 


and the miracles of our Lord in his celestial state.” If 
this be true, it is obvious that the Christian evidences ob- 


tain their culminating point in the ascended Christ, and 
hence are amenable to time and place with their specific 
developments. Chronology and location have to be con- 
sidered. When? and where? - These are vital questions; and 
no writer in the New Testament collects as many illustrative 
incidents and gives them so precise a setting in his scheme 
of thought as St. Luke. Handling minutiz with consum- 
mate skill, he is admirably fitted to show us the completed 
Christ as the continued worker by means of the Holy Ghost. 
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Very many of the traditions of great nations date back to _ 
a past that never was a past, and never other than an illu- 
sion which the imagination created and called the past. 
We know how these have been swept away by modern crit- 
icism; and we know, too, how firmly in this destructive age 
St. Luke has held his ground—all unknown to him that 
“cloud of witnesses” gathering even then to confirm his 
narrative of the early Church; and how Tacitus, Pliny, 
Seneca, would show the decadence of classic paganism from 
their stand-points as clearly as he in his different sphere of 
observation. And little dreamed he what attestations of 
his history would come from coins and statuary and paint- 
ings, and how buried temples and cities would rise from 
their protecting ashes and bear testimony to the truthful- 
ness of every detail in his descriptions. Thoroughly ret- 
icent of himself and wonderfully generous in his sympa- 
thies, he is absorbed with his facts; and, next to Christ and 
the Spirit, his greatest facts are St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
two towering figures in the two hemispheres of Judaic and 
Gentile Christianity, making one world. 

Observe, then, that St. Luke has already given us an in- 
sight into the state of the disciples and apostles immediately 
consequent on the Lord’s ascension, which contrasts strikingly — 
with their state at his resurrection. (See St. Luke’s Gospel 
xxiv. 00-53.) According to St. Mark the news of the resur- 
rection communicated by Mary Magdalene was utterly dis- 
credited by them; “they mourned and wept,” and “believed 
not.” But St. Luke cannot close his Gospel except with 
the ascended Christ; and these disciples and apostles return 
to Jerusalem with “great joy.” It is their personal Christ 
who has ascended; their heaven to which he has gone ; 
their glory he has won. Now, in the light of this prelimi: 
nary baptism of the Spirit, we may find a clew to the pas- 
sage in Acts i. 6-8. Does it seem strange that they should 
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ask, “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the king- 
dom to Israel?” But you must remember that, in their 
opinion, he had risen as the Jewish Messiah; and again, 
while the historical fact had been fixed very firmly in their 
belief, the truth in this fact and its doctrinal relations could 
not be exactly parallel to the sensuous demonstration. 
There was a work for the ten days to do, a consummative 
work, to which the forty days were preliminary. The con- 
‘nection of the forty days with the ten days is very close; 
doctrinally, it is absolutely necessary; for, in a spiritual 
point of view, we cannot see how any disciple could be pre- 
pared for Pentecost except by recognizing and realizing the 
conjoint uses of the ten days and the forty days. What, then, 
in their intensified condition, could be more Jewish on the 
side of its devoutness, more accordant with their semi-spir- 
itual development, more affectingly natural and home-like, 
than this eager and over-anxious curiosity? Evidently, 
the Lord Jesus was not disposed to condemn them. ‘There 
was a gentle reproof, but no expressed censure. And while 
he declares, “It is not for you to know the times or the sea- 
sons,” he leaves the question as to the kingdom itself un- 
touched, and only mentions the times and the seasons as be- 
yond the scope of proper inquiry. Nor is the tenderness 
of that parting hour abated one whit, but a compensation 
for the denial of their wish is contained in the promise, “ Ye 
shall receive power;” and Jerusalem is named first as the 
scene for the display of this “power.” 

No man can have at the outset a@ pure sense of power. 
By physiological law it is impossible, for the nerves have to 
be educated gradually to its exercise. By psychological 
Jaw it is impossible, since the faculties must have time and 
experience to be codrdinated as the condition precedent to 
completeness of activity as the sum total of activities. If 
these men at that conjuncture had not evinced this curiosity 
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the human picture would have been deféctive, and we should 
have been left in ignorance as to their precise status in the 
new order of Providence. The general student will be in- 
terested in recalling the vicissitudes through which Chal- 
mers, Foster, Milton, Bunyan, passed in their efforts to find 
the special work given them by Providence to perform; and 
the scriptural student will remember what humiliating 
events Saul of Tarsus experienced before Damascus became 
the birthplace of St. Paul. Farther back, what a vivid 
chapter in mental and spiritual philosophy is that which 
recites the utter breakdown of the Elijah of Carmel at the 
very height of his self-regarding and self-inflating power, 
and his cowardly retreat to Horeb, where he was divinely 
taught the supreme excellence of the “still small voice!” 
Impulse must have a place in human development. The 
old earth had her geological shocks and transitions before 
the Edenic world was possible, and similarly men must be 
shaken out of one form of existence into another before 
their higher adaptations can be reached. ‘or we are born 
into the world with but one fitness—the fitness of capacity— 
a divine conferment, which we are to make our own by its 
conversion into personal character, that is always self-erea- 
tion under the grace of Providence and the Holy Ghost by 
means of our co-working. 

St. Luke has rendered us a very wise service in this par- 
ticular narration. He sees the advance of these men, and 
he sees their imperfections. The precise limitation is given. 
Judaism was a sensuous religious system, It did not in- 
clude the Holy Spirit, but developed more and more in the 
direction of its offices, while the emphasis continued on the 
theocratic idea. No wonder the resurrection of Christ gave 
it such a revival; the revival was the final stage of its ex- 
istence, and was preliminary to its downfall. A very acute 
sense of its relations and glory was essential to its closing 
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era, as the fullness and beauty of the waving fields proclaim 
the harvest. Nay, more; the overthrow of the theocracy 
by the destruction of the Holy City was to have its place in 
the manifestation of Christ’s character and glory, and for 
this great event they were to be prepared. A hope so long 
cherished that it had grown into the vitals of a wonderful 
race; an hereditary tradition which had drawn all things 
secular and sacred to its sustenance and support; the one 
enthusiasm of antiquity that, in its wide ranges, always 
hovered on the verge of fanaticism—colossal and sublimely 
historic—nor less than imperishably human agency except 
as ordained of God; such a hope, tradition, enthusiasm, 
could not in its death leave the world intact. Every atom 


of the avalanche reports itself in buried homes and ham- 


lets, and Jerusalem in ruins was to be known and read as a 
‘catastrophe of Providence in the sight of the nation even 
as the first of judgment advents. Therefore the words of 
“Christ, “It is not for you to know;” and what a mercy was 
in his language! But is this all? Is our view of the inci- 
dent to be limited to the disciples? By no means; for we 
are reminded that he has undergone a change in his rela- 


tions to these disciples since the period he spoke of his sec- 


ond advent and said: “Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man; no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” 
‘Here he spoke of the conditions of his humanity as a servy- 
ant, his glory as the eternal Logos emptied from him, his 
dependence as Son of man‘upon knowledge imparted by 


_ the Holy Ghost, and his submission to the law of limitation 


under which the earthly functions of his Messiahship were 
conducted. A boundary to his knowledge is here asserted, 
but no imperfection is predicated of what he knew. His 
-infallibility is not touched, and he is perfectly free from all 
liability to error. Such a teacher accorded with his nature 


and attitude as Son of man, and-at that time it was all im- 
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portant that his young apostles—not three years old— 
should get an accurate impression of his character as Son 
of man, the necessary prerequisite to a knowledge of him 
as Son of God. But, standing here on the threshold 
of the ascension—the earthly form of the risen Christ, 
and his larger scope of instruction completed—he retires 
into the prospective glory of his exaltation just at hand, 
declines to anticipate its revelation, and merely says: “The 


Father hath put the times and the seasons in his own pow-_ 


9 


er.” By this deference to his installation at the Father’s 
right-hand how fully he shows the immediacy of his glori- 
ous sovereignty! They will soon have occasion to acknowl- 
edge his omniscience in the prayer: “Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men.” So that the Lord will not 
leave the world until he has given them this most salutary 
lesson in their transitional development as Jews and apos- 
tles. And now from Jerusalem to Olivet, and from Olivet 
to the bosom of the Father. 

The spiritual import of the ascension instantly appears. 
Whereas the resurrection of the Lord was in the silence 
and darkness of the night, the ascension was in the open 
day, and fully visible to the chosen witnesses. There was 
neither doubt nor unbelief. And furthermore, it was the 
resurrection perfected in its legitimate sequel, so that while 
the resurrection was a “birth of the flesh into spirit” (Ols- 
hausen), the event is consummated in the departure of the 
flesh into the invisible world. The “spiritual body” had 
no natural adaptation to earth, no instinctive sympathies 
with physical laws, no tendency, per se, to any mundane 
associations, but it had to be “showed” in every manifesta- 
tion, and it was always a miracle when it was seen and 
heard. Now, however, the whole preéxistent economy has 
come to a conclusion, and henceforth the Lord’s “spiritual 
body” is the inhabitant of heaven. 
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Properly enough the significance of the change expresses 
itself in worship. And he is worshiped as Lord. Lord in 
his prophetic office, Lord Jesus as going in and out before 
his disciples, Lord as omniscient, are familiar forms in the 
chapter, and St. Luke gives a luminous space to the fact 
that the eleven continued together and “stuck together.” 
Nor does he omit to state their employment: “These all 
continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with 
the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his breth- 
ren.’ There is a pathetic interest in this statement; and, 
beyond its immediate bearings, no less than its personal con- 
nections, it throws light on these ten days. Not enough 
was it for the historian to mention the devotional exercises, 
but he especially notices the presence of Mary. Had she 
recovered from the shock of his death, the greatest shock a 
mother ever a shock, moreover, that was the 
climax in solicitudes and agonies long endured? It is the 
last view we get of Mary, and the interest it awakens is so- 
cial as well as individual. 

The education of the senses and the sense-mind hed to 
be carried to its final stage, in which all proper demands on 
the outward world should be adequately met. The sensu- 
ous had to be satisfied no less than the spiritual; and, agree- 
ably to natural law, Christ’s method had brought these 
sense-impressions to their perfection before his departure. 
But his personality has now reached its complete revela- 
tion. As the Son of man he stands disclosed in the fullness 
of his estate, and as Son of God in an exclusive sense his 
glory has been illustriously vindicated. “It is finished” 
has reached its sublimest meaning. If, now, we keep in 
mind that the true method of the senses is to educate the 
intellect beyond themselves, and that this method is inher- 
ent in their structural laws; if we remember, further, that 
_ while they are pathways through which the external world 
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comes to us, it is nevertheless true that they widen into ac- 
cesses other and grander than their preliminary functions— 
we may see that these disciples have crossed the bridge be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual. No illustration of 
this transition could be more striking than the fact that 
Mary, the keenest of sufferers in her sensuous nature, has 
overcome the intensity of her human sorrows, and is found 
among the one hundred ana twenty typical worshipers of 
Christ the glorified. Is not maternity glorified here? 
We know the fervor and loftiness of her nature. We 
know the trustful simplicity, the domestic. beauty, the sub- 
lime strength of that character, which interlaced at every 
point with her splendidly endowed nature. St. Luke only 
was competent to teach us this, and he has done it with 
masterly skill. No such portraiture of woman was ever 
sketched in literature, secular or sacred. In advance of 
her history we see this profoundly impassioned woman in 
the Magnijicat, oldest and grandest of the Christian hymns. 
Never was Hebrew womanhood so exalted by the sentiment 
of prospective motherhood as in the case of the obscure 
maiden of Nazareth. -At one bound, as though she had 
borrowed strength from Gabriel, she springs to the height 
of a new existence. The images of the national imagina- 
tion, the romance of her native hills, the local coloring of 
traditions, the poetic genius of her ancestor David, and, 
most of all, the supreme hope of the promised Messiah— 
all these reach their last intensity of song in this.single out- 
burst of her heart as the ideal heart of historic centuries. 
Jewish and yet personal, she speaks of her “low estate,” 
and realizes that “from henceforth all generations shall. call 
me blessed.” Blessed is she now in prayer! | 
Little knew she of the severe discipline of care and sor- 
row awaiting the sequence of that rapture. Out of that 
golden haze of mystery: came first the sword which was to 
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pierce through her own soul, and what this meant she could 
only wonder. By means of time, loneliness, much silent 
brooding, and many tears, she came to know what the 
'“sword” symbolized. In the progress of her discipline as 
relative to her Son’s culture, she became “Mary the mother 
of Jesus;” and, next to Jesus himself, she is the most unique 
spectacle in the gospel narrative. In what a deep sense the 
mother is the man! and what task more thrilling than to 
see in the Sen of man the heightened radiance of Mary’s 
image? Let me ask, then, if there could be a more satis- 
factory proof that these disciples have risen into “newness 
of life” than is furnished by this grand human heart which, 
with its unfathomed depths of memory and affection, has 
been led beyond the beauty and sanctity of the sensuous, 
and has grown to the ideal of her Son’s exalted glory? 
This mother of the past is the Mary of the present, and 
she is found worshiping her Son in that “upper room.” 
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>> THIRD STUDL<< 


First ADAM AND SECOND ADAM. 


‘‘ Christ, having reached his goal, and not till then, bequeaths to his fol- 
lowers the graces that invested his own earthly course; the ascending Elijah 
leaves his mantle behind him.”—Prof. William Archer Butler. 

“Christianity, .... like Christ himself, must have a nature not only eter- 
nal and divine, but also temporal and human. With its heavenly Father, it 
must have an earthly mother, and must consequently be subject to the laws 
of historical growth.”—Emerson. 


Preparations for Pentecost—Change of Conditions—First and See-_ 
ond Adam—An Illustration Taken from a Painter—Clear Views 
Important of the Situation—Election of an Apostle—St. Peter’s 
Prominence—Divine and Human Agency—An Instance of New 
Christian Agency— Wherein the Apostles were Witnesses—Clos- 
ing Remarks. 


HE miracle designed to show the glory of Christ’s ex- 

altation was near at hand, but it was not to occur until 
all the preparations had been made. Events great in them- 
selves are often made greater by their immediate anteced- 
ents, by their associations, and by the reflection of these in 
their proximate issues. The resurrection of Lazarus taken 
by itself would lose much of its significance. Its connec- 
tions with Bethany, Petrea, Jerusalem, must be seen before 
it can be fully understood. Imagine the miracles at the 
Cana wedding and the Bethany grave to have changed 
places, and we should all feel the incongruity in their rela- 
tions to time and circumstances. The element of time was 
a vital one in Christ’s order, and hence it was befitting in 
him who was born in ‘the fullness of time” to show in 
every particular of his career this adhesion to fullness of 
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time in his death, resurrection, and glorification. Accord- 
ingly, we find him laying stress on the continuance of the 
apostles in the Holy City. They are to wait for the prom- 
ise of the Father, and by this waiting were to be made 
ready for an epoch in which the old past was to be trans- 
figured into a new past; and all the forces which had op- 
erated, for the most part, singly and separately, should 
reach their predestined confluence and form one grand cur- 
rent. Opportunity had been given for all evil agencies to 
combine—not one had been left dormant, not one surprised 
by a paralyzing emergency; but a broad space had been 
cleared for the initiatory conflict, and the principalities and 
powers of evil, marshaled and banded and officered as 
never before or since, had embattled themselves in pride 
and defiance. And now—thesé evil agencies, apparently 
victorious at first, and then suddenly foiled—are to attempt 
a reorganization of their strength. On both sides the strug- 
gle will assume new aspects. The campaign will change 
externally. It will become far wider. Internally, it will 

experience a mighty intensification of its spirit; and if 
Christ has been divinely glorified, Satan will mock his high 
enthronement and have his dispensation of subtle influence 
and spiritual craftiness. Emerson once asked me, “ How 
ean the good be developed without the bad?” 

If, then, Christ has come into the possession of media- 
torial royalty, we may be sure the fact will be manifested on 
‘a scale of vast magnitude, since he is now King of kings; 
no longer a delegated sovereign, as in the days of his flesh, 
but a sovereign resuming a scepter temporarily laid aside. 
“The joy set before him” has been realized. Prophet, 
Priest, and King, he is crowned with glory and honor. 

“Come, then, and, added to thy many crowns, receive 

yet one, the crown of all the earth, thou who alone art 
“s_ worthy!” 
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The scheme of creation as to its essential constituents 
has now been unfolded. The occupant. of the throne is the 
God-man, so that the ideal of man has been fully attained. 
Adam, the first man, was no sooner created than he was in- 
sulated from the immediate presence of God by means of 
the Edenie life; nor can we conceive how, under any other 
circumstances, he could undergo probation and convert in- 
stinctive nature into positive character; for all character 
must be an act of personal choice, and therefore self-made. 
“The second man” is described (1 Cor. xv.) not only as the 
“last Adam,” but likewise as the ‘Lord from heaven.” 
And like the first Adam, he occupies an isolated world; 
and while sinless is also incapable of sin, because the Spirit 
is an abiding power within his humanity. These two Ad- 
ams have thousands of years between them. But the ideal 
man has never been lost sight of; and though the Jews for- 
got the man in their national Messiah, they have wrought 
out their theory of a secular Messiahship by his crucifixion. 
But he has risen; the resurrection is virtually the ascen- 


sion, and henceforth the Jew in Christ is lost in Christ the : 


man. What then? ‘The issues are resumed under condi- 
tions altogether different, and the leading element in the 
change is the prominence given to the Holy Ghost as the 
executive of the new dispensation. The nature of this con- 
nection between the ascension and the gift of the Spirit 
is mysterious, but the incomprehensibility is fully compen- 
sated by the kind and degree of light massed upon the fact. 
“Massed,” we say. No man could be the same man, no 
community the same community, no government the same 
government, after this addition to human consciousness and 


human conscience. Intellectually and morally, men would e . 
be incomparably worse; intellectually, morally, piri a 


men would be ineomparably better. 


“The gentle and visionary Blake,” as Hayley ioe to 
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all the great but most eccentric aninter always insisted 
that “ coloring does not depend on where the colors are put, 
but on where the lights and darks are put, and all depends 
on form or outline.” Allen Cunningham says “ his first 
anxiety is about his colors.” Now, “the lights and darks” 
have already appeared in the fourfold gospel, and we have 
been educated by this marvelous historical picture to read 
things, as they should be read—in their contrasts—the per- 

-spicuous progressing into the vivid. Is not this true of the 
portraiture of Jesus of Nazareth growing into the Christ of 
the throne? “ Lights and darks,” essential Godhead and 

assumed humanity, the Son of man admired and applauded, — 
then alienated by his own home-people and orphaned from 
his mother-race; is not this the record? But now there are 
two Psalms heard: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,.... 
and the King of glory shall come in;” and, “ Why do the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing?” Rage 
they may; rage they must; the “lights and darks” will 
now be intense, for “ I have set my King upon my holy hill 
of Zion.” 

If my student would see how Judaism passed from mere 
legalism into the introductory stages of spirttuality, let him 
study the Psalms of David and the school of psalmody, and 
he will be much better fitted to enter into the meaning of 
Pentecost. 

- Let us have clear ideas of the impending conflict. The 
risen and exalted Christ has enforced a revolution in the 
respective attitudes of the contending parties. It is not the 
same Satan as to arts and methods. It is certainly not the 
same Sanhedrim, for the interrelations of Pharisees and 

_ Sadducees, and quite as much the position of Herodians, 
_ have been strikingly modified. Nor is Rome unaffected by 
the course of late events. The complications of Pilate and 
Herod have increased, while the theocratic fortunes of Ju- 
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= Ba ee mare ee Be = 
daism are strongly threatened. Now, at this momentous 
hour, a lull imposed on the recent upheaval, and the very 
atmosphere hushed to silence, that it may catch the first 
whisper of the coming storm, observe these apostles, the as- 
sured strength and tranquil confidence and fervid senti- 
ment, along with business-like energy, evinced in their final 
arrangements for the expected Spirit. The new advent — 
must be near by. The prayer and supplication have “ con-_ 
tinued” long enough to weld them together; the “one ac- 
cord” has been beautifully demonstrated by the diverseness 
and the dominant quality in this fraternal community; and 
we can imagine what a serene radiance must have fallen 
from Mary on the group when her presence would vivify so. 
thrillingly the image of Jesus. And then “his brethren;” | 
what a reminder of change since the days when “neither 
did his brethren believe in him!” There are times when 
people become revelations of God to us, God in Christ, be- ~ — 
cause Christ has made humanity a revealable power, and 2 
this is one of the wonders of the new dispensation. In this 
assembly of “about a hundred and twenty,” the apostle 
with whose, virtues, infirmities, sin, we have been made very — 
familiar, takes the leadership of the occasion. On*the sur- 
face, it is quite like him. It has a look of suddenness. 
But no; the nervous irritation, and the flush of blood in the 
face, and the impetuous manner, have all gone from brow sy 
and speech; and this man, who used to project the bold and 
daring fisherman, and still more the resolute Galilean, into 
word and deed, is calm and thoroughly selfpoised. It is 
our first view of him as the Rock-man, and the old title comes - ns 
back with no alien tone. He is typical, very typical now, 
and it is just the time for us to feel our large indebtedness 
to typical men. Had we no “representative men,” races 
would be dwarfed by the prevalence of uniformity. Mo- 
notony is never so degenerating in its social action as when 
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it levels men to one leading type. To escape the bondage 


of type, we must have typical men. We must have them 
in Church as in State—among apostles as among ministers, 
among laymen as well as preachers; and we must have 
them in organizations and communities no less than in na- 
tions, so as to maintain their balances. It is not power, but 
the balance of power that is the power of powers. Every- 


where, therefore, our greatest need in human society is men 


who are men, and yet typical men, who represent something 
far higher than themselves with their spinal column and 
other physical distinctions. Go downward toward the an- 
imals, and where men are alike, they are very much alike; 


go upward, and men differ very widely in capacity of fac- 


ulties, and far more in the foremost of all capacities—the 
capacity of experience. St. Peter is eminent in this; he 
could learn from experience. He could see his blunders. 
Better still, he could see how and why he blundered. Best 
of all, his experience went, as it seldom does with most 
men, to his intellect and feelings, and thence concentrated 
straightway on his moral nature. But is not this rather a 
singular hour for St. Peter to stand forth in such a com- 


-manding attitude? No hint has been given, so far as the 


narrative goes, that an apostle was to be chosen, and yet 
in those days what easy access Christ had to his followers, 


and what instancy of receptiveness St. Peter would show, 


and how promptly execute in action the merest touch on 
his instincts! “ When thou art converted, strengthen thy 


brethren.” This was a moment for strengthening the young 


community, facing a long, hazardous, most eventful to-mor- 
row. ‘“ Whenever I look at Peter,” says Luther, “my very 


heart leaps for joy.” No doubt the apostles rejoiced when 


they heard him say, “ Men and brethren.” Manhood and 
brotherhood were now affliated. St. Peter refers to Da- 


_ vid’s prophecy, and applies it to Judas. So, then, he opens 
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his apostolic career with a sad duty, and his first official 
response to duty must have touchingly reminded him of 
his own sin, repentance, and forgiveness. Memory is too 
divinely watchful to release a man from her power at such 
an instant; his own power depends no little on the fidelity 
and vividness of his recollection; and the associations of 
thought were in this case so close that we have no difficulty 
in tracing the humbled man of the crucifixion morning in— 
this day’s modesty and repose of strength. To handle such — 
a topic as lay before him required wisdom, sagacity, deli- 
cacy, no less than honesty and truthfulness. The history 
is briefly told—the fall by transgression, the position lost, | 
the immediately resultant horrors, and the final summation, 
“his own place.” 

The election of the twelfth apostle is so managed as to 
show divine agency and human in one of those points of 
union which allow no room for metaphysical disputation. 
The purpose, the limitation to two candidates, and the qual- 
ifications required, are from God’s sovereign will, and the. 
“must” is authoritative. On the other hand, the selection © 
of two well-known men and the presentation of their can- 
'didacy for the vacant office are delegated to the disciples. 
But these do not assume to decide. The choice is left to 
lot, and the lot is an appeal to God. It is not lot as chance 
or accident, but lot as expressing the divine interposition. 
That portion of the task assigned to the disciples is in har- 
mony with their character and relations, but the final de- 


cision rests with the Head of the Church. So that the ~ 2 


original method adopted by the Lord Jesus in calling the 
twelve to the apostolate is virtually resumed, only the in-— 
cidents of the form varying to suit the circumstances of his 
exaltation and the solemnity of their relation to him. It is — 
the same Christ, the Head over all, and blessed forever, and 
yet as human agency has entered on an advanced stage of 


bes 
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development and grown to Christian maturity, its powers 
are guaranteed a higher sphere of activity. The obsery- 
ant reader cannot fail to notice their freedom side by side 
with limitation. Promiscuous selection was not allowed. 
Personal preferences were not to be indulged. If all favor- 


-itism was excluded, popular talents, social accomplishments, 


& 


and the priorities of conventional life among the Jews, 
were to receive no consideration. The exact conditions of 
candidacy were defined, for they were to be men who had 
“companied” with them “all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us,’ and the dates were given— 
“from the baptism of John unto that same day” when he 
ascended. And the one chosen was to be a conjoint “ wit- 
ness with us of his resurrection.” Thirty years of his life, 
while he was Jesus of Nazareth—years of discipline, years 
of thorough preparation for his prospective Messianic work, 


years of immense significance—were left in their holy soli- 


tude with the educational talks of Mary, the companionship 
of nature with her poetry and parables, and the influxes 
of the Holy Ghost’s inspiration. Not even for them was 


_ the seal of secrecy to be broken. But they were personally _ 


to know Christ’s public life and ministry, and understand 


_ how he had been “declared to be the Son of God with 


power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead.” The result is, Matthias comes forth 


from the hand of God, the twelfth apostle. 


The every-day Christ; the familiar, brotherly, tender 
Christ; the Christ who had carried the obscurity of the 
workshop and lonely life of rural Nazareth to aristocratic 
Jerusalem and the pomps of sacerdotal show; this Christ 
who had taken his stand among the neglected masses, and, 


first of all, illustrated Judaism in its wonderful sympathy 


with physical existence; this Christ as Son of David, hon- 
pring his lineage of centuries, restoring the faded linea- 
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ments of ancestral character, and vindicating the ancient 
orthodoxy that had distinguished a race grandly heroic 
when heroism blended in one illustrious array whatever was 
possible of alliance between poetry and religion; this was 
- the Christ who brought down his Deity to earth, partook 
of our pain and sorrow, and exalted humanity to the fel- 
lowship of Infinity. The most of human life is routine; 
the most of the routine tends away from the spiritual, and 
seeks either the sensuous or the sensual. We need this 
Jesus “who went in and went out among us,” and hence 
the stress on what was basic to apostolic character. Apos- 
tolic education was as different from all other culture as 
the office was unlike every other office. He was not merely 
to testify to certain facts, notably the resurrection, but the 


testimony of an apostle was to be insensible no less than. 


conscious, breathing out as a subtle aroma from him, even 
as flowers and trees syllable their names and report their 
essences in fragrance far beyond their particular forms and 
locations. 

One never forgets the hour, opening into grander hours, 
when he paused by the great obelisk in front of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter’s, and prepared his eye by the study of the 
facade and semicircular colonnades to feel the grandeur of 
the interior of the church. Near by the obelisk, marking 
the central point of the piazza by its mass of red granite, 
eighty-three feet high, are the fountains from which rises a 
jet of water sixty feet above the pavement. You turn from 
them, moved by their sublimity, to the colossal vestibule, 
four hundred and thirty feet long, forty-seven feet wide, 


sixty-five feet high, the space on the right terminated by an — | 


equestrian statue of Constantine, and on the left by that 
of Charlemagne. Drill the nerves and muscles of your 
eyes as you may, on entering the cathedral you cannot re- 
alize the magnificence of the architecture. Columns, stat- 
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uary, aisles, dome, must have days to grow upon you and 
qualify your capacity to their appreciation. Now precisely 
so with the Acts of the Apostles. Take it all in all, it is 
the finest piece of literary construction in the New Testa- 
ment. The “lights and darks” are given with prodigious 
effect, and you shall find St. Luke’s art at every point in 
its perfection of excellence. In this instance the third Gos- 
pel and the first chapter of the Acts will prepare you for 
the Acts of the Apostles. 
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~> FOURTH STUDY < 


Fieips RIrENING FOR THE HARVEST. 


“Every breath of a holy spirit or of the Holy Spirit, which has touched, or 
now touches, or shall yet touch, the nations or communities or individuals, is 
as truly Christ’s as that breath was which he cast forth upon ‘his disciples 
when he said, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’””—Joseph Cook. 

‘Christendom is accounted for only by Christianity; and Christianity burst 
too suddenly into the world to be of the world.” —Bishop Huntingdon. 


Jewish Festivals, and Their Relations to Christ’s Ministry—Local 
Associations—Educative Effect of the Festivals—Uses Made of 
Them by Jesus of Nazareth—Choice of Pentecost for the Descent 
of the Spirit—Christ and Material Nature—Original Scheme of 
Mind Preserved—Ready for Pentecost. 


LL readers of the New Testament know the promi- 
nence given.in the history to the leading festivals of 

the Jewish Church, and how, as they return year by year, 
they become great centers, around which not a few of the 
sublimest interests of Christ’s life gather. The Passover 
and the Feast of Tabernacles are memorable occasions 
when he and the people are in close contact. At these 
patriotic seasons the national enthusiasm is at its height, the 
institutions and their exercises are visible memories in the 
most vivid form of sensuous interest, J erusalem is one vast 
tableau, sacerdotal power is in its pride and pomp, while 
Pharisee and Sadducee occupy the foreground in every 
scene. ‘These are times when Jesus of Nazareth appears on 
the crowded arena and asserts his authority as the reformer 
and restorer of orthodox Judaism, cleanses the temple, 
denounces the profaning secularity of the age, and meets 
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‘Pharisee and Sadducee face to face on their own ground. 
The ideal Jew in the Prophet of Nazareth, Son of David, 
the one perfect product of Hebrew civilization in its per- 
sonal and social aspects, the fulfiller of the law in its va- 
ried externality of relations as introductory to his exem- 
plifications of its spiritual excellence, he identified himself 
with these popular memorials so as to remind his country- 
men how far apart were the ancestors and their descend- 
ants. 

“A local habitation and a name” is poetic because it is so 
much more than poetry. Local associations make a large 
and very important part of our associations; and but for 
these, thought and feeling would be far less tenacious and 
intense. The law asserts itself in our physical discipline, in 
our intellectual culture, in our religious life. Not even 
David in a thrilling hour can forget the well of Bethlehem. 
Nor can Dives in the hell of inhumanity cease to remem- 
ber his father’s house and his brethren. Nothing in the 
training of the Jewish race is more suggestive of the scope 
-and comprehensiveness of the theocracy than the stress laid 
on every form of association. The festivals kept alive and 
vivified these select associations. They were supreme in 
their hold on the common mind, and the hold continued to 
the last. All the people felt their inspiration, and in this 
instance, as in all others, the diffusive and assimilating nat- 
ure of high inspirations attested their emanation from the 
Spirit of God. 

Looking at these ordained festivals, we see no arbitrary 
institutions, but in each case we are struck with the nat- 
uralness of their associations. On their surface they seem 
to be instinctive expressions of gratitude and rejoicing, 
mere outgrowths of spontaneousness ; and only when we 
‘study their immediate and prospective adaptations do we 
realize the supernatural wisdom which they embody. 
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Within the vast circle of these associations what events 
national to them, what interests domestic in their homes 
and property, are left unsanctified by memory and unhal- 
lowed by hope! Side by side with most signal miracles 
are the most ordinary laws of material nature; and instead 
of that strong Asiatic feeling which cowered beneath the 
magnitude of the universe, the Jews have their annual cel- 
ebrations to remind them of Divine deliverances, of Provi- 
dence in their house of bondage, of the Jehovah who de- 
scended in such awful grandeur on Sinai, and of his tender 
beneficence in the renewal, year by year, of his revelations 
through the olive, the vine, the barley, and wheat—the un- 
failing fulfillments of God’s ancient covenant. Their relig- 
ion was symbolic. So were their agriculture and home- 
life. They ate and slept, walked and labored, enjoyed their 
field toils, observed their Sabbath, amidst galleries of sym- 
bols, ascending one above another from the horizon of the 
land to the firmament of heaven. No wonder, then, that 
Jesus of Nazareth saw such depth of meaning in these 
yearly festivals, and made them test occasions in his minis- 
try. Some of them were crises in his career. How could 
it have been otherwise in a life and mission dependent for 
their influence on a multitude of details, and most rigidly 
obedient to “times and seasons” no less than current mo- 
ments? 

Accordingly, the choice of Pentecost for the descent of 
the Holy Ghost completes the connection of Christianity 
with the three festivals, viz.: the Passover, the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and Pentecost. They were not only historical, 
but figurative also—educative to the mind in its great twin 
faculties of memory ‘and imagination; and forming in this 
way a nexus between Judaism and Christ. The order of 
providence signalizes its wisdom in forethought, and preyis- 
ion links its narrower ranges with broad outreaches, and 
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never fails to consummate symbol in substance, emblem in 


reality, true poetry in vindicating fact. The learning of 
Egypt found expression in Moses. The culture of Greece 
reproduced itself in Rome and Alexandria, and the age of 
Pericles enriched the age of Augustus with whatever was 
intellectually valuable. And we may be assured, if Provyi- 
dence send a deluge, there will be an ark to float all genu- 


‘Ine treasures from the shores of one world to another. 


Nothing human dies. Every thing divine passes from one 
shape of life into a higher. And hence, the natural, no 
less than the supernatural, appears in the associations—his- 
torical and figurative—which Jesus of Nazareth recognizes 
between these festivals and his religion. Who is such a 
center of attraction at these festivals as he? Who sends 
forth from them such radiations of influence? Who quick- 
ens their old heart with such mighty throbs? Who is so- 
sublime a spectacle of history and prophecy as he? And 
this Jesus of Galilee is now the Christ of the Throne; nor 
will he forget his former presence amid these scenes. 
Student, the Lord Jesus is the “ Wonderful.” But he has 
made very many things to be wonderful by reason of con- 
necting himself with them rather than by associating them 
with him. 

For it is obvious that a certain unity in the history of 
the earthly Christ and the glorified Christ was to be main- 
tained, and, quite naturally, the most effective point in this 
historic coincidence was the prominent festivals. St. Peter 
and St. James were not alone in their Jewish zeal as to 
this matter. St. Paul, intense as he was in respect to Gen- 


_ tile freedom, had no lack of reverence and affection for his 


national institutions. And hence, to some extent, we can 
understand why the Lord Jesus should select Pentecost, the 
“VFiftieth,” for the redrganization of the Church, “which 


may be said to have been organized at first—or at least to 
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have received its ceremonial form—on the same day, many 
centuries before.’* To suppose that these organic acts 
should have occurred on the same day as a mere coinci- 
dence, and with no reference to the meaning of the noted 
day, seems to us quite as much at variance with logic as | 
with sentiment. Law in the person of Christ now had an 
enthronement that inspired sympathy as well as commanded: 
homage. Mechanical duties, external routine, burdensome 
rituals, imaginations, and consciences enslaved to ceremo- 
nial exactions, were to rise into Christian freedom, while 
faith, hope, and charity became the signs and seals of the 
new dispensation. | 
Think, too, how the profound humanity embodied in the 
old Pentecost was to receive a fuller display. The festive 
character of the institution stands out prominently. Le- 
--vites, strangers, the fatherless and the widow, the gleaners 
of the fields, were to be remembered. Hospitality was to. 
be liberally exercised. -Most of all, Providence in the har- _— 
vest was to be celebrated with thank-offerings and special 
sacrifices. The idea of the harvest occupied the first place 
in the national mind; and it is not surprising that so many 
Christian critics—Olshausen, Lange, and. others —should 
have traced an analogy between the Feast Harvest of the 
Jews and the harvest of souls gathered at the Christian 
Pentecost into the Church of Christ. Individuals betray 
their mental organization in their imaginations; so do races; 
and Christ shared Jewish tastes and proclivities by his lik- 
ing for figures taken from landscapes and agriculture. Ru- 
ral life continued with him to the last, and no great teacher 
and reformer ever drew so largely on the resources of out- 
of-door life. He went back to nature where nature was 
nearest to God and most symbolic of his glory; and ac- 
cordingly the germinating seed, the flower, the fruit, the 


* Dr. Alexander, on the Acts. 
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vines that hung their drapery over the angular hills and 
_ smoothed their rugged forms with grace and beauty, and 
the harvest-plains waving their thanksgivings to Providence, 
supplied frequent images to his conversations and discourses. 
Now, it must be remembered that in his pre-crucifixion 
ministry one of the striking characteristics, both of his 
teaching and miracles, was the need and touching aspects 
of Providence which he presented. In nothing was he 
more original than in his view of Providence. The Jewish 
view enlarged into the world-wide human view. With 
_ what fine congruity, then, would he adopt Pentecost into 
his calendar, and specialize it as the first harvest-day in the 
Church! Hallowed be all such associations, binding us by 
filaments the most delicate to gracious “ times and seasons !”’ 

Are these disciples qualified for the new endowment? 
The promise has included gifts in one gift, powers in one 
“nower,’ and we know that the Master has trained the 
scholars how to remember, how to understand the Scriptures, 
and, above all, has “opened” their minds. So far, then, 
the way is clear. It is clear also that the original scheme 
of mind as to capacity and compass, though its faculties 
have so fallen from its Adamic estate, has been preserved. 
Preserved it had to be for the recipiency of the Second 
Adam’s instruction and influence. The new image would 
vary from the old, vary widely, but its seat or location 
would be identically the same. Mind was placed in body, 
not as ordinary matter, but as extra to ordinary matter. 
Spirit was organized in its corporeal tenement to protect it 
against the material universe, and guard it from excesses 
of activity in itself. But it was spirit, breathed directly 
from its Creator, its avenues and accesses left wide open to 
the incoming of the Father Spirit, so that the perfect Ad- 
am needed the Spirit as well as the fallen Adam. The fact, 
then, must be borne in mind that the Spirit could act 
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on the original endowment, spirit blend with spirit, without 
violating any natural law of the mental constitution, or 
disturbing in any way the normal action of its faculties. 
Christ had wrought most powerfully, most efficaciously, on 
the faculties of his disciples; but yet, in this marvelous en- 
hancement of perception, memory, comprehensiveness, spon- 
taneity, equipoise of functions, no jar or jostle had invaded 
the strength and tranquillity of their self-possession. 

“Feast of Harvest,’ “The Day of First-fruits,’ “Sec- 
ond of the great Hebrew Festivals.” Thou Pentecost of 
hoary ages—thyself most fresh and buoyant while all nat- 
ure clothes herself in gladness, the little hills rejoicing on 
every side, the paths dropping fatness, meat given in due 
season, the face of earth renewed, and men praising the 
Lord for his goodness and wonderful works, and the uttered 
psalm but as silence to the voiceless psalms of rivers and 
seas. ‘Thou Pentecost of the ascended and glorified Christ 
of the Father, thou mayest come. “For all things are now 
ready!” Mary, thou art ready! Peter, John, Thomas, 
Matthias, all the brotherhood, are ready! ‘Three years, 
forty days, ten days, the golden cestus binds you all in sa- 
cred unity, and ye wear the same look of instant. expecta- 
tion! All hail to your completed offices! Welcome to 
thee, thou Pentecost of the risen and exalted Christ! 


¢ 
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o> TIPTH STUDY. <« 


_ PERFECTED GLORY OF THE MIRACLES. 
**The Lord’s agency is not to annihilate but to stimulate the human agen- 
cy.” —Olshausen. : 
“There are many things between God and the soul which will not go into 
words, but which can be prayed somehow notwithstanding.”— Canon Liddon. 


“But the soul can pray without symbols, and, when language fails, better 
without them than with them.”—L. W. Mansfield. 


Specific Character of Christ’s Miracles Illustrated —The Peculiar 
Glory of the Pentecostal Miracle—Nature of Christ’s Promise to 
Send the Spirit—Effect Thereof—The Sound and the Flame— 
Power of these Symbols—Image System of the Universe—Three 
Forms of Symbols—Adaptations of Symbols to Pentecost—The 
Later Development of the Emotional Christ—Effect of this on the 
Disciples—New Office of Speech. 


. MIRACLE is never other than a miracle; but mira- 
cles differ among themselves, each having its own in- 


dividuality and presenting aspects peculiar to its own physi- 


ognomy. Something is always found in a miracle that 
reaches us through its specialized mode of action. Christ 
never repeated himself. For instance, certain miracles form 
groups—such as opening the eyes of the blind—and yet, 
while the power of Christ moved so frequently on this line 
of beneficence, there is here no monotony. In every case 
routine is avoided. Bartimeus stands by himself. The man 
in St. John’s ninth chapter is one phase of the gospel found 
nowhere else, and is inseparably identified with Jerusalem 


in the then existing conjuncture of her theocratic history. 


The topography of the scene, the attitude of the respective 


_ parties, the man who was healed, his neighbors, his parents, 
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the Scribes and Pharisees, have a local coloring inherent in 
the hour. It would seem as if Providence were not con- 
tent to display merely its august power, but must do it in 
such a mode as to vary its access to our minds and signalize 
its adaptation to a particular need apparent at the moment, 
but a need for all time; for there are no commonplaces in 
the Messianic history, least of all in the miracles, which are 
designed to quicken our sense of God by quickening the 
sense of ourselves. States of consciousness are never ex- 
actly reproduced, nor can they be. 
Naturally, then, the miracle of Pentecost would assume 
features characteristic of the spirit and end of so notable 
an occasion. It would represent not the incarnate, earthly 
Christ, but the Christ of the Throne, so that a broad space 
would be marked off for its display. Whereas the pre-cru- 
cifixion miracles partook of the nature of his humiliation, 
proceeding day by day on the assumed plane of his life, 
and keeping the humanity of the “servant” prominent even 
amid the luster of Deity, the descent of the Holy Ghost 
would represent the Father and the Son as their Divine Hav- 
ecutive, and embody the ideal of the miraele. The import 
of every antecedent miracle would find here its amplest ex- 
pression. Rays of distinct glory diffused over Judea and 
Galilee would come together as in a focus, and radiate their 
united splendor in one supreme illumination. The wedding 
of Cana, the resurrection of’ Lazarus, the grandeur of the 
transfiguration, each had specialized the idea and sentiment 
of its own ministry, and filled the sphere of its select asso- 
ciations; but it was reserved for Pentecost to bring these 
into unity, and show in a single resplendent instance the 
exalted majesty of the Son of God. The senses and the 
sense-intellect were to be recognized as to their position un- 
der the economy of Christianity; and yet, more than ever 
their entire subordination to the spirit and spiritual laws 
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was to be fully and vividly shown. Judaism was to be seen 
at its final point of transition into Christianity, and Chris- 


tianity was to define itself as the religion of the nations. 
No more were there to be periodic creations; and, as the 
morning of the seventh day of creation was followed by no 
evening, so this Pentecostal day was to be a permanent won- 
der in the light of its sun and the grandeur of its firmament. 

‘““Not many days hence” was the promise that the depart- 
ing Jesus had left with the apostles. There was firm ground 
for faith. Had the evidence been stronger, it would have 


_ been weaker. Had it advanced beyond the point of assur- 


ance at which he placed it, the minds of these men would 
have been incapable either of logical or spiritual belief: 
The exact hour was not given, the time and the season were 
not to be known,-else their discipline in hope and patience 


had been impaired. “Not many days hence,” and thus the 
weariness of delay was guarded against and the entirestrength 


of expectant attention secured. The full command of their 
faculties and the unworn activity of emotional and physic- 
al energies in these men were thus maintained. One may 


_ suppose that they were at their maximum of power, every 


capacity fresh and vigorous, their impressionableness open 


to the utmost compass, body at its best, soul at its best, cir- 


cumstances auspicious, life every way in functional perfec- 
tion; for if men attached as much importance in religion 


_ to bodily conditions as the Spirit does, we should see many 


more demonstrations of the Divine glory—and hence we 


may believe that Pentecost found these disciples at the 
height of physical and spiritual receptivity. ‘“ Not many’ 
—it was beautifully ordered. And quite as appropriate to 


bl 


the bodily and mental training was the fact that ‘suddenly 


there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting.” 
No ground exists for thinking that they expected the mira- 
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cle at that precise time, still less for believing that they 


looked for just such a marvelous phenomenon. It was 
sound without wind, heard by all in the room, and prob- 
ably heard in the city; a sound of massive volume, that 
descended from heayen and overawed the assembly by its 
evident marks of Jehovah’s presence. The majestic silence 
of God is most majestic in such inarticulate sound. 


But this was merely antecedent to a more astonishing fact 


in the flame, which quivered in a forked form over the brow 


of each one present. The resemblances to natural sound 


and natural flame were such as to indicate their character 
as symbols, while differencing themselves from the phenome- 


non they represented. They were not the promised Spirit, ~ 


but differed far more widely from its nature and offices than 
from ordinary material manifestations of sound and flame; 
and it was:precisely this breadth of dissimilarity in union 
with similarity that gave them such aptness for symbolic 
functions. Two ideas were prominent in these emblems— 
the unwersality of the power in the sound filling all the 


house, and the intensity of that power in the tongue of light 


and fire which sat on each individual in the assembly. The 
basic idea of the new dispensation was the invisible Christ, 


and this invisibility, as he often taught, was the necessary — 


condition to the gift of the Holy Ghost; and hence it was 
all-important that these emblems, while adequately fore- 
shadowing the omnipotence of the Spirit and its direct re- 
lations to the whole Church, should also observe the limita- 
tions of symbols in an epoch when the entire force of Chris- 
tianity was to be located in spirituality. 

Student, symbols sanctify the senses to the soul. 

Let us not undervalue these symbols. They did a great 
work. They were eminently serviceable in opening the way 
for the Spirit to be more powerful in its operations on the 
Church. Free from every clement of enthusiasm, still more 


the Holy Ghost, and ee to spe with other ere as 

the Spirit gave them utterance.” Pause a moment, and 
- consider the utility of symbols both in our providential and 
“religious development. The body is a constant factor in 
daily education as well as the Spirit; theology and Chris- — 


est and most legitimate activities. The Holy Spirit was to 
be a “helper” to body and soul; for only in this conjoined 
action could the human spirit come fully under the power 
_ of the Divine Spirit. Only thus could it preserve the con- 
_tinuity of the original scheme of creation. 

_ Think of the vastness and manifold arrangements of the 
image-system of the universe—so magnificent that we need - 
divine law, enforced by tremendous sanctions, against its 
—idolatrous abuses, and yet so essential that the Psalms of 
David, the splendid imagery of Isaiah, on to the lofty meta- 
: phors and pictorial prefigurations of the Apocalypse, had 
been impossible but for this provision. The breadth of this 
foundation for human culture is not the least of those adap- 
tations of God’s thoughts to our thoughts and of his ways 
to our ways, which everywhere signalize the prospective 
care and tenderness of our heavenly Father. How does 
the intellect think? How does one of its faculties act on 
other faculties? How is interaction over wide spaces, such 
as crude sensations, expanded and refined in reason with its 
abstractions, or an impression on the blood filtered into the 
conscience? as, when Macbeth asks, “How is it with me, 
when every noise appalls me?” or, when the thirty pieces 
2 of silver send the shiver of death from the once clutching 
hands of Judas to the heart already a suicide. We think 
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in words, and words are symbols. Words are far more than 


words—they are living things; the garnered stores of a 


world’s observation and experience; the immense capital on 
which every thinker works, and by which he shapes his 
common sense, his talent, his genius, to its ordained uses. 
These symbols have their laws and limitations. They are 
our highest currency. Pure coin have they to be, or they 
are no coin at all. 

But there is a second class of symbols. These are the sym- 
bols of the emotional nature, as words are the symbols of 
the intellect. The original structure of our nature provided 
for an emotional capacity—spontaneous, active, intensely 
susceptive—as an essential counterpart to the rational en- 
dowment. Left to his intellectual constitution, man could 
never have been God’s image, never could haye entered 
into close and sympathetic relations with him as Friend and 
Father; never could have fallen in such a way as to be ca- 
pable of redemption through Christ. In these symbols of 
emotion man widens out into new and vaster connections. 
The universe is not mere law. It is not simply a mechanic- 
al contrivance, but a system of emotional influences, steady 
in their rich inflowings upon his soul, non-volitional, im- 
personal, and permeative to every part of his complex be- 
ing. Read that fine passage by Cardinal Newman, in which 
he describes the power of music as exhibited in instrumental 
harmony. “There are,” says he, “seven notes in the scale; 
make them fourteen; yet what a slender outfit for so vast 
an enterprise! What science wrings so much out of so lit- 


tle? But of what poor elements does some great master in 


it create his new world! . .. Yet, is it possible that that 
inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes—so rich, 
yet so simple; so intricate, yet so regulated; so various, yet 
so majestic—should be a mere sound which is gone and per- 
ished? Can it be that these mysterious stirrings of the 


: fo not what, and awful impressions from we know not 
whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 

and. comes and goes, and begins and ends in itself? It is 
¥ not so; it cannot be. No; they have escaped from some 
higher sphere; they are the outpourings of eternal harmony 
_in the medium of created sound; they are echoes from our 
home; they are the voice of angels, or the magnificat of 
‘saints, or the living laws of divine governance, or the di- 
vine attributes; something are they beside themsélves which 
we cannot compass, which we cannot alter, though mortal 
man, and he perhaps not otherwise distinguished above his 
fellows, has the gift of eliciting them.” 

~ We know of nothing that gives a more logical and elo- 
uent expression to the power of emotional symbols than 
_ this splendid passage. Nor could we present a more forci- 
le illustration of the fact that utility rises into its consum- 
mation only in sentiment than the Cardinal’s reasoning. 

But there is a third class of symbols, suck as we have in 
poetry, oratory, architecture, sculpture, and painting—all 
which are the ministering servants of God to enlarge, viv- 
ify, and humanize our nature. Grant that these are not 
the highest instrumentalities; they are high, nevertheless, 
and high in this, that they are tributary to the highest; and, 
furthermore, they are divine in their origin and purpose. 

- Some men think lightly of these symbols. They see not 
how God. comes to the soul through such means. They 
ank them as low as the “wicked and slothful servant” 
ranked the “one talent,” -and sadly forget that if God be in 
the “one talent” it counts for somewhat more than “one.” 
How little we know of God’s accesses to us! “ When thou 
a. the ae Isaw thee.” Yes; there are “great- 
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transformed into the Christian epoch—without these attend- 
ant signs. Suggestive influences, emotional forces, enlarg- 
ing capacities, were needed; and, accordingly, sound and 
flame had their divine uses. ‘“ These audible and visible 
signs may be regarded as the sensuous garment which the 
power of the Spirit assumed.”** And, as we have implied | 
all along, these symbols were precisely such as to indicate 
the advance of the Church from a sensuous or semi-sensu- 
ous Judaism to spiritual Christianity. The progress toward 
this end had been clearly foreshadowed in our Lord’s pre- 
crucifixion ministry. Let the reader study the parables 
and figures of the Baptized Christ, and proceed from them 
and their two years’ history to the images and illustrations 
of the Transfigured Christ.. The difference is manifest. Gal- 
ilean methods are over; Judaic methods are now obvious. 
Moses and Elijah are idealized. Descending from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, the Son of man has received a larger 
endowment of the Spirit, and he enters on a new era of de- 
velopment. ‘Tale his parables in the last eight months of 
his teachings; take his miracles in the same space of time; 
take the topographical scenes of his life and labors—the 
changes in the geography of his movements, in his current: 
associations, in his habits, in the scope and pungency and 
vigor of his addresses, are all marked. The emotional Christ 
has grown, and hence we have the parable of the prodigal 
son, of the good Samaritan, the good shepherd, the vine and 
its branches, that by the laws of his personal development 
are in unison with his state. Qwuite as marked are his mira- 
cles. Blind men had been often cured of blindness, but 
such a hero as the blind man in the ninth chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel was an impossibility at any previous period. 
And so, too, Mary of Bethany, with her heroic spiritual de- 
votion. The suffering Christ, the emotional Christ, the Christ 
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of the Supper, of the farewell discourse, of the garden, of 
__ the cross, was being perfected; and the poverty, the loneli- 
ness, the measureless solitude of a human soul in the drear- 
iness of exile, were all reaching their last intensity. And 
this wonderful augmentation in his Messianic capacity, and 
in his disclosure of it, had an analogous manifestation in his 
followers. Late in his life, and subsequently to the trans- 
cee figuration, we have Zaccheus and other instances exempli- 
fying this sympathy with the emotional Christ; and, judg- 
ing from these cases, we are not surprised that Nicodemus 
-and Joseph should emerge into such sudden distinction 
among Christ’s friends after his passion. 

Viewing the matter in this light, we may venture to as- 
sume that the later ministry of the Lord Jesus was very 
effective—singularly so among the disciples no less than 
among the apostles—and the cases apparently isolated to 
which we have referred, such as Zaccheus, the blind man 
in St. John’s ninth chapter, and Nicodemus and Joseph, 
may have somewhat of a typical character. Any way, they 
fall in naturally with the presence of one hundred and 
twenty souls in waiting for Pentecost, and take their place 
in that divine order which makes them all—apostles and 
 disciples—the spectators of those symbols for which their 
emotional natures had been disciplined, and makes them 
also the recipients of the baptism of fire, that their recent 
experience had prepared them to realize and instantly as- 
‘similate. Symbols to the senses, symbols to suggestion and 
imagination, profounder symbols to emotion and affection, 
symbols of the Invisible Christ, symbols even greater of 
Christ ascended to the Father, and giving a far wider mean- 
ing to his mere invisibility; and beyond the symbols the sub- 
dime realities to faith, courage, devotion. All these are 
contained in the compass of the sound, the baptism of fire, 
and the climax “filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
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The inaugural wonder of Pentecost was the Holy Ghost 
in the form of human speech. No sooner were the disciples » 
baptized with the Spirit than they began to speak; and, no 
doubt, had they spoken in their mother-tongue, the effect 
would have been amazing. But this was not the inaugural 
wonder. ‘The race of mankind was to be acknowledged, 
honored, and even glorified, in the glory of Christ as mani- 
fested in the descending Spirit. “Other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” The subtle influences of lan- 
guage act among men of the same nation to isolate them by 
associations and habits of taste and culture from one anoth- 
er. The poet has his language, the scientific man has his 
vocabulary, the theologian has his technology, and these 
are insulators of man from man; and brogues, provihcial- 
isms, idioms, fantastic dialects, add to the evil. You do not 
think in my words, and therefore you have not my precise 
feelings. Only when emotion bears us out of ourselves, and 
strips off all conventional distinctions, do we speak the one 
human vernacular. And its miracle of Pentecost, in its 
earliest demonstration of a world-wide agency, taught apos- 
tles and disciples that a free and permanent access was 
guaranteed for the gospel to all human souls. 
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> SIXTH STUDY. > 


Tur HER0o-PREACHER OF PENTECOST. 


 ©Witha glance that reached forward to the most distant ages, yet had im- 
~ mediate reference to the enlargement of the narrow views of his own time» 

he (Joel) foretuld, as the chiefest of blessings, that the day was at hand when 
the prophetic spirit should no longer be confined to this or that class, but 
. goals be poured out upon all humanity, on male and ea on old and 


ae ie Sigacd gifts of the Spirit remained to be proved by the future course of 
the proves: but other external sins were at once made manifest as a public 


" «What Meaneth This?”—Consciousness of the Disciples—Dual 
Mystery—The Apostle of Pentecost—Development and Training 
of the Man—How the Apostle Met the Mockers— Peter and Joel 
_ —Application of the Prophecy—Inferential Teachings. 


HE natural instinct of curiosity, always sure to be 
aroused when addressed, could not fail to be power- 


fully excited when Jerusalem was thrown into such sud- 
3 ee: commotion. J erusalem at that juncture v was the most 


Imagination is the most 
It reasons with or without 


t. At this time Jerusalem was vividly awake to the 
ange conflicts going on in her fortunes. She had a moral 
lirium tremens. Her external life was sorely perplexed; 


a og at 
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her internal life still more painfully troubled. The popu- 


lar atmosphere was full of phantoms; and while these shad- 
owy figures moved in their silent processions and shed their 


horrors on the sacred places, the ruling classes felt the on-_ 


coming of predestined doom. She could never be Jerusa- 
lem again, for she was now the Jerusalem of the crucified 
Christ, “slain by wicked hands;” and while repentance and 
remission of sins were possible to her citizens, the awful 
penalty of crime was already working at her heart. Such 
is the restless energy of guilt, such its unappeasable inquis- 
itiveness, that, naturally enough, the noise which had been 
heard, and the wild rumors afloat, would collect an imme- 
diate multitude at the central point of the excited scene. 
Outside of the Holy City no such spectacle as met the 
eyes of this great throng could have been witnessed. She 


herself had never known an event like it, either as to qual- _ 


ity or magnitude. Dispersed Jews, “devout men out of 
every nation under heaven,” gathered to the presence of 
the apostles, who were now the commanding interest in this 
historic metropolis, whose heart-strings, always vibrating, 


lay as a vast net-work over remote nations. Homeless ~ 


everywhere, these “devout men”’ had but one home, and it 
was theirs because the home of their religion. What a 
national hour was this when they beheld their hierarchy 
confronted by a body of men who made no pretensions to 
popular honors, and were known, if known at all, as ob- 
jects of contempt! But this national hour was soon to be- 
come the most personal of all the hours of their lives. No 
doubt “the wonderful works of God,” if declared to these 


foreign Jews and proselytes in the language of Judea, would , 


<5 


have been an astonishment. Such speakers, with such top- 
ics, could not but produce a marvelous effect. Far more 
amazing was the fact that these Galileans were the speak- 
ers. Their piovincial character was apparent; and yet 
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these were the men whom the assembled strangers heard in 
languages and dialects of remote peoples. Each stranger 
‘became a party to the scene, and was instantly domesticated 
in that unique congregation; the miracle was a home mir- 
gi acle; and, for the hour, Parthians, Medes, Elamites, inhab- 

ss itants of Asia Minor, were brought into affinity on the ba- 
‘sis of language. This, on human grounds, was the inex- 
= plicable wonder, the mystery of all mysteries, to a devout 
_ ~~ ~-Jew—namely, to see the very adytum of his religion thrown 
wide open, its sacred contents—which the solitude of centu- 
ries had guarded—suddenly sent forth into the air of the 
~ common world; and Crete, Arabia, and even Rome, audi- 
ble with the hallowed words which proclaimed “the won- 
_— derful works of God.” Transport yourselves to an antiquity 
) nearly two thousand years ago, to that precise period when 
_ the hereditary ages of the past had culminated in the stern- 
ize est of prejudices and the strongest of passions; enter into 
‘the feelings of devout Jews respecting the sanctity of their 
language as interblended with the sanctity of their religion, 
and the very glory of their Jehovah inseparably allied with 
the terms and titles so reverently applied to him; and while 
this may overtax your imagination, perchance you may get 
a sufficient outline of the reality to understand why they 
were “amazed, and were in doubt, saying one to another, 
“What meaneth this?” It did have a meaning, and they 
must find it out. 
Amazement and doubt were emotions in these men proper 
to the hour, and inevitable under circumstances then exist- 
ing. On the other hand, the disciples, in their ecstasy of 
-soul, had recognized the symbolic channels through which 
they had been filled with the Holy Ghost. In this state of 
exaltation they were inspired in such a way as enabled them 
as to grasp foreign languages, and impress to some extent 
those hearers whose sensibilities prepared them to receive the 
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utterances. An initial work was done; and yet, amid their 
vagueness and bewilderment, assured of the miracle but 
unable to comprehend its import, the best of them could 
only inquire, “What meaneth this?” The wonder seems 
to have been twofold: first, there was astonishment that 
foreign languages should be used as media for communicat- 
ing religious truth; and secondly, astonishment that Galile- 
ans or Jews should have been the agents in this work. The 
wonder was most wondrous in this, that it was so wn-Jewish 
in regard to their traditions, and so wnnatural in its imme- 
diate connections. But, on the other side of this question, 
were not the ends of the earth to remember and turn unto 
the Lord? and was not his law to go forth out of Zion, and 
his word from Jerusalem? and were not the nations to say, 
“Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord?” 
Even here, therefore, Jewish Messianic ideas had room to 
act; and hence the opportunity was urgent for Christian 
inspiration to declare the meaning of this most extraordi- 
nary occasion. And the explanation was the more needed 


at the instant; for, in spite of the general sympathy, there — 


were mockers who said, ‘These men are full of new wine.” 

Now, here is a marvelous occasion. The first distinet 
proclamation of Christianity has to be made; these symbols 
have to be explained; the historical Jesus of Nazareth has 
to be identified with the risen, ascended, glorified Christ— 
the visible one with the invisible; and a scheme of grace 
will begin its majestic unfoldings in a Church destined to 
embrace all nations. The prominent man of this occasion 
is the apostle Peter. Not much is known of the twelve 
from the Gospels; only a few are brought into the fore- 
ground; and St. Peter is the only one who is frequently in 
view—almost a picture, indeed, in every historic landscape; 
and moreover, so well defined in his characteristics as to 
secure a very clear impression of his nature, temperament, 
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and habits. Great men have to be thoroughly known to 
be known at all. The surname of Peter, which the Lord 
Jesus gave him, is an expression of the Lord’s insight into 
his courageous nature, prompt impulses, vigorous interac- 
tions between intellect and emotion, and of a certain whole- 
ness of being which eminently fitted him to initiate, to com- 
mand, and to administer. With him thought never lin- 
gered long in its formative stages, nor were his judgments 
of slow and unimpassioned growth, so that he had nothing 
of the scientific mind, but was the practical man incased 
in an imaginative or poetical temperament. The elements 
-___ in_him were somewhat heterogeneous; and in this he resem- 
bled all very great characters, that are always a sort of 
se pluribus unum, and which, like granite, have their ingre- 
- __ dients slowly crystallized under great pressure. The press- 
se: ure in his case was not wanting, and he fairly won the title 
of the “ Rock-man.” Not one of the twelve passed through 
such experiences, both as to number and variety, the conta- 
gion of circumstances always present, and the individuality 
of the man often yielding to capricious incidents that would 
have utterly overthrown any ordinary character. The real 
personality of the man was never seriously touched; and 
however inconsistent and variable in moments of infirmity, 
like a well-built tree, he recovered erectness and poise after 
the disturbing storm had passed. Or, varying the figure, 
this impulsive man was like a great locomotive, whose very 
massiveness gave gravitation the greater power to hold it 
on the track. 

Such a nature must have eras very distinctly marked. 
Such a nature could not shape itself in character without 
more or less violence. Such a nature would learn the most 
determinative lessons of life by means of sharp contrasts. 
Nor would these contrasts be as fugitive reflections in a 
mirror, but as portraits of self painted in enduring colors 
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of memory. ~The ideal St. Peter had no quality more per- 
manent than recollection; and the power of minute and 


vivid recall which marks his discourses and Epistles was one 


of the grand constituents of his organizing and adminis- 


trative capacity. Reference has just been made to the eras . 


of his career. Well was it for him that he started life as a 
fisherman, winning his daily existence at first-hand from 
material nature in the most uncertain of her forms, and 
training muscle and nerves to fearlessness and daring, along 
with skill and forethought, amidst such scenes as were com- 
mon on the Sea of Galilee. Of the first era of his moral 
development as one of John’s disciples we know nothing; 
but it is not difficult to conjecture the profound influence 
which the stern and heroic Baptist had upon his impressi- 
ble and imaginative mind. Already the institutions of the 
theocracy—august in native dignity, venerable in associa- 
tions, its past touchingly pathetic and yet grandly heroic, 
and its future so assuringly resplendent under the current 
Messianic visions of the day—-must have taken firm hold 
upon his convictions and sentiments, the two forces never 


far apart in his complex being. The scenery forming the 


frame-work of the Baptist’s ministry, itself in league with 
his preaching and practice; the unwasted echoes of the old 
prophetic denunciations of Israel’s sins that lived again in 
these utterances of the desert; the re-fulfillment of the an- 
cient types of language, imagery, and manner that suddenly 
startled the sleepy conventionalisms of the age, must have 
found easy access to his sensitiveness. Passing from John 
te Christ, we know what these three years were in which 
his ardent feelings and hasty impulses so often mastered 
him, and how at last he fell in sin and shame. Whatever 
he lost, he kept his memory, which, under God, saved him; 
for memory is a strong anchor when it goes down fathoms 
deep in a well-bottomed past. 
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But the divine discipline went on; and when Christ rose 
from the dead and sought his lost friend, no one of the dis- 
ciples rose more quickly into “newness of life.’ Blessed 
____ to him were those forty days—blessed too the ten days—and 
most blessed this day of Pentecost, on which he gathers the 
_ first-fruits of his life’s harvest, and offers them in priestly 
homage to his Lord. The strong and tenacious senses of 
this man, holding his impassioned intellect in their tight 
hs grasp, could not tolerate the idea of a suffering Messiah; 
Er but, like all high-wrought, sensuous natures, once converted, 
he was the man above all others to strengthen his brethren. 
The real “primacy” was inward, not outward; and if ex- 
ternally it showed itself as the apostle of the circumcision, 
this was precisely the sphere in which this crystalline rock 
was so much needed to bear the tremendous pressure of 
Judaic Christianity. Already, in the ten days, he has an- 
nounced the coming Peter, and it is beautifully congruous 
with the fortunes of the hour that he should interpret the 
symbolic sound and fire to the amazed multitude. 

. First, then, the “ mockers” were to be silenced.’ The 
~ eonduct of the disciples was explained by these men on the 
theory of drunkenness—a very natura] theory for “mock- 

ers,” for it is noteworthy that even theories are singularly 
faithful to the ruling quality in men, and hence sensual 
men are quick to see sensualism in others. very compar- 
ison, every analogy, we use is sure to betray us; and ac- 
cordingly, if we were inclined to point out the most exact 
index of the extreme sensuousness or debauching sensuality 
Sot our day, we should not direct you to its secret licentious- 
ness or its open beastliness, but to the supposed analogies 
_ which science, so called, declares it has found between man 
and the lower animality. Most men look downward to find 
their images of self. 
_ One can readily make a picture cf this scene. There is 
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sudden quietness; exclamations are hushed; and St. Peter 
rises to speak. ‘The silent witnesses encircle him, and his 
bearing and theirs are strong presumptions against the 
charge of the mockers. Not drunken; it is but the third 
hour of the day; a calm denial; no rebuke; only “ye sup- 
pose;” and how unlike this man Peter to the quick-tem- 
pered man who drew his sword in the garden and cut off the 
ear of Malchus! Following the denial is the affirmation ; 
and he proceeds to show what thé phenomenon is which has 
been attributed to wine. It is Joel’s prophecy which has 
been fulfilled. In the age of Uzziah, when sensual iniqui- 
ties—and especially drunkenness—were national vices, Joel 
arose to point Judah to a period when the Spirit of God 
should be poured out on all humanity. The period was 
near; the period was also afar. It had a meaning for Ju- 
dah, and a meaning for a remote elect. Prophets began to 


arise in no long time—Amos, Zechariah, Micah—prophets | 


of the people and from the people, voices of lowly souls, 
voices from sheep-folds and vineyards, voices from humble 


villages and hill solitudes. The grand verification then to 


a decaying Judaism was now renewed far more grandly; 
and St. Peter shows plainly how he had learned in the forty 
days to read the new covenant in the old. Jewish? 
Yes; and Christian too—the wisest of arguments and the 
clearest. of illustrations for devout Jews—so wise, so clear 
in logic and imagination, as to place analogy closely beside 
identity, and yet keep them apart. 

We have seen the shaping of St. Peter. The growth of 
the man from the fisherman to the disciple; from the des- 
ert surroundings of the Baptist to the meadows and hills 
of fair Galilee and Christ’s landscape-gospels; and thence 
on to the bitter experiences in Judea and the sad downfall 
right among Christ’s worst enemies; and still on through 
the forty days and their memorable seyuel—the growth of 


al 
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this exceptional man has been one visible phenomenon of 
its class in the Gospels. A double end is thereby gained. | 


_ We understand Christ better. We see the Divine Work- 


man more fully—every touch of his hand, every method of 
his art; we see it all more vividly in this apostle than in any 
other of the twelve. And now, standing up among his 
brethren—Christ invisible, an excited multitude before him 
—how the majesty of St. Peter, though so commanding in 
speech, is even more majestic in that efflux of air and man- 
ner which is reserved to unspoken language as the final 
latency of its supreme power! ‘The sympathy and absorb- 
ing quality of the apostle are here very apparent. He is 
Joel through and through. The idea of a widely-diffused 
communication, and, coincidently, the idea of adjustment 
and equalization so prominent in the prophet, in announc- 
ing the bestowments of the Spirit, are prominent in the 
apostle. Joel, with all his liberality and freedom, had a 
touch of Elijah. The tone of indignant justice was not 
lacking. And you mark how St. Peter speaks of the “ great 
and notable day of the Lord.” So it must be perforce. 
There can be no sentiment without justice; there can be no 
justice without sentiment. The man who is simply just is 


never truly just; the man who is merely kind is never gen- 


uinely kind. Righteousness and peace not only coéxist, but 
they “kiss each other.” Like all real poets, the psalmist 
makes no mistake. 

Furthermore, Joel’s sublime conception indicates a law 
of providence in mind worthy of more consideration than 


it gets. The law is that genius is not an intellectual power 


alone, but likewise a seminal virtue. Call it distributive, 
nucleating, assimilable; your terms are right. Its very es- 
sence is reproductiveness. It never sticks to its birthplace. 


- It migrates over large surfaces. Essentially is it cosmopol- 


itan and itinerant. Its field is the world, and its breath is 
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the atmosphere of the lands salted by the seas. It knows 
all the aromas, and it feeds on the fruits of every tropic. 
Joel was the forerunner of a new age of prophets. What 
we know in political science as democracy had its Church- 
birth in Joel. And the motto of his mission—“ Rend your 
heart, but not your garments”—is still the mighty protest 
against fastidiousness and exclusion, and the prophetic key- 
note of all reforms and revivals. 

Providence never singly creates great men. Grace never 
sanctifies a soul for solitude. We see it in literature. 
Crabbe, Burns, Cowper, bring their poems to the common 
people. Watts and the Wesleys humanize hymns for the 
masses. Scott turns dull history into lively romance, and 
there is such vitality in the transfiguration that there is 
well-nigh a mania among imitators. Bonaparte creates 
soldiers by a word, and the face of Washington is the pro- 
phetic advertisement of freedom to a hemisphere. Thank 
God for the genius of poor men, and then thank him that 
they are a prolific race. 

A grand hour it was when Joel proclaimed the bestow- 
ment of the Spirit on young and old, on handmaidens and 
slaves—a far grander hour when St. Peter enforced and 
applied this ancient scripture to the multitude gathered 
on the inaugural-day of the Christian Church. And fitly 
he closes the first paragraph of the first apostolic sermon 
with the words, “ Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” 
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o> SEVENTH STUDY << 


THE Pentecost SERMON, 


“Among all the apostles, then, Peter is the one who must have felt most 
keenly in his heart the reaction caused by his Master’s resurrection.”— 
Godet. 

‘We should never forget the lofty position which Jesus occupied even in- 
the state of humiliation.”—Starke. 

“« Peter never loses sight of the great event of the day—the gift of the Holy 

_ Ghost—which, like a thread of gold, reflects its light in etry part of the dis- 
course -”—Lechler. 


Wa 


eS . of St. Peter’s Discourse—What it Was Not and What it 
~ Was—The Main Point — Jesus of Nazareth — Jesus and Pales- 
tine — His Unique Plan— How the Apostle Manages this Di- 
vision of his Argument—lIts Success—Basis Here to Introduce 
iy at Divine and Human Agency—Change of Argument—Resurrec- 
. tion of Jesus—St. Peter’s Signal Ability-—Climax of the Argu- 
é ment. j 

we HE leading Seen thought of the discourse ir 
- the introduction ends with the twenty-first verse, anc 
the line of movement immediately changes. So far St 
¥e Peter has displayed tact and skill in getting himself and his 
cause in a fair position before his audience. A conciliatory 
2 spirit, united with proper decision, has characterized his 
-exordium. The charge of drunkenness has been promptly 
refuted, the source of the wonder has been stated, and the 
hearers have been reminded that the prophet Joel, speaking 
by the authority of Jehovah, had announced long ago this 
: says occurrence. ee ne prepared the way by this con- 
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ject, he hastens to advance into the heart of the matter. 
Attention is further enlisted by the courteous address, “ Ye 
men of Israel,’ and the central idea of the address is in- 
stantly given—“Jesus of Nazareth.” By this name he was 
well known. Jerusalem and her hierarchy had laid the 
emphasis of opprobium upon it; and on all occasions when 
contempt was to be expressed for his character and preten- 
sions, this was the designation used. It set forth his lowly 
origin, his obscure rearing, his earthly humiliation in all 
its aspects; and the phrase had become too historical in re- 
spect to the nation and too biographical as relative to him- 
self for omission in the present discourse. The incarnation 
of Jesus had not only to be taught, but the minute circum- 
stances which attended it, the peculiar associations that 
made it so repulsive to a proud and arrogant race, the local 
coloring veiling attractions otherwise impressive—and hence 
the logic of St. Peter’s method called for just such promi- 
nence as he assigned to Jesus of Nazareth. The honest 
apostle would not disguise the opprobrious connections of 
the word. Not only would he say Jesus, but Jesus of Naz- 
areth, and the infamy clinging to it in Jerusalem should be 
fully recognized even while the glory of his exaltation was 
being displayed. 

The doctrine which the apostle is about to discuss is 
clearly propounded. It leads off the new paragraph, and 
is vigorously stated. Who was this Jesus of Nazareth? 
“A man approved of God,” not in the sense of moral ap- 
probation or commendation, but proved or attested in his 
state of humiliation as a “servant,” and so certified to hixy 
countrymen “by miracles and wonders and signs” as to 
satisfy the senses and the intellect that he was sent of God. 
Stated in this form, the manhood of Jesus implied his es- 
sential Deity, and, obviously, this precise mode of stating 
the doctrine was the only one consistent with the historical 
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argument which he had adopted and the logical method un- 
der which he was to proceed to his demonstration. The 
same historico-logical method was subsequently employed 
by St. Stephen, and notably by St. Paul. One may call it 
by excellence the Method of Inspiration, seen aforetime in 
the more elaborate Psalms, seen with singular force and 
compass in the apologetics of St. Paul—the past reproduced 
in shapes tributary to the present, and incapable of any ex- 
planation except on the ground of continuity in historic 
- facts and logical truths. These miracles, wonders, signs, so 
closely interwoven with the geography, hygiene, society, and 
government of Palestine, and really wrought into Jewish 
structural life, had their immediate value, not the least of 
which was such a modification of the old Judea as to cre- 
ate, in certain respects, a new Judea as the arena of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Yet, the highest value of these marvelous 
phenomena lay in their future uses. While they proved 
Jesus to be the Father’s agent and messenger, they were 
under the present law of providential reserve and limita- 
tion. Not one of them exhausted its contents; not one of 
them brought its fullness of force, or could bring it, to bear 
on a current issue; for the invariable policy of Jesus was 
to allow no climax of impressions, nor did he at any time 
or in any way suffer the scattered rays of his glory to gather 
in a focus. Over territories widely sundered, over many a 
waste place, even in regions uninhabited save by demdniacs, 
as well as in villages and cities, he allowed a beam of his 
native splendor to escape the guarded investiture; but the 
strictest economy in the exercise of his power was the basis 
principle in his ministry, and he often restrained ardent wit- 
nesses from proclaiming his Messiahship. 
Not as Jesus did he anxiously seek to show forth his 
glory. ‘The joy was “set before him,” and he made no 
time-draft upon that infinite exchequer. Often danger was 
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imminent that the wonders and signs would overstep the 
boundaries of moral evidence and assume physical domi- 
nancy, but he instantly checked the threatened excess. Je- 
sus of Nazareth must maintain inviolably the sacredness of 
a consistency the like of which was never laid as burden, 
duty, sentiment upon any man, and therefore specific and 
exclusive to him as the Son of man. That lowly cottage, 
that carpenter’s shop, that sequestered monotony, that 
solitude of the echoless hills in his breath, that silent 
look of the stars in his eyes, that hush of mystery, in 
which day and night were tranquilly one in the pulses of 
his blood—is it possibie for us to feel how much this in- 
volved? 

No amount of inspiration, adapted at that moment to St. 


Peter’s capacity and accordant with his observation and ex- 


perience, could have secured him an exhaustive insight into 
this imperative harmony of Jesus with the Jesus of Naza- 
reth. There was no surplusage. Had there been, the man 
and the apostle would have been damaged. Exuberance 
at the instant would have been quite like the elder Peter, 
but he knows exactly how to put the argument and exactly 
the amount of concentrated force to locate in the doctrine— 
Jesus of Nazareth. Inspiration is adequate to the demand. 
The hour is supreme, and the man holds its sovereignty di- 
rect from Jehovah. Impulsive men are very intolerant of 
to-morrow. ‘To-morrow is a long way off, and Peter was 
just the man to rush on the swollen tide of sensations 
across the barriers of to-day. But see his rigid environ- 
ment in the occasion. The inaugural address of a vast- 
epoch was to be delivered, and every word was to-be sur- 
charged with an infinitude of meaning. That sound as of 
a rushing mighty wind, which had originated in no lower 
air, and that flame of cloven tongue, which glowed over 
Peter’s brow, had descended from heaven, and the twin 
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wonders were to authenticate their birthplace. The speech 
was to have ageressive motion; the speech was to burn its 
way to the multitude; that scoffing was to be blown off as 
chaff or consumed in the flame; devout men were to go 
away with a new spirituality; and the immense responsi- 


_ bility had concentrated on this single apostle. But Prov- 


idence always does its grandest things through some one 
man, and the eternal routine was not to be interrupted. 
Therefore the greatness of St. Peter’s method. The doc- 
trine of the Divine Sonship and the unity of the Son with 
the Father in the Holy Trinity is held in strict abeyance, 
and is so held because it is historically and logically alien 
to the argument. To give the doctrine of humanity its 
true position and guarantee its entire force; to give it the 
amplitude of its contour; to give it the precise belongings 
of time and place and circumstance, and to bring it in- 
stantly and directly home to Jerusalem as Jerusalem, and 
to Rome as Rome; and to strike these two great centers 
and simultaneously the circumference, in which lay the 


magnificent outspread of the Mediterranean provinces; tell 


me if man ever stood on such a height as this, the only 
power at command the power of speech! 

To see the inspiration, you must see the man. To see 
the man, you must see the inspiration. 

I know not a finer instance of consummate management 
of mind, a soldier-like order of tactics, precision in station- 
ing the forces, every combatant energy in its place, than 
we have in this sudden and astonishing outburst of St. 
Peter’s power. We have known him as a dashing talker, 


_ but never as a speaker organized and equipped for a tran- 
-scendant victory. The appeal is to facts. You saw these 


facts; they were familiar, every-day facts, and the facts 
occurred everywhere. City and country beheld them. 
Children knew them. Lepers knew them. Demoniacs 
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knew them. In and around your temple, at your festivals, 
in the presence of priests and Pharisees, the authorities of 
your nation witnessing, the nation itself a witness, these 
facts happened “in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know.” No hearsay is allowed. Face to face with Jesus 
of Nazareth you stood for three years, so that this man 
“proved of God” is no stranger, no adventurer, no deceiv- 
er, but one whose birthplace, rearing, associations, com- 
pelled you to investigate his claims, so that just because he 
was Jesus of Nazareth the possibilities of imposition and 


deception were shut off, “as ye yourselves also know.” This. 
appeal made to what they know, made so resolutely, made . 


just when it was, and put in the most commanding position 
of the argument, is a master-stroke of power. 

IXeeping in view the main purpose of the speaker—viz., 
to establish the fact that Jesus was the anointed servant of 
God—we can see why his argument assumed the form which 
it did in this instanee. ‘The argument was thoroughly Mes- 
sianic—nay, it was intensely Messianic—and, moreover, it 
xecorded to the letter with the modes Jesus had adopted in 
gaining disciples. By these very means St. Peter and the 
npostles had been won to his side and endeared to him and 
his kingdom, I*ar wider expansions the subject allowed; 
such enlargements, for instance, as the logic of miracles 
(powers), wonders, and signs had, but it was not logic for 
this immediate moment. Jesus of Nazareth has been proved 
to be a true man, sent of God, and clothed with delegated 
powers as God’s representative or envoy extraordinary? If 
so, then Jehovah is the efficient cause and Jesus the instru- 
mental cause of the triplicate proof couched in miracles or 
powers, and wonders and signs; and while the reasoning in- 
volves the absolute Deity of Christ, yet the latter is left un- 
touched as not germane to the immediate issue. The dis- 
earded and crucified Jesus must be restored, first of all, to 
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his trond birthright, ‘and the circumcised Jesus, the bap- 
a6 tized Jesus, the transfigured Jesus, must recover his place 
in the lineage of David and the citizenship of Israel. St. | 
a Peter was a Jew dealing with Jews. He was awakening a y 
nation at its hierarchial and metropolitan center. He was 
‘3 “beginning at Jerusalem,” as Jesus had commanded; and, 
— accordingly, to begin at the Holy City, where centuries had 
_ witnessed Jehovah’s special providences and the faith of an 
elect race had prided itself on such interpositions, was to 
ef begin with “Jesus of Nazareth,” “a man proved of God” 
by a series of evidences “ ye yourselves also know.” Naz- 
_ _areth was essential to the argument, The manger was the 
_ starting-place for the throne. 
--‘The leading idea of the argument has been already lo- 
RE cated in God, and it must be expanded. The twenty-third 
Z verse does it. This same Jesus, the sent of God, was given 
up to the Jews, surrendered, left to their hands. “That 
‘i God intended to surrender Jesus to his enemies is plainly 
Bs : set forth in prophecy which implies divine foreknowl]- 
ae! _edge.”* “God gave him, and they took him. What God 
Pr aa they performed.”+ And the human agency is 
“si very definitely marked off, and the extraneous sphere of 
barbarous cruelty the Jews chose for themselves to occupy 
a is vividly set forth in the words, “Ye have taken and by | 
— wicked hands have crucified and slain.” Such was the in- 
- tense hatred of these Jews to the Nazarene that the »y were 
Ee ict satisfied to destroy their Messiah. They must make 
their shocking iniquity a spectacle to the world. They 
must practice their weapons in a Jewish trial, and then 
z ay them, whetted to a sharper edge, to his Roman trial,; 
and so add this aggravation to the guilt of ‘wicked hands” 
by surrendering him to the Romans. The terrible obvious- 
he ness of the facts, sure to be intensely quickened by the in- 
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stincts of the hour, would carry the heart of the argument 
to their hearts, and the “ wicked hands” would be ineyi- 
tably understood to mean the scourging, the mock robe 
and crown, the taunt, the shame of companionship with 


malefactors, and the Roman cross, as the last possible in- 
tensification which their crime could admit. Judas was — 


the type of Judaism when Judaism betrayed Jesus to 
Rome. 

Here the argument changes, and the resurrection of Je- 
sus of Nazareth is introduced. The evidential light which 
had accumulated upon him as the man proved of G'od is now 
resplendently enhanced, and the subject is deemed by the 
speaker of such importance as to occupy a much larger 
space than is given to any other division of his topic. It 
was not the fact of the resurrection, but the fact that God 
had raised him up, on which St. Peter laid stress. Die he 
might, die he did, at your hands; but it was impossible, on 
physical and moral grounds, for him to remain dead. The 
attestations already cited are enforced by a prophecy from 


David which could only apply in its full force to Jesus of 


Nazareth, the illustrious descendant of his royal house. 
Had St. Peter shown that the prophecy could not refer to 
David? Had he proved that it was Messianic? Yes; but 
this Messiah was Jesus. No one could claim to be the Jew- 
ish Messiah unless he rose from the dead. Whatever he 
might be or might do, he must be unloosed from the bands 
of death and show the badges of victory over the grave; 
and this culminating proof Jesus had given, whereof we are 
all witnesses. It was the precise moment to say this word. 
Its supreme capacity could now be felt... Manner is the con- 
summate excellence of the internal mind, especially the 
speaking mind; and Peter’s manner had recommended his 
appeal. He knew what to say; he knew when to say it. 
The facts were not artificially but logically connected; the 
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ideas were closely affianced ; and each successive constituent 

of the speech went forward to swell the momentum to the 
conclusion. ; 

“This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we are all wit- 

- nesses.” Then, as now, the foremost place in the Divine 

x economy was assigned to the witnessing. Then, as now, 

God provided the proofs, and was just as careful to provide 

the right kind of men to see and announce them. Then, 

‘s as now, educated eyes were essential to educated minds, and 

a well-trained consciousness was a necessary counterpart of 

a cultivated conscience. Intellect must be measured by its 

competency to an occasion. If we test St. Peter’s intellect 

-- by this standard, its power must be admitted. The inspira- 


____ tion was there, but much was also there to be inspired. 
____ Given the same quantum of inspiration to John or Thomas, 
or any other apostle, and though the work might have been 
aaa done, it could not have been done as Peter did it. 


One step more. Not only is this man the risen Jesus, but 
he has received the promise of the Father, and hath shed 
forth the Holy Ghost, “which ye now see and hear.” The 


same Jesus whom ye crucified is here present in his Spirit. 
_ And now David again. A moment ago it was David as 
_~ the prophet of the resurrection, and this moment it is Da- 


vid as the prophet of his kingly exaltation, with the pun- 
p gent words: “ Until I make thy foes thy footstool.” “Son 
of David” had been their favorite conception of the Mes- 
§ siah. It degenerated age by age into a phantom, an illu- 
4 sion, a secular ambition, a wild fanaticism, and as such took 
a its ultimate development in the hierarchy. How utterly 
__un-Jewish their “Son of David” became in the person of 
Jesus the Nazarene has appeared in their confederated ac- 
tion with pagan Rome in his murder. The old perplexity 
ig revived: “ How say they that Christ is David’s son?... 
= David therefore calleth him Lord, how is he then his son?” 
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And now the argument is ripe for its climax, and the one 
“Therefore,” following three minor uses of the word, col- 
* lects the whole reasoning in the verse: “Therefore, let all 
the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made 
that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ.” 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF ST. PETER’S SERMON. 


“ By itself it (the Holy Spirit) teaches nothing, but without its aid all hu- 


man doctrine is nothing. It is this which gives life and strength to every re- 


ligious truth which we hear; this which imprints on our soul and recalls to 
our attention those sacred principles to which our reason has already as- 
sented.”— Bishop Heber’s Bampton Lectures. 

“Has there ever been a single man, from the days of Adam until now, who 
has not needed that the Spirit of God should come to him to convince him of 
sin?”—Julius Charles Hare. 


8 Peter and his First Sermon—St. Peter and St. John—“ Testify 
and Exhort”--St. Peter’s Imagination—Results of the Sermon— 
Not only Numbers, but Joyous Numbers—-This Discourse a Study 
—The Proved Jesus—Bearing of His Miracles in their Specific 
Character on His Messianic Office—Popular Miracles versus Na- 
tional Signs—Christ’s Miracles Affected the Heart as Auxiliary 
to Faith—Incident Connected with the Introduction of Watts’s 
Hymns—Holy Ghost as the Spirit. Convicting of Sin. 


EVIEWING this Pentecost discourse by St. Peter, I 
think we must all conclude that its high intellectual 


and literary merits are none the less obvious as a human 


effort because of its divine inspiration. The method is fine- 
ly logical, the generic conception that Jesus of Nazareth is 


the true Messiah is closely and consecutively maintained, 


the parts hold well together, no episode or digression oc- 
curs, and, like a great river swelling to the sea, its volume 


of power is fullest at the close. If the exordium of the 
__ speech is modest and conciliatory the progress is firmly as- 
___sertive and energetically truthful, while the peroration is 
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intensely forcible. It is an admirable union of history, 
prophecy, exegesis, and personal application; and the hu- 


man capacity is so obvious in its structural laws that we are © 


not tempted to magnify its inspiration at the expense of its 


strength and beautiful naturalness. Think how that ex-_ 


cited crowd was soothed to listening quietness in a moment, 


and how the utmost fixedness of attention was secured and 


held, and surely we may believe that the best working men- 
tal faculty and the helps of inspiration codperated on the 
happiest terms. Peter, as Peter, impressed his audience— 
Peter as the Galilean fisherman—for it is the order of nat- 
ure that our peculiarities, if not repulsive, should be means 
of influence; and it was desirable that this homespun man, 
preaching in Jerusalem, should make himself felt. The 
unique individuality gave edge and point to every syllable; 
and if the man was disclosed to his depths, the apostle gave 
a most satisfactory foretokening of the space he was to fill 
in Judean Christianity. Here is intellect in burnished 
vigor, but no cold intellectualism; intellect with enthusi- 


asm without extravagance, and intrepidity with most exem- . 


plary meekness. Nothing, to my mind, is more Pentecostal 
than this great speech, nothing among its wonders so gladly 
wonderful as its dialectic spirit in entire separation from 
stiff and cumbersome forms, nothing so appropriately local- 
ized and yet so broadly and inherently sympathetic with 


the outlying world of humanity—a missionary sermon 


which the nineteenth century could not modernize with all 
its learning and skill and grace. ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Barjona!”’ and that day witnessed thy blessedness. The 
Rock in the speaker is very manifest. 


One can see in this discourse how much St. Peter has ~ 


been indebted to the forty days. Among the disciples no 
one entered on that period with a more uncertain and trem- 
bling step, and yet on resurrection-day he seems to have re- 
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covered his strength. His infirmities disappear, and, what 


is quite noticeable, the intimacy with John has increased. 


The two are now inseparable. Whereas it was formerly 
Peter, James, and John, it is henceforth Peter and John. 
The two hasten together to the open sepulcher, the two are 


~ <_-prominent in the scene on the lake shore. It isan erain | 


one’s life when friendship, while losing nothing of its gen- 
eral character, narrows itself to a single intensity. Great 
intellects grow in this direction, narrowing in order to widen, 
and surrendering themselves to a select form of emotion for 
the sake of an enhanced power of thinking. The heart | 
accumulates its blood on a given function of the mental or- 
ganism, and affords it ample nutriment, so that this anom- 
aly occurs—the heart enlarges while contracting. This 
new intimacy between Peter and John is fully explicable 
on the ground of the keenness and scope of Peter’s reaction 
after Christ rose from the dead. No one of the twelve was 
so open to the influences necessarily resulting from the 


_ Christ of the senses, and no one of the eleven yielded so 


completely to the shock of the arrest and trial. Most of 


- all the disciples, it was expedient for Christ to go away from 


Peter. Personally, therefore, and personally in a very spe- 
cific sense, Christ’s return from the grave acted powerfully 
on him. Godet remarks: “This event occupied in his life 
the place which the apparition of Jesus in glory did in that 


of Paul: it divided his life into two halves as distinct from 


each other as the shadow and the light of noonday.” Hu- 
man love is a mighty factor in our divine love, and our 


_ training therein is a subtle and penetrating influence in 
_ those constituents which coalesce in our growth in grace. 
~The dormant Boanerges in the son of Zebedee and the er- 


ratic impulsiveness in the Peter of the sea, parted with cer- 


tain of their over-biases subsequently to the resurrection, 


and thereafter they locked arms closely over each other’s 
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hearts in their private and official relations. John’s effect 
on him is very manifest in the Pentecost discourse. 
My student companion may be interested further in trac- 


ing the identity of intellectual and spiritual character in. 


the St. Peter of the Pentecost speech and the St. Peter of 
the Epistles. Very readily he will see the delight with 
which the writer of the two general Epistles recurs to the 
doctrine of the Lord’s resurrection after the manner of the 
preacher of Pentecost, how it grasps him rather than he 
grasps it, and how even the word “general” lends a charm 
to the identification. ‘General” was the word to designate 
this most individual of Christ’s chosen witnesses, and with 
it agrees the speaker and the writer. These Epistles make 
precisely the. impression of the great sermon. Systematic 
exposition and doctrinal discussions are not found in either, 
but, first and last, the passion for practical thought and for 
imagery and illustration borrowed from the old theocracy. 
Tracing these details, the student will acquire the art of sug- 
gestion and association. Without this habit of discrimina- 
tion, leading to logical and imaginative combinations, he 
need not expect to become a thinker. 

Still more fraught with meaning will this term ‘general” 
become if we take its connections with the early patriarchal 
promise on which the Abrahamic covenant was based. The 
assurance of God to the great progenitor of Israel was: “I 
will bless thee; thou shalt be a blessing; and I will bless 
them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee; and 
in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” The 
idea of universal blessing as the purpose and end of the 
original covenant is not more apparent in the heirship of 
Tsaac and the descent of the Abrahamic blood through Ja- 
cob than in the exclusion of Ishmael and Esau. Far back 
in those primeval times the fundamental truth of the cove- 
nant was to signalize itself as a miraculous conception, so 
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that nature in civilization and society might be taught that 
her laws did not exhaust the divine sovereignty in its 
methods and plans. If dissevered from this moral mean- 
ing time itself is nothing more than a mere measure of 
blank duration, the product of a chronometrical machine, 
which carries on its sublime movement for the senses and 
the sensual man. ‘This promise to the father of the faithful 
was itself the grand exemplification of the divine fidelity. 
It was wrought into a succession of prophecies, themselves 
a current history of progress toward a magnificent consum- 
mation; and through all the periods of national fortunes— 
the age of Moses, the Judges, the Kings, and during the 
eras of captivity and the subsequent dispersion—the tent 
of Abraham was lifting its curtained walls and widening 
its stakes to embrace the horizon of the world by fulfilling 
the pledge of Jehovah, Israel’s God, that in the Israel of 
Abraham’s loins “shall all families of the earth be blessed.” 
The sermon of St. Peter at Pentecost was a discourse on 
the promise of the Abrahamic covenant embodied in suc- 
cessive renewals of prophecy and completed in the Messi- 
anic Jesus of the Holy Spirit. The sermon was the typical 
act of an apostle, and then it was that the very heart of 
Abraham’s tent gave its hospitable welcome of blessing, 
‘guaranteed long before to the nations of the world. Across 
the ages Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob advanced to meet their 
spiritual descendants; and the glory of the fellowship of 
nations, celebrated by the Pentecostal feast, was but a ra- 
diation from the splendor of the ascended Jesus of Naza- 
reth as the fulfiller of prophecy. The one grand argument 
of the Acts of the Apostles, of which St. Peter struck the 
first reverberating note, was the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment as the Messiah of the Old Testament. 
St. Luke’s account of the discourse is a mere outline, and 
the student may exercise his talents profitably in imagining 
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how this summation was expanded in the proportions and 
symmetry instinctive to the method delineated. “Testify 
and exhort” will indicate to him the complexity of the ef- 
fort—the former expressing the more intellectual work as 
involved in reasoning, and the latter the more emotional 
activities as intimated in “Save yourselves from this unto- 
ward generation.” Every speech, lecture, sermon rising 
above commonplace is a contrast of faculty with faculty, of 
volition in one form and then in another, of emotions allied 
by alternation with opposite sensibilities; and, like music, 
these have a certain rhythmic action resulting in harmony. 
The two sides of St. Peter’s nature are finely described by 
the terms “testify and exhort.” Judgment, will, feeling, had 
to be reached, or no gospel conviction and repentance and 
faith were possible; and, moreover, these were to be vividly 
demonstrated results.. The occasion was exceptional. The 
immediate antecedents were singularly imposing. Material 
nature, for the instant, had left her passive order, and thun- 
dered the summons of Jehovah to meet a crisis in the Holy 
City. Not only had the gospel to be the gospel, but the 
gospel with a wondrous array of accessories. The sound, 
the flame, the human voice, with Old Testament prophecy. 
and Jerusalem’s latest and most astounding history sur- 
charging its tones, the effusion of the Holy Ghost in the 
glory of its installation as the executive of Christ, were all 
partners to the grandeur of the day. All these had a com- 
mon meeting-ground. They met and reciprocally blent in 
St. Peter’s sermon, and we are not surprised to hear that 
such as “gladly received his word were baptized, and the 
same day there were added unto them about three thousand 
souls.” 

The past was luminously here no less than the present— 
that fishing scene long ago, when they “inclosed a great 
multitude of fishes, and their net brake,” and the similarity, 
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but far more the contrast, in that other fishing scene, when 
“the net was full of great fishes, . . . and for all there were 
so many, yet was not the net broken.” Our symbols of oth- 
er years, dawning obscurely at the time through mist and 
haze, are the precious things of memory, and only fulfill 
their offices when light retroverts upon their mystic shapes 
and gives them adequate interpretation. John Foster speaks 
of the capacity of Coleridge, in his profounder moods of 
thought, to overlap self into material things and take them, 
as it were, into his own personality. Of course this may be 
abused, and Coleridge often abused it, though never in the 
direction of Pantheism, even when in abstruse speculations 
he abandoned the neighborhood of common thinking. Yet, 
a great fact lies latent here; and Byron was thoroughly po- 
etic, and none the less scientific, when he said: 
Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber. Let me be 


A sharer in thy fierce and far delight-— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 


Our popular estimates of St. Peter attach too little im- 
portance to that dormant poetic and imaginative tempera- 
ment, which acted rather as a coloring-matter in his nature 
than a special faculty. Yet no man could have delivered 
that Pentecostal sermon unless the symbolizing energy of 
his mental constitution had been in unwonted activity; for 
the highest utility of imagination is not like the lightning 
_rending the incasing cloud and bursting forth in magnificent 
coruscation, but like electricity in its quiet and unobserved 
functions in the dew-drops of the landscape and the benefi- 
cent vapors of the atmosphere. In his grand discourse the 
symbolic facts of the earlier Peter came back to Pentecost 
in the completeness of renewal and the inspiration of efful- 
gence. Forever is this true: no man attains his greatest 
hours unless the past is a prime factor in their presence. 
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Viewed in this light, St. Peter’s Pentecostal power was a 
majestic interblending of natural and supernatural agen- 
cies. In such a world as ours, no room could exist for one 
of these without the other. On the fact of their inherent 
separation rests the Christian fact of their union; and, ac- 
cordingly, in a demonstration of Christianity like this of 
Pentecost, the natural Peter must be vividly seen in his — 
personal features, or we have in reality no foothold for the 
supernatural. Majestic, we have said—and hence Peter is 
displayed in the loftiness of his stature. It is the first time 
we have seen him at his best; and, now that he has emerged 
from the preceding infirmities and partial obscurations of 
his manhood into this sublime manhood, it is logical to be- 
lieve that one of the marvels of the day is the Pentecost in 
the man. We see the Holy Ghost in him, and we see the 
Holy Ghost in the St. John in him. 

The sermon had produced its legitimate effect. Imme- 
diate and most earnest inquiry set in: “ Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” It was the only question that men 
“ pricked in their heart” could ask; for at such times there 
are always depths of feeling often amounting to anguish—the 
travail of a new birth and the birth-throes indicating the 
great change going on. First experiences in conviction, re- 
pentance, and faith are prophetically significant; and not 
only actual sins, but the sinful nature, lie as burdens on the 
soul awakened to consciousness no less than conscience. 
Peter met the case instantly. ‘Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ;” and we are 
told in language exceedingly impressive that “they gladly 
received his word,” the idea of cheerfulness and joy being 
twice employed. Three thousand happy souls! The argu- 
ment of numbers was potent then, and so potent as to 
prompt St. Luke to use it again in chapter fourth in men- 
tioning the five thousand. Say what we may, such numer- 
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ical strength is an argument of high moral value, and at 
this time had a value exceptionally high. Milton, with 
that sublimity which recurs on every page of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” only modulating as the magnificence of the horizon 
varies from one grandeur to another, represents the arch- 
angel revived as he “darts his experienced eye through the 


armed files” roused for battle; and while his heart is dis- 


tended with pride and glories in its hardened strength, the 
quality of his heroes is his exultation—* their visages and 
statures of gods” —and his imagination is absorbed by their 
majestic appearance: ‘Their number last he sums.” But 
here a coincident and sympathetic quality with the number 
is the unrepressed gladness, which counts for more than the 
arithmetic, and which multiplies the three thousand con- 
verts into an exceeding great army enlisted so suddenly and 
so bravely under the first unfolding of the banner of the 
cross. It was not the mere acceptance of Christianity, but 
the gladness of that embrace, the tranquilized apprehension, 
the quick transfer from guilt to a sense of pardon and peace, 
the public confession by baptism, and the realization of an 
intense fellowship diffused on the spot in the form of a com- 
munity sentiment. ‘This was the interior meaning of the 
“three thousand.” Nor was it evanescent; for “they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.” 
Too happy were they to be isolated. Irom cottage and 
mansion the roof was lifted to let sunshine flow down in 
fullness of volume. They ate and drank together, and ev- 
ery meal was a feast of love. ‘They had all things com- 
mon.” Property was sold and distributed to the needy. 
Worship was a daily joy, and “praising God and having 
favor with all the people” crowned the zenith of this most 
memorable day. Jerusalem rests for a brief season in God’s 
embosoming presence. 

Student, such a sermon as this is worthy of close study 
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Its mental frame-work is admirable; and as you inspect the 
structure and mark how each timber dovetails into another 
and each part gives strength to every other part, you will 
get a good lesson in mental architecture. Often we have 
materials enough, but the edifice is spoiled because we lack 
the art of construction. Take the formative thought—viz., 
Jesus of Nazareth a proved man, proved of God, proved 
among you in a threefold way by miracles, wonders, and 
signs—and see how this idea is constructive of the discourse. 
Why has this Jesus been “raised up?” Why has the psalm 
of David a special application to him? “ Proved of God” 

—all centers on this ruling thought. Jesus stood alone in 
his conception of what were the proper miracles to prove 
that he was the Messiah of God. And this is a most notice- 
able fact, that his mother, brethren, apostles, countrymen, 
all opposed, earnestly opposed, continually opposed, his own 
inflexible view of what constituted proving miracles—i. e., 
miracles approved of God. What did all these friends want? 
Why did his enemies taunt him with failing to give national 
signs—such signs as Moses, Elijah, and the prophets had ney- 
er withheld? Miracles in keeping with the official character 
of Moses, Joshua, and others, were not suited to him as Mes- 
siah, and hence a broad line of demarkation was drawn by 
the finger of God in the ways Jesus was proved, and they were 
proved. The proofs in his case were proofs in the interest 
of his Messiahship, in keeping therewith, and hence always 
enlisting the affections of the people along with their intel- 
lects—in brief, miracles for the faith of the heart, and not 
addressed merely to the reason. Down below the surface, 
down in perpetual moisture, all the roots of humanity in- 
tertwine, and must needs do so for common nourishment; 
and Jesus had respect to this law of the race when he chose 
only such signs and wonders as concerned our deepest sen- 
sibilities, such as those of home and family. His supreme 
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object was not to nationalize but to domesticate Christianity ; 
and, accordingly, the great, broad, majestic impress of his 
miraculous power was in the household circle. O blessed 
household Jesus! Every mother in Palestine sung a sweet- 
er lullaby to her babe, every bridal was a fairer festal scene, 
and every grave lay beneath the pathos ofa tenderer bene- 
diction, because of these tokens from thy heart of human- 
ity! Miracles for the people, the common people, this was 
the uppermost idea of Jesus in his “ mighty works ”—imighty 
in more senses than one. The “mighty” continues. Dr. 
Doddridge, writing to his friend Dr. Watts, says: “After a 
sermon, we sung one of your hymns (at a time when there 
was much opposition to the ‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs’), 
and in that part of the worship I had the satisfaction to ob- 
serve tears in the eyes of several of the auditors; and after 
the service was over some of them told me that they were 
not able to sing so deeply were their minds affected with it, 
and the clerk, in particular, told me he could hardly utter 
the words of it. These were most of them poor people who 
work for their living.” Yes; it is so. Somehow, Jesus of 
Nazareth is very precious to “poor people” in hymns. May 
kind Heaven protect our hymns! Hymns, brethren, keep 
them hymns. _ Alas! we are backsliding in our hymns. 
But, student, let us return to what I intended to make 
prominent. The first specification of Jesus in the promise 
of the Spirit (St. John xvi. 8-11) was that he was to “ re- 
prove [convict] the world of sin.” And you witness the 
precise fulfillment; for under Peter’s sermon “they were 
pricked [ pierced] in their heart,” their consciences aroused, 
their feelings moved, conviction and compunction both se- 
cured, and the question naturally following, “Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” Fear, godly fear, asked that 
question. These «esthetic preachers, who speak of fear in 
religion as a low and unworthy motive, are very mistaken 
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men. Fear has its place in our nature, and a man must be 
more or less than a man if he can dispense with it. Toward 
men it may be noble or ignoble, wise or unwise, but toward 
Almighty God, whenever we confront his anger against our 
sins, fear and trembling are thoroughly rational as well as 
instinctively emotional. Sad, unspeakably sad, will that 
day be when the preacher forgets that Be. Peter’s sermon 
was a model sermon in this as in other respects—namely, 
hearers were pierced to the heart. Conscience and heart 
are mutually essential and mutually operative when the 
Spirit is a convictive Spirit. Let me say to you, my stu- 
dent, as the result of a life-time’s observation, that I con- 
sider even the truth of gospel doctrines, the remonstrances 
of natural conscience, the excitement of inborn instincts, 
each and all hopeless and helpless unless the Holy Ghost 
convict men of sin. And, further, I believe that the depth 
of this conviction is ordinarily the measure of the height 
which our religious experience attains. Tradition says that 
St. Peter wept as long as he lived when he héard the cock 
rdw; and this is a tradition I can easily accept. 
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“> NINTH STUDY. <« 


A MrracLtE Among MIRACLES. 


“The mother Church of Christendom, after so glorious a beginning, grew 
mightily, both inwardly and outwardly.”—Dr. Schaff. 

“It is rarely the case, when we read of miracles wrought in the power of 
Christ, that the codperation of the respective parties—of him who acts and 
of him who receives—can be so distinctly observed as in the present in- 
stance.”—Dr. Sechlar. 


Doctrine of the Spirit Accepted Among the Jews—-Advantage of 
this Fact to St. Peter in his Argument-Mention of Spirit in the 
Old and New TestamentsThe Enlarging St. Peter—Judaism 
and its Sphere—Miracle at the Beautiful Gate—A Typical Mira- 
cle—Its Manifold Lessons—An Art Commentator— Reflections. 


THOUGHTFUL reader, studying the second chap- 

-\ ter of the Acts, must be impressed by the very ob- 
vious fact that St. Peter assumes a certain degree of relig- 
ious education among his Jewish countrymen on the subject 
of the Spirit and his divine offices. Not only is this clear, 
but on locking into the Gospels we find no instance of an- 
tagonism to the doctrine as taught by our Lord. The doc- 
trine was accepted; it stood outside of the arena of debate ; 
and frequent as the conflicts were on the observance of the 
Sabbath and on points of ritualism, the teachings of Jesus 
on the influences of the Spirit were never matters of dis- 
pute. Now this is something worthy of consideration. Ju- 
daism had accomplished at least this one great result. It 
had prepared the way for the dispensation of the Holy 
Ghost, so much so that Pharisaism, the popular representa- 
tive of the doctrinal theology and stated routine of the. 
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theocracy, had not a word to say in opposition to the doe- 
trine of the Spirit. Nor was this surprising; for to abro- 
gate this truth was fatal to Judaism itself; even to weaken 
it was to shake the foundations upon which their whole sys- 
tem, ecclesiastical and spiritual, rested. 

St. Peter was too intelligent and sagacious a Jew not to 
know what a strong point he had in this fact. First of all, 
the great speaker must find some common ground on which 
he and his hearers can stand; and if obdurate prejudices 
and vindictive memories have coalesced in the hatreds of 
the hour against him, he needs a masterly aptitude to secure 
a position of advantage. The finest instance of this com- 
bined tact and talent is given in Shakespeare’s description 
of Mark Antony’s speech over the corpse of Czesar on the 
occasion of his funeral in the Forum. For knowledge of 
human nature, for insight into Roman nature, for dexterity 
in shunning immediate contact’ with prejudice, and for 
adroitness in reserving his puwer of assault till the way for 
it had been prepared, this oration is the masterpiece in pop- 
ular speaking. What we may claim in the case of St. Pe- 
ter is that his culture as a devout Jew stands him in good 
stead in this most critical hour, and that his inspired exalta- 
tion carries along with it a man very familiar with the doc- 
trinal import of the Spirit among his Jewish brethren. But 
at the same time St. Peter, while he saw that the anointing 
of the Spirit was inherent in the conception of the Messiah 
as currently held by his countrymen, also saw the supreme 
necessity of identifying this Messianic unction of the Spirit 
with Jesus of Nazareth. “ Having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost”—its previous workings ex- 
emplified in miracles and wonders and signs that ‘“ proved 
him of God”—“he hath shed forth this which ye now see 
and hear.” Holy Spirit is used three times in the Old Testa- 
ment; Holy Ghost is not used at all. 
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Ts this a new Spirit? Nay. “There is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
stayding.” ‘Taken in its more general sense, Bezaleel was 
inspired when he was “filled with the Spirit of God in wis- 
dom and understanding,” and was chosen by Jehovah to 
design and execute the works of art required for the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness. Hebrew heroism was a long and 
splendid chapter of inspired deeds. The nation never glo- 
ried in its men as men, but as men inspired of God; and, 
as eminent subjects of inspiration, the psalmists and proph- 
ets were acknowledged powers in the theocracy. But what 
then? All this was only partial and introductory. Joel, 
their own Joel, had announced the overthrow of these local 
barriers and Jewish distinctions, and now the fullness of 
the times has come for the dispensation of the Holy Ghost. 
According to the idea involved in St. Peter’s mode of rea- 
soning, the power of the Spirit has culminated because the 
scheme of Jesus’ incarnation has been completed. The 
sensuousness of Judaism in its types and shadows, limiting 
by necessity the manifestations of the Spirit, had likewise 
ended with the revelation of Christ in the flesh to the senses, 
and in the perfect congruity of the one with the other; the - 
resurrection of Jesus and the glorification of humanity as 
a part of that resurrection were accompanied by the fuil 
demonstration of the Spirit’s glory as the third person in 
the Trinity. It was important, in an historical point of 
view, to keep these manifestations distinct. “Tor the Holy 
Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” Nor was it less important that these subordi- 
nate or preliminary displays of the Spirit should terminate 
coincidently with the sensuous adumbrations of Judaism 
and the semi-sensuous characteristics of the life of Jesus as 
a “servant.” The logic of history had to be consulted, and 
the outcome of this logic was the day of Pentecost. For it 
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must not escape your attention that the revelation of the 
Spirit is a very marked feature of the New Testament as 
compared with the Hebrew Scriptures. In the latterethe 
Spirit is mentioned distinctively over eighty times, while in 
the former some two hundred and forty times. Although 
the Gospels occupy nearly one-half of the New Testament, 
the book of Acts of the Apostles mentions the Spirit oftener 
than all the four Gospels. (Rev. Dr. Childs.) 

At this point in our Studies we are in a position to see 
how Judaism was a prelude and preparation for the higher 
offices of the Holy Ghost in Christianity. By its nature 
and operations all true religion must be a spiritual discern- 
ment rather than a demonstration to the logical intellect; 
and accordingly the power of Judaism lay in the fact that 
it was a belief far more than a mere system of thought. It 
had not a principle that was not a sentiment, nor a senti- 
ment that had not a wide-reaching inspiration. The heart 
of the old Judaism is always inspired in poetry. Whilé a 
most striking instance of rigid localization, clinging in- 
tensely to the memory of its home, even when homeless, its 
unconscious heart was working out the scheme of Provi- 
dence by bringing adopted sons from the alien and foreigner 
to rest within the shelter of the Abrahamic tent. But the 
gift of the Spirit in its Pentecostal effluence was needed be- 
fore Christianity could absorb whatever was permanently 
true and beautiful in Judaism, and go forth in its ministry 
of beneficence to outlying peoples. Shem was the organic 
power of religion—the life-source of the spiritual world; 
and Japheth, although so rich in geographical dominion, 
and so distinguished in secular culture, was to find the full 
import of its fatherhood in Noah, amid the tents of the 
Shemitie family. 

Japheth was to enlarge (Gen. ix. 27), and furthermore 
he was to “dwell in the tents of Shem;” so that if we 
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would find the embryo of the Acts of the Apostles we must 
go back to patriarchal prophecy in Genesis. Observe, now, 
that there was to be a mighty influence exerted by Chris- 
tianity over Japheth’s civilization—his arts and philosophy, 
his wondrous skill in social administrations—no less than 
over his paganism; for the testimony of all history, ancient 
and modern, is indisputable as to the fact that nothing in re- 
ligion has shown such amazing force of moral conquest and 
assimilation as the religious ideas of Shemitic origin. But 
while St. Peter lays due stress on the historical argument, 
he is very careful to show that a new power has entered 
into history—the power of the Holy Ghost—and that hence- 
forth the religious annals of the world are to follow the 
Shemitic type as indicated in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The work of the risen Jesus of Nazareth was to spiritual- 
ize the Jew in St. Peter by means of the Old Testament. 
“Then opened he their understanding, that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures.” But the Lord Jesus himself had 
prayed to the Father in these words: “Sanctify them through 
thy truth.” Not the truth itself was to do the work of 
sanctification, but through the truth this sanctifying process 
was to be secured. Gospel truth was the instrument; the 
Holy Ghost was the agent. 

This includes far more than we are apt to suppose. To 
humanize our natural affections is one of the component 
elements in the Spirit’s work; nor is there any sanctifica- 
tion on the divine side of our being that has not soil and 
substance under God’s tillage in these home-bred instincts. 
To appreciate this large and sudden expansion in St. Peter, 
we must take account of his education in Orientalism no 
less than in Judaism. The man was intensely Asiatic as 
well as Jewish, and the charm of the history amid these 
Pentecostal hours is the transition going on in his Oriental- 
ism as well as in his Judaism. Earthly government is in-' 
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sensibly or automatically educative in a very large degree, 
and the involuntary man is far more its subject than the 
voluntary man. This is eminently true of Asiatics. They 
are taught to believe in the impersonality of the king, who — 
does not embody our Western conception of a representative 
of humanity, but an abstraction as lawgiver and ruler. 
Of course this reacts on the basal sentiments of human 
brotherhood. And under this theory of government Bt. 
Peter had been unconsciously educated, and withal he was 
an enthusiastic Jew who looked on the theocracy as a pre- 

destined authority over all nations. To set him free from 
the despotic sway of Orientalism and the secularizing influ- 
ences of the current Judaism, his convictions of truth had 
to be sustained and energized by the impulsive forces of his 
personal temperament. A “Nazarene” and a leader. of 
Nazarenes, he had no task more delicate in his whole scope 
of action than to meet the charge of atheism in preaching 
Jesus of Nazareth. Making good the ground of his argu- 
ment in the miracle of Old Testament prophecy fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth, Pentecost was a resplendent display of 
the humanity as well as the essential Deity of “The Naza- 
rene.’ And the lame man was aptly chosen as the best 
possible case to illustrate the continuity of the Holy Spirit in 
the miracles antedating Jesus of Nazareth no less than_ 
those signalizing his own historic career. Here, as else- 
where, and here especially for the personal education of 
St. Peter, the doctrines of the gospel were to be taught and 
enforced as the Acts of the Apostles. 

Further, let it be remarked that this manifestation of the 
Spirit was essentially Petrine, and of a type different from 
that of St. Paul and St. John. The individualities of these 
apostles appeared in their apostolic testimony to the Spirit, 
and the emphasis of discrimination laid on his offices. Alike 

‘ these three held to the divine personality of the Holy Ghost 
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as the executive of Father and Son, acknowledging to the 
full that he was not a mere relation or influence or func- 
tion, but one with Father and Son in the essence of the God- 
head. And moreover, it strikes me as a singular provi- 
dence that St. Peter was just the apostle he was, hemmed 
‘in by boundaries, and not as yet escaped from limitary asso- 
ciations, and therefore at the time an intense Jewish Chris- 
tian. Not by any means is he now the St. Peter of Cesarea 
and Cornelius, for he was opening the door of the Church to 
the Jews, not to the Gentiles, and he feels the patriotic and 
religious import of his words when he says, “Ye men of 
Israel,” and “the house of Israel.” Read the thrilling ac- 
count of hospitality, the freedom and the gladness, the “sin- 
gleness of heart,’ the abounding generosity, and the “all 
things common,” and how finely in all this are the instinct- 
ive nobleness and cordial impulses of the man Peter mir- 
rored! Among his most salient qualities he was quite as 
remarkable for his community sympathies as for his per- 
sonal attachments, and hence we regard it as a specialty in 
the divine order that he was the chosen man to direct this 
extraordinary movement. ‘The sequel shows how necessary 
a man of his mold was to govern this outburst of sentiment. 
Already the “Spirit” in Judaism was unfolding in the 
“Holy Ghost” of Christianity. 

If we turn from the account given by St. Luke, chap. i. 
41-47, to chap. iii., and read the history of the healing of 
the lame man, are we not still in the Pentecostal atmos- 
phere? The miracle recorded here is thoroughly Petrine 
as to the type of the Holy Spirit embodied in his inspired 
work, and hence sufficiently distinctive of him as the or- 
ganizer of the Church to indicate the precise sphere which 
he then filled. Verse 46, chapter ii., tells us of their con- 
. tinuing daily with one accord in the temple. The old as- 
- gaciatians of place and routine are still operative, and 1p 
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“praising God” the ancient hymns of Israel utter the voice 
of their gladness. As yet the temple was their sanctuary 
and the favorite scene of St. Peter’s inspired power. Peter 
and John go up together to the temple for prayer, and there, 
laid at the gate called “ Beautiful,” a nalpless man, lame 
from birth, asks analms. “Look on us,” are Peter’s wordss 
summoning the cripple’s attention, and then follows the 
statement: “Silver and gold have I none; but such as I 
have give I thee. In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk.” ‘Taking him by the right-hand, the 
apostle lifted him up; and immediately his feet and ankle- 
bones received strength, and the healed man went with Pe- 
ter and John into the temple, walking and leaping and 
praising God. This is not a mere act of kindness to an 
unfortunate creature, but a typical example of Christianity 
in its tender sympathy with poverty and distress. St. Peter 
had known Christ “after the flesh,” and in this case he il- 
lustrates the mighty works of Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
first aim was to make good his veneration for that promi- 
nent principle in Judaism which had respect to earthly wel- 
fare. Whether or not the idea of Prof. Goldwin Smith be 
accurately true, that “Judaism is material optimism with a 
preference to a chosen race, while Christianity, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, is neither material nor, in a tempo- 
ral sense, optimist”—yet, aside from the excess to which a 
vivid antithesis is liable, there remains the indisputable 
fact that Judaism did providentially consult, in an emiment 
degree, the physical health and material progress of her 
people.. A religion it was for soul and body; a religion for 
home and community and nation; a religion that watched 
how the vines covered. the hill-sides with their clustered 
grapes, and dfew no little of its language and picturesque 
symbolism frem the orchards of olives whose slender leaves 


rippled their gray-green color in the sunshine; a religion — 
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that allowed no room for luck and fortune, but in unceas- 
ing denunciation of Baal as sun-god, and all kindred dei- 
ties, proclaimed and vindicated Jehovah as the one Provi- 
dence over seed-time and harvest. Such a religion was 
_ necessarily a system of types and shadows, beautiful in view 
of the early ages of the world, and divinely splendid in 
contrast with every form of paganism, while most beautiful 
and resplendent in preparing the way for Christ as Son of 
man and Son of God. 

How it may strike others I know not, but to my mind 
this Petrine power of the Holy Ghost, evinced in the pres- 
ent miracle and so closely accordant with his Pentecostal 
discourse and its sequential results, is a very significant 
form of the nexus between the scenes in the career of Jesus 
of Nazareth and the exaltation of Christ as specifically dis- 
played in this most striking miracle. “ Many wonders and 
signs,’ says St. Luke, chap. i. verse 48, “ were done by the 
apostles,’ but this one is evidently the miracle among the 
miracles of the era. To appreciate the worth of these apos- 
tles I cannot consider merely their combined action, but I 
find it helpful to thought and very assuring to faith to 
sequester them from one another, and confining my at- 
tention to this or that special case, watch the image of 
Christ in the Spirit as it illumines the face, the air, the 
manner of each individual as he rises into some prominent 
attitude. 

One finds in the magnificent galleries of art in Europe 
that it is not the great assemblage of beautiful works that 
educate him, but rather some few pictures or statues which 
come to his intellect and heart by some predetermined law 
of access. So, too, with large libraries. One can count on 
his fingers the “books that are books” to him. Promiscu- 
ous or miscellaneous education amounts to nothing. The 
law never yields; individuality alone develops individual- 
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ity. True it is in religion as in all else. So far as men 
convert men, they usually convert those on their own level. 
Peter’s converts are very unlike Paul’s. And so it must 
be, for Peter’s day is not Paul’s day. St. Luke sees this in 
the strongest possible light, and divides the Acts into two 
sets of memoirs—Peter’s and Paul’s. Peter does his great 
work before Paul begins. 

The miracle before us is distinctively Petrine in its line 
of direction and specific associations. Dr. Schaff’s words 
may be quoted in this connection: “As on the day of Pen- 
tecost, so also in the succeeding history down to the appear- 
ance of Paul, Peter is the great leader, promoter, and de- 
fender of the Church, by word and deed. Behind him 


walks John, in mysterious silence, betokening a hidden 


depth of life and great promise for the future. The mirac- 
ulous healing of one, who had.been more than forty years 


a cripple, by the sublime word of Peter . . . made a great — 
noise among the people, and increased the number of male. 


members of the Church to five thousand.” Yes, “among 
the people;”’ let that be italicized. God cares for the peo- 
ple, Christ was dear to the common people and the common 
people were dear to him; and this Petrine type of the Spirit 
is strikingly manifested in the healing of this cripple, which, 
in its foremost aspect, is thoroughly symbolic of the new 


dispensation and of St. Peter’s relation to its method and — 


purpose. For he was a man of the people and a man for 
the people, and, accordingly, his vocation in the apostolate 
was to popularize the Church in his own nation. The best 
things are the most capable of popularization. The little 
match kindles the poor man’s fire; the steam-engine cheap- 
ens the poor man’s living, prints his Bible, gives him the 


daily newspaper; and telegraph and telephone, penny post- | 


age and low transportation, are the most democratic of in- 
stitutions. The poor are the great debtors to the nineteenth 
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century. Among the apostles I see no wonder like this in 
the opening era of Pentecost, St. Peter as the man divinely 
endowed for the masses of the people. Yes; as Hugh Miller 
says of the geclogical wonders, “The monarchs always head 
the procession.” Yes; God always has a St. Peter for the 
multitude. I do not know a Church that has not these 
Petrine men. O fresh and most elastic of men, living pro- 
tests against iron-cast conventionalisms, and never quite 
tamed down to propriety and fashion, how much the world 
and the Church owe to you for that salt which has never 
lost its savor! 

Among my early studies, that come back to me with a 
most refreshing vividness at this present writing, not one is 
~ more inspiriting than the cartoon—of Raphael—Healing 
the Lame Man. The beauty of it was a fascination long 
ago, and it has lost none of its charm in these later years, 
otherwise growing dim in the coming on of the even-tide. 
As freshly as ever, here is the portico with its highly orna- 
mented pillars, dividing the space into three compartments, 
the pillars twisted and fluted, the foliage gilded, and the 
entire architecture verging almost on an excess of beauty. 
It is the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, and of course beau- 
ty is lavished on the scene. The figures of Peter and John 
occupy the middle opening between the pillars, and in this 
inter-columnar space the hand of Peter is seen taking the 
hand of the cripple seated on the marble pavement and 
leaning against the pillar. Near by is a poor, deformed 
creature, looking on with a face most wistful, and just in 
his rear devout figures typify the tender eagerness of com- 
passion. John’s heart glows in his face. Peter’s form is 
majestic in its repose of strength, the head bent slightly for- 
ward, and the features of the face awed by the solemnity of 
the instant. The eyes of the spectators are directed to this 
-eenter. The joy and beneficence of the occasion are sym- 
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bolized in the other compartment. A beautiful Jewess is 
bearing on her head a basket of gifts into the temple, and 
close at hand are two manly forms heavily draped, while 
the exquisite figures of the children-seem to share the un- 
conscious gladness of the hour. The old, stately beauty, 
and quite as much the old sublimity, of Judaism inher ex- 
ternal sensuousness, are here finely pictorialized; and quite 
as expressively the “silver and gold have I none,” but yet 
the divine power and glory, waiting for its assertion in the 
grandest formula ever known to human lips, “In the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” : 

If the ideal student, who has returned to my side to share 
these hours with me, wishes to see what a service art has 
rendered to Scripture—itself, as I believe, a tributary form 
of providential inspiration, and incomparably more useful 
than men generally recognize as a commentary on sacred 
truth—I commend to him this great picture, not to look at 
with dead eyes, but with eyes that see as well as look, and 
that discriminate the language no less than the ideas in the 
marvelous representation. The relations of great truths 
the one to the other, the secret ties that interlink them ‘in 
proportion and symmetry, the unity that brings together 
and binds together the distinct parts and makes them an 
effective whole, the select vocation which beauty and sub- 
limity fill in all appeals of the higher truths of life to 
our highest faculties, are admirably brought out here in 
what Quatremére de Quincy calls “this peculiar composi- 
tion.” 

Most blessed of all lessons in the mutuality of human so- 
ciety and in the power God gives the lowliest to humanize 
and ennoble the loftiest, read it, student, in this miracle. 
Your best and truest brothers are found low down in the 
walks of life, and you will be lifted to the heights of hu- 
manity, not by companionship with the rich, the renowned, 
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the cultured, but by fellowship with Bartimeus, Lazarus; 

and the lame man of this miracle—the humble, nameless 
man. It is not descent but ascent to meet them on their 
level. 

Beautiful Gate of the Temple! Fitly indeed was it so 
named, for amid these constellated splendors of Herod’s 
royal architecture—archways, cloisters, and shaded recesses, 
with their distant vistas—the pride of the magnificent area 
was this one consummate wonder, the Beautiftil Gate. The 
gate-way looked toward the morning, ready to catch the 
earliest flush of the sky, and close within the lofty arch 
stood the altar of burnt-offerings, and farther westward the 
temple. 

Beautiful Gate of Israel’s Temple! Far above the rich- 
ness of its decoration and all its associations is the use to 
which it is now consecrated—the name of Jesus proclaimed 
as the healing virtue of a cripple. Had such praise ever 
touched the echoes slumbering amidst the picturesque mar- 
bles and the foliage embossed with gold? What stirred 
the people, already habituated to surprise, enthusiastically 
stirred their souls to this intense outburst of “wonder and 
amazement?” This is the secret hallowing the hour. “To 
the poor the gospel is preached,” is the final cadence of the 
heart of Jesus to John in prison, preéminent among the 
Messianic evidences, preéminent yet from the throne of 
Christ’s exaltation, attended by a miracle that changes the 
_aspect of Jerusalem. 

Beautiful Gate of the Temple! Along the dusty, foot- 
worn highways of human existence these festooned arches 
lift their joys before our eyes, and cheer the long, wasting 
languor of life by sudden glimpses of these paradises which 
are rebuilding with their radiant horizons. They float 
away in the golden hues that built them erewhile. But 
oftentimes, when “silver and gold” cannot meet the want 
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of other providences, the service of earnest and loving 
Christian sympathy to the poor and destitute is so blest of 
Jesus that they and we join hands and go through the Beau- 
tiful Gate into the temple, praising God for what hath hap- 
pened unto them and unto themselves. 
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A Man For An OccASION. 


“The power of utterance is ordinarily referred to throughout the New Tes- 
tament as at once the gift of God and the great weapon of the Church.”—Dr. 
Wm. Arthur. 

“ Why all this reluctance on Pilate’s part to send Jesus to the cross? He 
was not usually so scrupulous.”—Dr. W. M. Taylor. 

_© To repent heartily is to be forgiven wholly.’”’—Dr. Farrar. 


Circumstances Connected with the New Miracle—Sudden Dangers— 
St. Peter’s Promptness—How he Used the Occasion—Help from 
a Great Picture—Guilt and its Aggravations—Arousing the Un- 
conscious Nature—Truth and Tenderness— Words and their Per- 
petuating Power—St. Peter as he Appears in this Sermon—A 
Study here Worthy of Attention—Some Reflections. 


HE lame man on whom the miracle had been wrought 

was one in humble circumstances, whose very obscur- 

ity prepared the way for him to become notable. The phe- 
nomena of speaking with- tongues had no resemblance or 
analogy in the previous history of the Church or in the an- 
nals of other nations, but stood absolutely alone as the en- 
dowment of apostolic times. Among marvelous things, it 
presented an exceptional instance of Divine interposition ; 
but in the present case the miraculous power flowed back 
into one of its accustomed channels, and the Christ once 
visible was now repeated in the glory of his invisibleness. 
The behavior of the healed man is not the least of the in- 
cidents gathering upon the excitements of the hour; for he 
clung to his benefactors, and for a time was the preacher 
of his own “glad tidings.” There is something beautiful in 
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the devotion of the man to his friends, and it is overruled 
for important results. It was a “notable miracle,” manifest 
to all them that dwelt in Jerusalem, and it was beyond de- 
nial. Danger existed in that heated atmosphere lest mira- 
cles should run into enthusiasm, and the popular imagina- 
tion be overexcited. We know how carefully the Lord 
Jesus had to protect his mighty works from abuses, and we 
know further how the excitements of Pentecost led to the 


tragedy of Ananias and Sapphira. The promptness of St. 


Peter availed for the imminence of the peril, and accord- 
ingly he took advantage of existing circumstances to warn 
the people, lest they should consider this miraculous power 
inherent in the apostles. “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us,” is the protest of holy self-abnegation, “but unto thy 
name give glory.” It is the old formula so precious to the 
_ true Jew: “The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 

Jacob, the God of our fathers, who hath glorified his Son 
Jesus” in this miracle. 

It was an anxious moment. Far more depended on it 
than we think. To disabuse the popular mind was a very 
obvious duty on the part of the apostles, and the relation 
of Peter and John to the apostolic brotherhood, quite as 
much as to the multitude, demanded that their position 
should not be misunderstood. This was to be done; but 
St. Peter thought that a good deal more had to be done, 
and he proceeded to do it with even more than his usual 
intrepidity. The guilt of the crucifixion is urged home 
upon their national honor as well as on their conscience, 
their humanity is impeached, the meanness of treachery 
and betrayal is implied, and through the murky shadows 
lying beyond the cross Judas is at least hinted at in 
his iniquity. Not enough was it for the apostle to speak 
of Jesus as “delivered up and denied,” but the infamous 
deed had its aggrayations, which he hastens to enumerate. 
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_ And how shall these be arranged in such an order as to 
bring the enhancements of their crime into a meridian 
light? or there are times when reason has not only to 
handle its facts but to handle them with supreme cogency, 
and when its skill—always more or less in reserve—has to 
command its maximum of potentiality. Surely this was 
just such a time. It followetl Pentecost, and can you com- 
prehend what was included in that? 

First, then, in the order of these aggravations of guilt 
was their utter repudiation of him as their Prophet, Priest, 
and King—the single ideal to which all their historic types 
had pointed, the entire moral of their existence and char- 
acter as the race of Abraham disowned and renounced. 
And, secongly, the way this was done was not only Jewishly 
debasing but humanly shocking in the extreme. “It was 
rendered,” says Dr. Alexander, “still more heinous (ruin- 
ous and wicked as it was) by its having been committed in 
the presence of a heathen ruler, representing the great dom- 
inant power of the Gentile world.’ “Denied him in the 
presence of Pilate.” Worse than this—they rejected their 
Messiah not only peere Pilate, but “when he was deter- 
mined to let him go.” 

Of late I have been studying a copy of Munkacay’s “fa- 
mous picture” of Christ before Pilate, and I have been read- 
ing also the Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor’s sermon (Tabernacle, 
New York) on his impressions of this magnificent produc- 
tion of art. The great picture and the great sermon go well 
together, and I confess my glad indebtedness to the senile, 
of the artist and the critical insight of the preacher. “Ij 
propose this morning,” says Dr. Taylor to his people, “to 
give you, as nearly as I can recall it, the sermon which it 
preached to me as I sat and silently contemplated the fig- 
ures which, even as I looked at them, seemed to grow before 
me into life.” He calls it a famous picture, and says that 
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rarely, if ever, has he been so much moved by a work of 
art. It is a large picture, the figures of life size, the scene — 
in the pavement or open court fronting the palace, the He- | 
brew Gabbatha. Pilate sits at one end of the court ona 

platform; he is dressed in a white toga, and closely about 

him are gathered typical Jews. Curious scrutiny, eager so- 

licitude, haughty contempt, are most expressively embodied 

in these figures. The scribe is here with his lofty disdain, 

the Pharisee with his passionate vehemence, the usurer with 

his money-face, and in the crowd a vulgar creature who is iy 
gesticulating violently while he seems to be crying out, 4 
“Crucify him, crucify him!” Not far off, the single por-- 
traiture of compassion is seen in a woman with a child in 
her arms. The figure of Christ and his attitude are self- 
possessed, dignified, majestic; but the face is a failure—cold, 
inexpressive of emotion—and the eyes, while penetrative 
and searching, are the eyes of the intellect rather than of 
the heart of tenderness. On the other hand, Pilate is per- . 
fect. Christ looks steadily at him—through him—but the ze 
governor, strong, hardy, built of Roman vigor, is sorely 
perplexed; he cannot look on Christ, but has his eyes cast 
downward on his hands, one of which is nervously clutch- 
ing his robe. It is the refrain to the question, “ What shall 
I do with Jesus which is called Christ?” The artist has 
concentrated a wonderful amount of delineative power in 
representing the perplexity, the disturbed conscience, the 
oscillating casuistry, the warrings of selfishness, the wife’s 
dream, the hierarchal clamor, the popular mob unloosing 
its demoniac elements; these are all here in the man who 
would “let him go”—“ determined” at one time to let him 
go; but Roman justice, Roman courage, Roman nerve, are 
utterly overborne by resolute cruelty in its most ingenious 
form of artfulness. One who reads this wonderful picture 
must conclude that there are ‘many kinds of voices in the 
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world, and none of them is without signification.” The 
picture preached a sermon to Dr. Taylor, and he repreached 
it in a masterly way. 
Is this all? Is there any thing to be added to this awful 
temptation, wound like the coils in the Laocoon around Pi- 

late, and rendering extrication in the case of such a man, 
- eonfronting such a people, morally impossible? The hor- 
rors of guilt are terribly accumulative, and St. Peter ar- 
raigns his countrymen on the third aggravation, namely: 
You not only condemned the innocent, “the Holy One and 
the Just,” but you turned loose a murderer, and so outraged 
society, your respect for human rights, your guardianship 
over human blood that Moses taught you was the funda- 
mental virtue of civilization trampled under scornful feet; 
nay, more, the highest justness and righteousness; nay, more, 
again, “killed the Prince of life.” Your Messiah disowned, 
your Israel falsified and degraded, your ancestry recklessly 
divorced, the Holy One and Just, the Prince of life, killed! 
The old antithesis (11. 23, 24) returns freighted with a fuller 
import, one intensity deepening on another—you killed him, 
God raised him from your grave of shame. 

The historic catalogue is complete; the dreadful indict- 
ment has ended. Was there ever such a probing of the re- 
cesses of intellect, such an inquisition of conscience? This 
conscious nature of ours is a puzzle; but the unconscious 
nature, lying fathoms deep underneath the surface soul, 
when inspiration darts its infallible eye down into these 
chambers where, as in the subterranean chasms of the globe, 
the ancient corridors shake under the sweeping waves of 
voleanic oceans—this unconscious nature of ours, when 
thus revealed in its compass of gigantic evil as St. Peter 
here gives its disclosure, this is not, thanks to Christianity, 
for the sake of showing us the mere vileness and colossal 
es power of wickedness latent in our human nature. No; St. 
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Peter instantly relieves the compacted gloom of the pictured 
reality. The name of this crucified Holy One and Just—this 
Prince of life—his name, through faith in his name, this 
lame man hath this perfect soundness in the presence of 
you all. Despite of the crime and its multiplied aggrava- 
tions, these men are “brethren.” The inspiration of tender- 
ness is the most Christ-like of all inspirations, and we have 


it here in perfection. ‘‘ Brethren”—all united in covenant _ 


bonds—Brethren, ye did it in ignorance. Intellect has its 
responsibilities, intellect is a divine gift, intellect is codrdi- 
nated with conscience and allied with sensibility, but you 
and your rulers closed up its accesses and loved darkness 
rather than light. Guilt, awful guilt, yet ignorant guilt, 
‘which none of the princes ofthis world knew; for had 
they known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory.” 

This discourse, so intensely local and national, very nat- 
urally closes with a most earnest appeal for his countrymen 


to repent and be converted. Enforcements of the great 


truths of the gospel are not lacking, and they have been 
arrayed ‘‘in order due” and pressed home with the utmost 
force of concentration. What constituent of that strangely 
complex existence as seen in the later Jews has escaped the 
vivifying touch of the apostle’s hand? So far as palliation 
was possible, his words have been excusatory, but only such 
under limitations which preserved the most salient and ag- 


gressive energy of truth with tenderness. Himself a Jew, 


sharing the blessedness of the covenant God made with their 
fathers, and emphasizing the stipulations and hereditary 


privileges dating back to the patriarchs, he could wisely 


speak of the promised times of refreshment and the restitu- 
tion of all things as involved in the divine exaltation of 


Christ. The past was a call to repentance and faith, the 


future a summons to hope and joy; so that over against this 
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background, with its conspicuous figures of Moses, Samuel, 
and all the prophets, the new panorama of the future opens 
and encircles in its radiant horizon “all the kindreds of the 
earth.” ‘ Unto you first” leads off the climax. God has 
sent his risen Son in the fullness of the Holy Ghost to bless 
you, and this blessing can only be realized by turning away 
from your iniquities. This same temple had once heard the 
pathetic voice of Jesus say, “Go, and sin no more.” It is 
not an echo now, but a deeper and fuller tone falling from 
heaven and pleading with every one to turn from his iniqui- 
ties. Yes; Christ is the Christ of the Spirit. 

Words of this sort are never lost. It is well—ay, enno- 
bling—to have faith in them kindred to the archetypal real- 
ities they set forth. A secret vitality, given of God, ‘lies in 
them, and, across all obstructive spaces, over deserts and 
seas, they find their destinies in souls awaiting their advent. 
- Amid the common paltriness of speech floating hither and 
thither on the vapors of the day, much remains as an in- 
heritance for the generations. And the versatility of hu- 
man utterance, its fluent capacity of adaptation, the mani- 
foldness of the molds into which the fused metal of the soul’s 
furnace may flow and yet in each casting preserve the mi- 
nutest feature of individuality, a record of time and place 
no less than of the man—would not this be a daily miracle 
if our eyes were not deadened to the wonders of God? 
_ Here, for instance, is St. Peter on his second public appear- 
ance, and the issue is quite different now from the former 
occasion. Then it was, “ These are not drunken,” but Joel’s 
prophecy has been fulfilled; while at this time, “ Why mar- 
vel, why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our power 
or holiness we had made this man to walk?” Like the 
miracle at Lystra, the spiritual import was about to be lost 
in the personal glorification of the apostles. Hebrews and 
pagans are in danger of becoming the dupes of their senses. 
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Peter is distinctly the apostle of the circumcision, Paul as 
distinctly the apostle of the Gentiles. Peter is thoroughly 
himself, and yet differs with himself. -The logic and rhet- 
oric are not conventional arts—far from it—but the weap- 
ons from the armory of the Spirit are wielded with a hand 
more trenchant. Instead of Joel and David, it is Moses, 
Samuel, and all the prophets, whose confluent testimony is 
invoked; and, instead of diverse tongues, the mother-tongue 
of the land intensifies the call to repentance and conversion. 

Only in our lower nature are we bound down to mechan- 
ical order. Automatism puts its clock-work in those organs 
which make us a part of the solar system. The higher fac- 
ulties are the seat of our godlike functions; and, according- 
ly, the tides of the spirit, like those of the ocean, have in 
them their ebb and flow. Dissimilarity is the fixed condi- 
tion of our social unions; and, in all our associations and 
fellowships, from the familiarities of business to the sanctity — 
of marriage, unlikeness is the true bond of closest unity. 
Nay, more—this dissimilarity has its most useful sphere in — 
every man’s own nature. Gifted minds are composite, some- 
times mosaic—qualities and colors richly united; and our 
genial, attractive, commanding men are fashioned in the 
composite order of architecture, the Ionic order grafted on 
the Corinthian. ‘One day is never like another,” says 
Francis de Sales, “a variety which gives exceeding beauty . 
to the world. It is the same with man; .. . for he is ney- 
er in the same estate; . . . not one of his days—no, nor one 
of his hours—is in all points like another.” 

If my student will exercise himself in tracing out how 
St. Peter agrees and differs with himself on these two occa- 
sions—how every aspect of studied repetition is avoided, 
even while the speaker adheres so pertinaciously to Script- 
ure and advances with a most solid tread on the only path- 
way to the conscience and emotions of his countrymen— 
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and if the student mark how each method has the signal 
blessing of the Holy Ghost, Iam sure he will learn some- 
thing of that instructed scribe who, “like unto a man that 
is a householder, bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
new and old.” There is a sort of unrecognized and indirect 
plagiarism which is ever stealing from itself—robbing its 
past to make up a quasi-present; but certainly St. Peter 
stands far aloof from these poverty-stricken souls. And, 
further, it is not a plausible theory that the inspired writers 
and apostles of the New Testament imitated one another, 
when they do not even imitate themselves on the manifold 
occasions that bring them before us. 

In this Study the student will not fail to notice how guilt 
accumulates. It has an awful facility of growth. And 
the intellectual blindness and moral insensibility go hand in 


hand. St. Peter in this sermon is a mental philosopher no 


less than an inspired teacher. Placed, as we are, here in a 
state of probation, we cannot take our consciousness of guilt 
as a measure of our evil deserts. The worst in a man is 
always the most hidden. The partial and imperfect con- 
sciousness is an essential element in our condition. We 
have to believe the vastness of this guilt as a revelation of 
Scripture applied to conscience by the Spirit, and yet we see 
through a glass darkly; for it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive of this thing. And this revela- 
tion, as we see in Peter’s discourse, informs without over- 
whelming the mind; and in the moment of most intense ut- 
terance is yet intensely kind and sympathetic. Peter isa 
man of “ like passions”’—no rabid fanatic, but a fellow-man, 
a fellow-Jew, and a fellow-sinner, who has been saved by 
the very mercy he offers to his guilty countrymen. “Stand 
up; I myself also am a man.” 

I recall. the feelings I had years ago when I spent the 
hours of a memorable midnight in studying the character 
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of Bulstrode in George Eliot’s “Middlemarch.” No doubt 
the midnight and the attendant circumstances had some- 
thing to do with enhancing the effect, and still more the 
mood in which I was; for you will find that moods have 
their effect in realizing the influence of great books. Al- 
lowing for all this, I have yet a very acute sense of how 
George Eliot’s. delineation of Bulstrode affected me, what 
an entrance it had into the secret soul of consciousness, and 
permeated a realm far beyond my own knowledge of men, 
and with what a shudder of nerves I retired to bed to be 
more wakeful than while reading. My head on a hot pil- 
low, Bulstrode was more terrible than ever. This anatomy 
of guilt is the coolest and most imperturbable piece of dis- 
section ante mortem that our modern literature affords. 
That strong hand hever trembles; that still eye, so keen 
and steady, never lifts a shading hand over its hard, bony 
socket; and yet, from beginning to end, the great literary 
artist is at work upon a human soul as a sculptor at work 
on a marble block. In most instances this is artistic sensi- 
bility, a fascination with your own ideal as a creation. 
Turn now to St. Peter’s arraignment of Christ’s murderers, 
and see the human-heartedness of the man and the apostle 
when he says: “God having raised up his Son Jesus, sent 
him to bless you”—sent him to bless you, his murderers, 
“first,” and to bless you “in turning away every one of you 
from his iniquities,” 
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=> TLEVENTH STUDY < 


BEGINNING OF PERSECUTION. 


“Tn such a one [as Peter] the old Israelite ambition must disappear in the 
presence of the cross and revive at the sight of the Risen One, but transformed 
into the hope of the true glory.”—-Godet. 

‘** The facts recorded in the book of Acts are not only a pledge of the divine 
authority cf the doctrine in the Epistles, but are also the means through which 
that doctrine was perfected.”—Bernard’s Bampton Lectures. 


Educative Power of the Acts—State of Imperial Rome—Conflicts in 
Jerusalem—First Opponents—Why Sadducees Take the Lead— 
Doctrine and History—St. Peter’s Speech—Healing of the Crip- 
ple a National A ffair—Moral of the Scene—Effect of the Speech 
—Jerusalem in Contrast with Rome—But the Beautiful Gate is 
Still Open. 


Y this time my student will have realized that his con- 
tact with St. Luke in the Acts keeps his mental fac- 
ulties thoroughly on the alert by the rapid changes in the 
historic movement and the sustained interest in the magni- 
tude of the events narrated. No pause is allowed. Spe- 
cific impressions are never suffered to terminate in them- 
selves, but hasten forward into larger outlooks. The work 
shares the characteristics both of history and drama.  His- 
torical facts are continually prominent in the foreground, 
and what Christianity is as to its nature and purpose is seen 
in Acts—Acts sometimes tragical, Acts often most moment- 
ous—the Acts of the Apostles, to whose wisdom, energy, 
and skill every thing is subordinate in the way of narrative 
art. Indeed, there is here only one sort of art—that of the 
reporter, educated to see clearly and testify accurately. 
8 
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Here, then, the student is not occupied with theoretic or 


abstract Christianity, but with acted Christianity, living, 
moving, struggling, on an arena that seldom permits a 
tranquil hour. Nilus, Jerome, Antony, Judean caves, Ara- 
bian deserts, Roman catacombs are far off, and the daily 
air is tumultuous with the heavings of impassioned hearts. — 

So far as the Christians were concerned, Rome was inert. 
The mighty eagle perched on the Capitoline was gorged with’ 
the spoils of empire, and with weary wings folded upon its — 
breast, cast its languid eye over a magnificent realm belting 
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the Mediterranean in a circuit of a thousand miles. Until. B 
the age of Nero, Christianity was not brought into collision — ha 
with Rome. The period intervening between Pentecost and 
the closing years of the first century is one in which the im- 
perial government is not actively arrayed against the new __ 
faith, but the conflict is mainly limited to the fanatical 
sects of Pharisees and Sadducees in their virulence toward eS: 
Christians. The healing of the lame man at the Beautiful 
Gate has furnished, along with St. Peter’s discourse, the ae 
occasion for an outbreak of hostility, and the assault itself * 


on the part of the Jewish rulers is now detailed. The 
fourth chapter gives us to see where the strife was necessitated _ 


to begin. At such a juncture, history and doctrines were  __ 


inseparable. Touch either one, and the other was affected ; 
and as Christianity had begun to signalize itself in Acts, 


and these the acts of her official representatives, the new _ 


sect had to be taken account of as a community with or- — 
ganic power. The miracle wrought on the lame man could 


hardly have produced such an excitement as ensued; but 


the gospel in the miracle—the gospel as St. Peter preached — | 
it—inflamed the indignant jealousy of the Jewish authori- 


ties. So it was with Christ. Not the miracles, but the man, 


aroused hatred. 


If any man among the apostles was particularly obnox- 
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ious to the Sadducees, it was the apostle Peter. By emi- 
nence he was now the champion of the resurrection. Such 
men always have a central intensity, a reservoir of force, 
ample enough to supply every faculty in every emergency. 
The stress St. Peter laid on Christ’s resurrection was fatal 
to a favorite dogma of the Sadducees; and this aroused their 
hostility. Could the league between Sadducee and Phari- 
see, which had resulted in the death of Jesus cf Nazareth, 
continue to hold together? Long enough, at least, to be 
overruled for a very important purpose of Providence. 
There are no incomplete providences, and, as Sadduceeism 
had been controlled by Providence for results already so 
significant, the presumption is that the confederation of 
these alien sects will be maintained till their conjoint work 
has been completed. It was the later Jesus, the transfig- 
ured Jesus, descending from the mount, raising Lazarus 
from the grave, so that “by reason of him many of the 
Jews went away and believed on Jesus;” it was this Jesus 
in the final period of his ministry against whom these Sad- 
ducees had banded with the Pharisees. The risen Christ is 


_ now the supreme question. It is not the healing of the 


Jame man that has to be proved—nobody denied that—but 
the gist of the matter lay here: “By what power, or by 
what name, have ye done this?” Yea, indeed, T'he Power! 

Let my student make this a study. So much depends on 
the historical order of development, and cn the simultaneity 
of relation between doctrinal and historical progress, that it 
is very desirable for him to see how the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the doctrinal teachings of the apostles go hand in 
hand. The event of Christ’s resurrection is asserted; and 


one by one other events grow directly out of it, are inex- 


plicable without it, and accumulate upon it as additional 
demonstrations. On this ground alone Peter rests the mira- 
ele just now wrought, and the Sadducees so understand the 


\ 
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issue when asking for the “power” and the “name.” Clear 


the field, then, for a succession of battles, each with a defi- 


nite historical issue. One test-fight at a time. Concentrate 
and win, or concentrate and lose. Not quite possible will 
be the tactics of antiquity—nation massed against nation, or 
colossal parties arrayed against each other; Marathon, Phar- 


‘salia, Philippi, Actium—but, nevertheless, a prominent issue — 


to be once and forever settled. Evidently, then, the apos- 
tles have to act under Christ’s immediate inspiration. ‘They 
have been comnvissioned as leaders; they must likewise be 
directed as leaders; and, above all, the Great Leader must 
be seen. Providence in the plan—yea, Providence also in 
the specialties of its execution. 

Such, then, is the pivotal point of the whole matter. A 


studied reference must be had to time, place, and circum- | 


stance. The order must justify itself as a divine order. 


Christ in the Spirit must be Christ all in all; and no hu- 


man championship must obscure the glory of him who has 
girded his sword upon his thigh and is riding forth glori- 
ously. And these apportionments to human courage and 


valor, and these renewals of endowment, and these visions” 


to illuminate the night, and these voices to suit the instancy 
and urgent needs of occasions, must coincide with the hours 


epochal in the history of Christ’s mediatorial providence. — 


In accordance with this view, these Sadducees, who are ob- 
viously destined to pass in no long time from the Jewish 
stage, must appear early in the foreground and put forth 
their strength. Strength they had—official strength that 
was enormous—great hierarchal power with little popular 
influence; adroit men, wealthy, sordid, unscrupulous, time- 
serving; men who, while they had no venerated Gamaliel 
or expert Saul of Tarsus, manipulated an immense patron- 
age and acted on public opinion by the stealthy arts form- 
ing the code of courtly and facile expediency. Of these 
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Sadduceans and their animosity to Christ, though late ex- 
cited, we know enough to assure our apprehensions of their 
worst forebodings. They are the Jesuits of forum and 
street. We recall Caiaphas with his imperious manner be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, when he silenced Nicodemus and oth- 
ers with their timid counsels, and, eschewing right and jus- 
tice, advocated Christ’s death on the score of national ex- 
pediency. It was like the bold and cruel man—like his 
family and his sect—to urge such an inhuman policy; and 
it is in the line of precedents for this aristocratic party to 
rekindle the secular patriotism of Roman adherents against 
Christianity. Freedom of apostolic speech was not to be 
tolerated, and Peter and John were seized and cast into 
prison. But the miracle and the sermon had done their 
work, and the believers numbered about five thousand. 

Brought from prison the next day and placed before the 
Sanhedrim, St. Peter speaks for St. John and himself, and 
addresses the court as “rulers of the people and elders of 
Israel.” Were they arraigned before this ecclesiastical body 
tor “the good deed done to the impotent man?” It sounds 
like irony—benefactors examined on a charge of humanity. 
But the speech comes to the point instantly, and asserts the 
fact that the miracle is a miracle for them and for the na- 
tion. It concerned all Israel. Ji was not simply personal 
and private to the impotent man, nor merely individual and 
official to the apostles, but a national affair, since it had been 
wrought in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom 
they had crucified, and whom God had raised from the dead. 
Measured by the dignity and character of his office, what 
was their guilt! and considering that they were the build- 
ers of God’s temple, what folly was theirs in rejecting the 
-corner-stone of this divine edifice! He is not a Saviour, but 
the Saviour; for his name is the only name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must: be saved. 
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On several accounts this scene is especially interesting as — 
well as instructive, since it presents a new phase in the ex- oy 
ternal progress of Christianity. It is unlike any in which 
Peter has appeared. Of the speeches he has delivered, this 
is the only one made before the Sanhedrim, and accordingly 
it may be viewed as his maiden apology for the position he 
occupies. Seated in a semicircle, the dignitaries of the Jew- 
ish Church look down upon him and his brother apostle 
with a scornful inquisitiveness possible only to men whose 
haughty spirit, hereditary no less than individual, has united — 
the worst evils of a secular and a religious aristocracy. The 
healed man is here—a reality more terrible than any spec-— 
ter that could haunt imagination—while to the eye of nae 
in the background, as in an amphitheater, are five thousand 
men looking on, not as idle spectators, but as parties to the 
opening issue between the hierarchy and the Christian “ 
Church. John is here in the power of silence. The man — 
of keen intuitions, whose reason is a seeing faculty but not 
a reasoning instrument, looks on calmly, the Boanerges _ 
in him chastened to heroic composure. St. Peter, “filled 
with the Holy Ghost,” has been suddenly replenished with 
strength from on high, and, in addition to the permanent. 
Pentecost in him, has been peculiarly endowed for this 
emergency. Such a word as “filled,” applied to Peter, has 
ameaning. Accusers and accused change places the mo- _ 
ment the proceedings open. Annas, Caiaphas, John, Alex- — 
ander, “and as many as were kindred of the high-priest,” 
have gathered to witness the punishment of these disturb- 
ers of the Holy City. It must be made an imposing spec 
tacle. Like all decrepit systems, Judaism must hide its — 
hoary ills and infirmities under the drapery. of pomp and 
show, and by flimsy affectations compensate its wasted vi- 
tality. Christ had twice assured his disciples that, whether 
examined by civil authorities or in the synagogues, they — 
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were to have no fear or anxiety respecting their defense. 
The time has come for the first fulfillment of these prom- 
and they are fulfilled. Peter’s 
speech bears no mark of special study; but, despite its lack 


of preparation, it shows that organized habit of sponta- 


neousness which, in the best minds, is always the product of 
previous thinking long and systematically continued. How 
fresh these men are after a night in prison! The tonic air 
of the morning brings them the early summer of their Gal- 
lean hills, and with the fragrance happily blends the in- 
breathings of the Holy Spirit. 

But this judicial body finds itself sorely embarrassed. 
‘The presence of the healed cripple, the eager and most sug- 
gestive silence of St. John, the aggressive manliness of St. 


_ Peter, are extremely perplexing. The court has been sud- 


denly called before the court of conscience, history has been 
summoned to testify, its revenges press upon the moment, 
and, supreme in terror, the rejected stone has been put in 
its place by Jehovah’s hand, and sealed as “the head of 
the corner.” Most pungently of all words, a single expres- 
sion penetrates their innermost being: “ By the name of Je- 
sus.” This is their warrant, their attestation, their rejoic- 
ing. According to Jewish doctrine, miracles were to be 
wrought in the name of Jehovah; but here is a “notable 


_ miracle,” by their own confession, performed in the name 


of Him whom ye crucified. 

Apostles before the Sanhedrim? Rather this: Sanhedrim 
before apostles! Peter and John are not awed. Even the 
healed cripple is not intimidated. The boldness of Peter 
and John impressed these men, popularly known as “the 

condemning judges,” and the more so as the apostles are un- 
‘professional laymen, “unlearned and ignorant men;” and, 
judging by this statement, St. Luke would seem to convey 
the idea that St. Peter’s speech and the quiet approval of 
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St. John’s air and bearing astonished them almost as much 
as the miracle. ‘They marveled.” -Yea, they must find — 


an explanation of this wonder. A wonder it was, a very 
un-Jewish wonder, rarer much than miracles, rarer than 
the apparition of prophets emerging from the solitude of 
the hills as the envoys of Jehovah; and the only solution 
of the enigma was “that they had been with Jesus.” Ah! 
is that it? 4 
No wonder there was such wonder. Next to that sense 
of security which hierarchal power organic in a nationality 
gives its possessors, the pride of strength is enhanced when 
learning and culture are altogether on its side. These offi- 
cials were the aristocrats of Jewish mind, a magistracy over 
schools and education, custodians of popular thought, su- 
preme in all matters of instruction; and lo! a sudden ad- 
vent of intellectual power like this, outside of all vaunted 
conventionalities, was very startling. On their own high 
table-land these men are humbled to the dust. They could 
say nothing against the miracle. The apostles were bold. 
They were unlearned and ignorant men. They had been 
with Jesus, and Jesus was a party to this occasion. What 
could they say on this perplexing issue? Rather, what were 
they to do? 
A private conference is held, and the petty expedient is 
agreed upon to silence these men. The miracle is well 
known. ‘To stop the report of that was impossible; but 
they could arrest the preaching of the gospel, and accord- 
ingly the aposties were called back and informed of the 
Sanhedrim’s conclusion, viz.: “They were not to speak at all 


ner teach in the name of Jesus.” What consummate tac- — 


ticians! 


Jerusalem was in advance of Rome. For ten years of — 


Nero’s reign secret crime had mufiled its bloody footsteps in 
obscure labyrinths, and open infamy had stalked on public 
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highways to its murderous scenes. “The dread summits 
of Cesarean power” had become the Olympus of brutal 
lust and savage cruelty. Claudius and Britannicus had 
been assassinated, Agrippina, Poppa, T11:is, and Seneca 
murdered; and as Merivale remarks, “a large proportion 
of the Cesarian house, which it were tedious to calculate, 
were the victims of domestic jealousy and politic assassina- 
ion.” But during these ten years “the Christians had 
many reasons to be grateful,” says Dr. Farrar, “to the pow- 
er of the Roman Empire.” Not infrequently had St. Paul 
been shielded by this power from his infuriated country- 
men; nor was it until A.D. 64 that another policy became 
dominant. Yet Jerusalem with her own hand fills the vials 
of wrath, and, as nothing can punish crime like crime, she 
hastens to revenge herself upon herself. The first steps are 
slow; and hence Jerusalem is content, through her hier- 
archy, to threaten the two apostles. ‘Speak henceforth to 
no man in this name.” And Peter and John answer: “ We 
cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
And this “cannot,” as we shall learn forthwith, leads to a 
new chapter in Church history. But the Beautiful Gate 
still fronts the morning, and the miracles of Providence and 
grace continue to interblend their glories. 
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Sr. PETER AND St. JOHN. 


“These were the two (Peter and John) of all the twelve who finally dr 
closest together.”—Dr. Hanna. 

“They possessed as not possessing, regarding all but as held in He 
the Lord’s service, and always ready for any claim which that service made. i 
—Dr. Kitio. rr 

«“ The most bitter enemies of the apostles were the Sadducees —Dr. Gieseler 


A Closer View of Galilee and her Relations to Christianity—Charac- 


oo. of Galilee—Transition from Judaism to me an ) 


sie Resumes his Theme. 


Ii have reached a point in these essays at which § 
Peter becomes an object of commanding interest 


with clearer light now that the Galilean Peter has foil 
the Sanhedrim in metropolitan Jerusalem. Hitherto th 
Se have had no repute in the Holy City. But the 
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were imbedded in their antecedents, nor was there any likeli- 
hood that their habitudes of inherited thought and feeling 
could be radically changed. Hills and mountains have pro- 
digious memories. Judea and Jerusalem had grown more 
and more into themselves, and they used the outside world 
only to aggrandize their self-importance. On the other 
hand, the topographical situation of Galilee made it a thor- 
oughfare between Palestine and the countries north and 
east; its population was mixed; it had free intercourse with 
foreigners, and hence was known as “(Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles.” But aside from this unconfined atmosphere of life, 
Galilee, though not so cultured as Judea, retained with in- 
tense tenacity her ancient traditions, and hence furnished a 
good Hebrew basis for the superstructure of the new king- 
dom. -Her men were not fanatics of the Jerusalem type; 
they were noted for bravery. Courage was their foremost 
virtue. The chivalry of Eleazar was a splendid reminis- 
cence, and of him and his brothers it was said, ‘They put 


to flight all upon whomsoever they made their assaults.” 


Nor did they lack other high distinctions. Out of their 
loins had come Hosea with the tragic pathos of his wedded 
life, the private sorrow of his heart translated into anguish 
over the fallen purity of his country; Jonah, at an earlier 
day, with the tenderness of the gospel for Nineveh; and 
Nahum, later on in whose stormy vengeance we hear the 
crash of Nineveh and Thebes. This picturesque region, 
which subsequently wakened and then nurtured the poetic 
genius of the Virgin Mother, and, by hallowed descent, 
took its most exquisite form in the parables of her Son, had 
long before attested the presence and glory of poetry amid 
her flowering vales and majestic hills. Cedars of Lebanon, 
erottoes that had witnessed the old classic worship; sacred 
groves of mystic silence, wild gardens of profuse loveliness, 
Tabor and Hermon; these all were here with their mani- 
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fold inspirations for eye and ear. Dr. Geikie says: “Gali- 
lee, from the earliest times, had vindicated its claims to ~ 
honor for the intellectual vigor of its people. Not only 
physically and morally, but even in mental freshness and 
force, it was before the narrow and morbid south which had 
given itself up to the childish trifling of rabbinism. The 


earliest poetry of Israel rose among the Galilean hills when 4 
Barak of Naphtali had triumphed over the Canaanite. 
The song of songs was composed in Galilee by a poet of = 
nature, whose heart and eyes drank in the inspiration of a 
the bright sky and the opening flowers, and who could tell am 


how the fig-tree put forth its leaves, and the vine sprouted, 
and the pomegranate opened its blossoms.” | 

The transition from Judaism to Christianity was a grave bs 
problem—the gravest, we conjecture, that Jesus had to con- i 
front. Foremost among his solicitudes must have been the a 
era of preparation, the period of scaffolding after the basis 
was laid for the new edifice. The builders at Jerusalem, 
who were to reject the head of the corner, must not be 
allowed the opportunity to arrest the incipient work; and | 
these massive bowlders, quarried from Galilean hills, must 
be fitted to their places before the superstructure was sub- 
jected to a shock. ‘The bowlders were rough, it is true, but 
the substruction needed just such. Dropping the figure, it 
would seem as if the older Galilee was the only section of 
Palestine that could furnish a prophet like Hosea to enun- 
ciate in thrilling accents “the power of the forgiving love 
of God” in the “extension of the Holy Land and the Di- 
vine mercy beyond the limits of Israel”’* From early 
times a process of liberalization had gone on in Galilee, and 
it had been furthered by intercourse with foreigners in trade 
and enterprise. And accordingly it may be claimed that 
the geography of this favored section of Western Asia, its 


* Dean Stanley. 
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heterogeneous people under the social dominance of the 


Hebrew type of character and civilization, and its compar- 
ative freedom from the tyrannic sects of Judaism, were un- 
written prophecies of the adaptation. of Galilee to the ini- 
tial epoch of the gospel. Galilee of the Gentiles meant 
Christianity for the Gentiles. 

Perhaps it is speculation, but I think that a better illus- 
tration of the free development of temperament and nature 
common to Galilee could scarcely be given than the cases 
of Peter and John. The one has the fresh, vivid, buoyant, 
poetic, and oratorical constitution; the other is a natural 
recluse, his intellect a fertile solitude, his heart a solemn 


-erypt. The experiences of the forty days have brought 


these men very closely together, and among the side-inci- 
dents of this intermediary period it is quite noticeable that 
their affinities have taken a sudden impulse of assimila- 
tion. Whereas it has been in the gospel history Peter and 
James and John, the old association has been dropped, so 
that now and afterward it is Peter and John. They are 
brother Galileans, they are brother apostles, but how is it. 
that after the forty days they are welded in such virtual 
oneness? Souls have secret instincts of which they know 
nothing till God gives the revelation. Hearts have latent 
yearnings—prayers without voices, outreachings of unde- 
finable sympathies, gropers in the dark for light they know 
not whence, pleaders for strength to be had they know not 
how. “At the critical moment, the most vital of moments, 
Peter and John lock arms in a life-long union. And what 
a power this intense friendship is in the early annals of the 
Church! “Peter and John answered and said.” Three 
times St. Luke mentions the fact. 

This mutual attachment between St. Peter and St. John 


must have been spontaneous, the product of nature, and 


not the offspring of circumstances; and while taken up 
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and absorbed in their Church relations, yet, on its own — 
ground, instinctive and personal. Each, after reaching 
the forty days and finding himself most unexpectedly 
in a new world, would not only yield to impulses long- 
ing for companionship, but these impulses would have a 
specific cast. Like men suddenly expatriated from their 
familiar world, they would recognize in their exile the ur- — 
cent needs both of their anomalous position and idiosyn- 
crasy, and each would seek compensation and completeness 
in the other. And it is reasonable to conclude that so far as _ 
the apostles were concerned, such a possibility as the un- 
seemly scene with the ambitious Salome and her aspiring 
sons, John and James (St. Matt. xx.), would be forever pre- 
cluded. The hearty codperation of these two men, open 
more than the other apostles to motives of ambition as in- 
herent in natural leadership, would have moral weight on 
the apostolic body, and cement it more closely as an organic 
whole. And the effect on the external world, and pecul: . 
iarly on the Jewish hierarchy, would be quite as marked. — 
“Breathing united force, with fixed thought,’ would awaken — : 
at least very serious apprehensions of the resisting power; 
and though no 


Thronging helms ; 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array of depth immeasurabley, 


yet this unforeseen courage and inflexible purpose must 
have added no little to the bewilderment of the Jewish offi-- 
cials. “Ye shall be scattered,” said Jesus on the eve of the 
crucifixion, “every man to his own;” but the prayer had 
followed “that they may be one man as we are one,” and that 
prayer was signally answered even now. No more beauti 
ful instance of it could occur than what we see in St. Peter 
and St. John. Inspiration supplements one man te an-— 
other, and this is one of its greatest offices. : 

On the one side, then, we have a factitious and unnatural 
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league of Sadducees and Pharisees, such a union as that 
of Herod and Pilate, its disintegrating elements already at 
work under the fire of frost; and on the other side a band 
of men, the oldest of them with scarcely more than three 
years of training, two of the leaders meeting the first shock 
of onset, the other ten active among a Christian community 
of five thousand souls distributed in a city numbering be- 
tween thirty-five and forty thousand inhabitants. To add 
to the complications of the hour many of these five thou- 
sand were in poverty and distress. The practical needs of 
the time were instant and special, since these converts had 
been cast off from Jewish charity, and were in many cases 
at a point of absolute destitution. Here was serious work 
to be done, systematic work, most patient work, and work 
demanding invention, forecast, enterprise. The commis- 
sariat of this indigent population was a matter of im- 
mense moment, and meantime the aggressive movement of 
the Sanhedrim is so decisive that St. Luke has to break off 
the narrative touching a community of goods (chapter i.) 
to give the detail of the collision with the Sanhedrim. But 
the episode blends with the historic movement. 

The inexorable “cannot” was the parting word of the 
apostles to the court, and they hastened to “their own com- 
pany, and reported all that the chief priests and elders had 
said unto them.” Prayer and praise followed, and that 
beautiful phrase, “with one accord,’ now domesticated in 
St. Luke’s vocabulary, breathes forth its melodious cheer. 

And tenacious as he is of the expression, he is just as adhe- 
sive to his general method of argument, and for the eighth 
time prophecy is introduced. This time it is the second 
Psalm. David’s inspiration suits their mood and temper. 
David is the only man who could speak for them. David 
is the warrior of their nation’s grandest epoch. And the 
sublime words of that man, whose single heart incarnated 
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itself in a nation’s heart, and bequeathed its valor as a per- 
manent possession to every rocky pass and mountain breast- 
work of the soil—thenceforth the Holy Land. This man 
is he who alone can chant the thanksgiving of the assem- 
bly. The images are warlike. There is the height of her- 
oism, the seal of Heaven—calmness. The air is attuned to 
the one master-note— 


“Instead of rage, deliberate valor breathed”? — 


and, in the recurrence of that ominous hour when “the 
kings of the earth stood up and the rulers were gathered 
together against the Lord, and against his Christ,” and the 
disciples are reminded of Herod and Pontius Pilate, Jews 
and Gentiles banded “against thy holy child Jesus,” why 
omit the tremendous words: “ Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel?” But the title of “Lord of hosts’—such a favor- 
ite expression among David and his contemporaries—is not 
in use now, and the invocation is to the Lord God, maker 
of all things, and, by implication, provider for all and Fa- 
ther over all. The prayer is so remarkable that St. Luke 
deems it worthy of special notice; and while I have no 
sympathy with the discussions of critics as to the author- 
ship of the prayer, it strikes me as bearing the marks of 
St. John’s intellect and character. The restrained Boa- 
nerges, quiet and strong, seems to glimmer in the language, 
and rugged Patmos outlines its Roman rocks in the Avgean 
Sea. 

Instantly the prayer was answered. A divine demonstra- 
tion occurred. The place was shaken; and the permanent 
effects appeared in two forms, viz., apostolic preaching and 
Church liberality. “They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the word of God with boldness.” Is 
this an accident—brave preaching and heroic giving? _ 
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St. Luke resumes the interrupted theme—a virtual com- 
munity of goods, springing voluntarily from the disinterested 
and self-denying sentiment of Christian love. Persecution 
has begun; but the courageous utterance of the gospel has 
not abated one whit, and, so far from the outgush of beney- 
olence having been checked, the stream flows faster and 


fuller than before. Events have singular ways of interlac- 


ing with other events. “Things hold together,” said Carlyle 
to Emerson. What mysteries of instinct are in roots that 
push their fibers down under continents and oceans to re- 
appear in lands afar off! Here, in this scene, we are intro- 
duced to one who will often come again into view—the Le- 
vite, Barnabas; and the varied offices of goodness, always 
timely and generous, which he shall fill will remind us how 
this son of consolation, ‘ having land, sold it, and brought 
the money and laid it at the apostles’ feet.” 
9 
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> THIRTEENTH STUDY << 


Houry GuHost AS THE SPIRIT OF JUDGMENT. 


“The Acts of the Apostles is a title apt to mislead the reader; atitlecer- 
tainly not given to it by its author. It contains no full account of the‘actsof 
the apostles.” Its true subject is the fulfillment of the promise of the Father 
by the descent of the Holy Spirit and the results of that outpouring in the Bue 
fusion of the gospel among Jews and Gentiles."—Dr. Wm. Smith. if 

“This is the third great work of the Comforter, who, according to our Lord’s 
declaration, was not only toconvince the world of sin and of righteousness, but 
also of judgment.”—Julius Charles Hare. 


Strueture of the Book of Acts—Art of St. Luke—Excitement and 
Reiiction—Science and Religion—St. Luke’s Account of the Times — 
—Sin of Ananias and Sapphira—Protection of the Church With- 
in and Without—Inspiration of Heroism and Inspiration of Dis- 
cipline—Brave Blood and Brave Purity—St. Luke’s Art Again— 
Holy Spirit as Convicting of J udgment. : 


NHE structure of the Acts as a work of literature has 

provoked criticism on the ground of lacking plan and 
method; and the alternation in the narrative we have ane 
been discussing has been cited as an instance of confusion 
in St. Luke’s mode of treatment. Obviously, however, he _ 
has pursued the only method open to him in the combinas 
tion of general principles with particular illustrations, so as 
to enforce leading doctrines by special examples. Truths — a 
are set forth in a frame-work of facts. Dogmas of vital 
importance are embodied in events. In every case the ab- _ 
stract yields to the concrete. Biography widens into his- 
tory, and the enlarged area of vision secures more vivid ; 
contrasts of light and shadow. Contrasts are the hills and — me | 
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vales of history. In all these variations the supreme pur- 
pose of the writer is to hold his art subservient tu a moral 
-end; and while the wise artist is by no means hidden, he is 
yet veiled in the historian. <A single touch puts Barnabas 
on the canvas, a more elaborate sketch is needed for Ana- 
nias and Sapphira; but in each case historic and doctrinal 
development is kept in view; for we must see what is going 
on in secret hearts no less than in the open world if the in- 
spired penman gives us our best education—the culture of 
insight. What we most need is the awakening and direc- 
tion of our moral consciousness, and St. Luke adapts his 
means to this one end. Why should we know Rome and 
Jerusalem, nations and Churches, except to know ourselves? 

“All things common” is too remarkable a matter to be 
hurriedly treated. Underlying this temporary marvel of 
high and noble enthusiasm—a phenomenon never seen be- 
fore—great principles were struggling for demonstration in 
greater sentiments, and the cloven tongues like as of fire 
were repeating Pentecost in a language of universal signifi- 
eance. It is therefore like St. Luke to let Theophilus know 
how the good Samaritan has multiplied his beneficent offices, 
and that one Levite is here who has not “passed by on the 
other side.” The social spirit of Christianity, stimulated to 
intensity by the number and rapidity of conversions, is in 
the efflorescence ofan Asiatic spring. There are sudden 
possibilities for good. There are sudden possibilities for 
evil; for “it is the bright day that brings forth the adder 
and that craves wary walking.” How can you dissever ac- 
tion and reaction? How can you have a baptized and in- 
augurated Christ without a proximate season of temptation 
in the wilderness? or, how have such an intensification of 
brotherly zeal and affection as the infant Church experi- 
enced without the way opening for conventional imitations 
and flagrant hypocrisics? Secrets are here we cannot pen- 
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etrate. Physiological laws are here and fearfully exacting. 
States of mind are here that are intermittent. Nerves 
wrought on powerfully claim their revulsive period of las- 
situde, and the sternest will is then liable to relax its wonted 
strength. Men commit their worst sins when nerves have 
been disturbed. Most of all, this vast, unconscious world, 
which belts us so closely round by its invisible horizon, ush- 
ers forth from its mysterious chamber and plays its treach- 
erous part in our experience. Just such was the hour when 
Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” came so mercifully to him. Al- 
lowance must be made for physical conditions, but no such 
allowance as invalidates the supremacy of moral account- 
ableness. ‘These very conditions are the strongest proofs 
that we have /atent power to resist evil as well as apparent 
or conscious power, and that the Holy Spirit is a reserved 
force no less than one at command in ordinary moments of 
actuality. Christ has constant dealings with the uncon- 
scious man, as witness Nathanael and Zaccheus. 

My student will notice that St. Luke narrates the story 
of Ananias and Sapphira in a way to show that he has not 
forgotten his science in his religion. Circumstances are de- 
scribed. The specialty of these circumstances is stated. 
The physique of current society is fully delineated. The 
peculiar atmosphere which invests the five thousand Chris- 
tians and forms a Jerusalem within Jerusalem is particu- 
larly mentioned; and this atmosphere, teeming with the 
fervors of tropical existence, exerts its exceptional influ- 
ences on social sentiments, and has reached an advanced 
stage in its development. Blood is at fever heat; every 
' brain is burning under arterial action. It has touched a 


point at which contagion has set in; and doubtless many | 


are acting solely from uncontrolled impulses. Houses and 
lands, which are generally the last things parted with un- 
der emotional excitement (forming as they do the strong- 
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holds of our sense of property), had been freely sold and 
the proceeds laid at the apostles’ feet. The cloven tongiies 
had set the very air on fire. A system of ecclesiastical dis- 
tribution had been organized and was in effective operation. 
No Church-law on this subject was in existence; no tithes 
or assessments were in force; heart was in the ascendency, 
heart imperial for once in the annals of mankind. Notice 
the stress laid on the momentum of numbers—“as many as 
were possessors,” etc. The supply was large enough for dis- 
tribution “unto every man according as he had need,” and 
Barnabas is named as an eminent example of the greatness 
of the movement, and Barnabas has laid Cyprus under con- 
tribution. 

Yes; but St. Luke, as a man of scientific culture, implies 
in this scope and particularity of description that it was 
precisely the atmosphere in which imagination could be 
overheated and transient emotions mistaken for genuine 
feelings. There is a Satan for our common moods and a 
Satan for. our uncommon moods.~ Conscience has its fic- 
tions; generous sensibilities have their fictions. This the- 
atrical proclivity, which so often takes occasion to overleap 
the normal boundaries of blood and nerves and play the 
mimic in the council-chamber of reason and reflection, has 
an awful facility in turning our wisdom into folly. In this 
matter our perilous moments are those when social agencies 
arise in their strength and permeate every element of pub- 
lic opinion; and still more when class opinion, the most 
stringent of such influences, bears upon our pride of char- 
acter and prominence of position. Ananias and Sapphira 
were probably persons of consideration, and, if such, would 
naturally feel the pressure on the Christian community as to 
the proper use of their wealth. But they undertook to serve 
God and mammon, and fell into the snare of Satan. Money 
in the apostle Judas; money in two Pentecostal disciples! 
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All seemed fair on the surface, and, but for St. Peter’s in- 
spiration, it might have passed unnoticed. Ananias brought 
“a certain part” and laid it at the apostles’ feet. “Certain 
part,” some part—or, as some critics suggest, small part— 
contains the force of the transaction. But St. Peter instant- 
ly detects the sin with its peculiar aggravations, and charges 
him with yielding to satanic influence and lying to the Holy 
Ghost. The words of the apostle are thoroughly indicative 
of the man. Free from all previous obligation to sell the 
land, and gratuitously assuming the attitude of a church 
benefactor, Ananias had sought a reputation for the noblest 
of virtuous sentiments by the sacrifice of the noblest of virt- 
uous principles. Unsold or sold, the land or its proceeds 
were his own, and he, of his own motion, has “ conceived 
this thing” in his heart and lied to the Holy Ghost. St. 
Peter did not pronounce his doom. ‘Thou hast not lied 
unto men, but unto God;” and hearing these words, he fell 
dead. Sapphira, who had been a party to the transaction, 
came in three hours after, and was smitten with death. The 
fate of husband and wife—one in sin and one in punishment 
—had asalutary effect by protecting the young Church from 
hypocrites and insulating the apostles and believers further 
from the world. 

So far, then, two dangers have boldly defined themselves 
—the one internal, the other external—and it has been nec- 
essary for apostolic power to demonstrate itself as an en- 
dowment from God, ready for instant exertion as occasion 
required. ‘The scene with the Sanhedrim had just -trans- 
pired. Christian courage had been triumphantly vindi- 
cated; but victory has its perils, and lo! Satan has entered 
into the Church; and the dead husband and wife, side by 
side in their graves, are trophies of his horrible success. 
“Great fear” is twice mentioned, and great fear is quite as 
much a signal providence of the hour as the new baptism 
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of boldness in preaching the word. St. Luke’s description 
of the two scenes must not be overlooked by the student. 
“And when they had prayed, the place was shaken where 
they were assembled together.” “They were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and spake the word of God with boldness.” 
Power as courage was needed, and power was granted. Of 
what avail this heroism if inward purity be wanting? Bear 
in mind, student, this history is the history of the dispen- 
sation of the Holy Spirit. On this principle alone it is 
constructed; for this end only it is written. Keep this be- 
fore you; for the book is designed to give you, not the 
travels of St. Peter and St. Paul, but the workings of the 


Spirit in and through them as his divine organs. Lose this 


ruling idea, or let it become obscure, and the Acts of the 
Apostles will not be the record of the Supreme Actor. Ob- 
serve, then, the Spirit appears in these two scenes, first as 
an inspiration of heroism, and secondly as an wmspiration of 
discipline. Have you ever thought, student, how closely 
and sacredly the two inspirations are united? These are 
days to remember this. In our times aggression commands 
admiration. So it ought. Preachers are not in full sym- 
pathy with the power of the Holy Ghost unless aggressive. 
“Grant unto thy servants, that with all boldness they may 
speak thy word.” Blessed prayer! May it never want the 
hearty and unanimous Amen of the Church! Ah yes! but 
there is an Amen of the fiery blood and the exultant nerves; 
and there are hours when Satan gets possession of the illu- 
sory imagination, and the accent is so dexterously put on “Jt 
is written”’ as to deceive, if possible, “the very elect.” Not 
unfrequently the greatest “Amen” is “Amen” to the dis- 
cipline of the Holy Ghost. Just now it would startle at- 
tention, for just now it is our urgent need of the Spirit. 

In both these instances see the “ Rock-man.” “Rock” 
in heroism, “Rock” in discipline. This is St. Peter. Stu- 
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dent, here is a fine study for you. In this world two things 


have you to do: to build up a manly character, not neglect- 


ing the flesh and blood virtues, and to form, cherish, and 
perfect a Christian spirit. The rock-man qualities, remem- 
ber, have two sides: brave blood, brave purity. Heroism is 
costly; truth is very costly. Only think how much de- 
pended on St. Peter in the matter of Ananias and Sapphira. 
Very many providences center, at times, in the providence 
of one man. But he must be a man—a rock-man—such 
as Peter was in this crisis. And then, in his administration 
of the discipline of the Holy Ghost, what obvious self-ab- 


negation and entire surrender to the awfulness of the oc- — 


easion! Evidently he is surprised; evidently, too, he shares 
the “great fear” which has descended from heaven as an 
oppressive silence on the Church. And, further, on this art 
question of St. Luke’s want of order and method in the 
conduct of his narrative, what has criticism to say when 
the apparency of these two incidents as interiorly connected 
in the dispensation of the Spirit is so manifest? Inconsist- 
ent to be consistent; inconsistent with mere mechanical rou- 
tine to be consistent with a more occult harmony. This is 
genius in literature as in active life, genius in St. Luke as we 
find it in Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, and Milton. Fur- 
ther, again, how appropriately St. Luke recognizes the prev- 


alent “great fear” in that half-hushed breathing and that ~ 


changeless repose of eye, as his pen moves to the unmufiled 
footfall of death. 

Picture to your silent heart this most affecting scene. It 
is altogether new. Nething like it occurred in Christ’s his- 
tory; but the student must recall that the third great work 
of the Comforter, as described by Christ, was the conviction 
of the world of judgment. It was his divine office to con- 
vince men of sin and righteousness, and therewith of judg- 
ment. Pentecost has observed the arranged order. Men 
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by the thousand have been made to feel what the law of 
Sinai and the laws of Providence could not make them feel 
—their own sinfulness and need of. righteousness; and now 
Judgment comes, the third in the train of omnipotent forces 
~ concentrated in the Holy Ghost. Law, violated in Eden, 
had put the seal of death on man, but with what avail? A 
deluge had to come. - Sodom and Gomorrah had to be 
burned up; water and fire had to be marshaled into the 
service of law as the revealer of justice and righteousness. 
Now, however, the grand scheme of Providence has been 
changed; and the Holy Comforter represents law in love, 
God in Christ, Father and Son in the Spirit. Judgment 
rises, therefore, to its sublimest altitude. Satan has entered 
the Church, and Satan must receive his condemnation. 
Judgment must be signally executed. Pentecost is benefi- 
cently awful as well as beneficently gracious, the one be- 
cause it is the other; and there lie the two victims, husband 
and wife—the two memorials of the Holy Ghost of Judg- 
ment. 


a ~> FOURTEENTH STUDY. < 


aa CARTOON OF ANANIAS, AND SERMON BY THE Rev. | aig 
hs Dr. OLIN. : . 


‘In the cartoon of Ananias, at the first glance, and even before we are made 
acquainted with the particulars of the subject, we become partners of the 
be scene.”—Fuseli. : 

‘‘Among the merits of which the poetic talent of painting is compen 
ae there is one which is very rare. It is that of selecting for eaee scene what 
may be called the moral costume—or otherwise, the manners—ot the subject. ras 
This is the merit which strikes us here in the group of the apostles. "—Quatre- 2 
mere De Quincey. 


The Merits of this Cartoon—Rev. Dr. Olin’s Sermon on Ananias- 
and Sapphira—Difference Between Artist and Preacher. 


a PY \HESE criticisms introduce us with instant success to. 
the distinctive merits of this great picture. They re- — 
mind us that a particular thought is luminously set foie 
with those relative ideas which are paragraphic to the sub- 

‘ ject. And, further, they call attention to the fact that — 
Raphael was not content with the bare literalism of the i 
age scene, but gave it that touch of ideality which constitutes 
poetic expression. Mere imitation satisfies only the sense 
of sight. For the true effect of art to be reached, the ca- 
pacity of insight—the eye of the soul behind the eye of the 
flesh—must be addressed; and this is done when imitation — 
-ascends from the mimetic into poetical representation. The — 
“moral costume” is thus brought out, and peepicniy aa " 
the work of the TGS aeaatyeos i supplemented by vivid- 
ness, the offspring in all cases of interblended emotion and 
imaginative activity. 
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~ Raphael’s object in the thirteen cartoons was to portray 


the “origin, sanction, economy, progress of Christianity ;” 
and Fuseli well says: “There is no beauty or mystery in 
the religion of Jesus Christ of which he did not give the 
clew.” If at times, as in the celebrated painting of the 
Transfiguration, he betrays the bias of Romanism, he is 


generally broad-minded, and not lacking in that capacious 


sensibility so requisite for the complete perception of truth. 
Toward his subjects he is always genial as man and artist, 
his heart in his pencil, buoyant and tenderly sympathetic. 
Especially is this true of the cartoons; for his inspiration 
was then at its height, and the maturity of young manhood 
was fresh in his blood. In the cartoon of Ananias this 


physical vigor of sensitiveness is very apparent. Every 
stroke is muscular; and, withal, there is a reverent and de- 


vout spirit that honors art as something more than an es- 
thetic performance. There is conscience no less than int 
agination in the work, and the moral and spiritual within 
the artist’s range are faithfully depicted. The artist is not 
a preacher, but an artist; and as such he has a more than 
earthly task to execute; for there are many voices, “and 
none of them is without signification.” The significance of 
art seen in its ideal is its desensualizing tendency by virtue 
of\the mediation of the imaginative faculty between the 
senses and the soul. It shows us that these physical senses 
are not mere corporeal avenues, but that through their 


agency the imaging power becomes the interpreter of unseen 


realities. In the cartoon before us Raphael brings the in- 
visible world to our view in its sternest aspect. The prin- 
cipal idea is that of divine retribution, and this idea sub- 


‘ordinates all the accessories or relativities of the scene to 


its paramount impression. 
It is the most awful form of lying of which Ananias has 


‘been guilty. We are warned in God’s word against griev- 
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ing the Spirit, and still more emphatically against quench- 
ing the Spirit; but the sin of Ananias insulates him from 
these offenses and puts him on extreme ground, for he has 
lied to the Holy Ghost. The lie has had a satanic origin: 
“Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost?” The human feelings of self-delusion, of an at- 
tempt to win a false reputation, of the blind and eager fa- 
tuity which sought to impose on the apostles, most of all 
the insult to the Holy Ghost, and furthermore the act con- 
ceived and executed in an hour of momentous impressive- 
ness, while the very air was solemnized by the Spirit’s pres- 
ence—these human feelings were intensified by satanic co- 
operation, so that one might almost venture to call it a 
satanic miracle of foolhardiness and iniquity. Yet the 
wonder transpired, and St. Peter by the Holy Ghost brought 
the culprit to the bar of judgment. He asked him, “Why?” 
The man made no answer, and instant death gave the reply. 
“And Ananias hearing these words fell down and gave up 
the ghost.” The moral was immediately realized; “and 
great fear came on all them that heard these things.” 

The scene occurs in a large hall. On the platform are 
grouped the apostles, St. Peter’s commanding figure occu- 
pying the center, his right-hand extended toward the fallen 
man, while the apostle on his right has his arm lifted heay- 
enward to indicate whence the blow had come. The eyes 
of the other apostles are fastened on the prostrate Ananias 
in the front space, where the light admitted from a small 
side-opening is concentrated. The suddenness of the man’s 
fall is vividly pictured in his attitude. The hand is turned 
so as to give no support to the body; and the upper part of 
the frame and particularly the head show that the catas- 
trophe has just occurred. Every aspect of the figure, the 
muscular lines, and adjustment of the parts to one another, 
express the instancy of death. This is the detail of empha 
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sis on the manner of his death—the language of art in its 
utmost minuteness:of intensification. Associated ideas are 
“not overlooked. The poverty of the early Church is most 
pictorially given in the plain railing of the platform, the 
simplicity of the hangings, and the general air of unworld- 
liness pervading the room. It is a picturesque reading in 
“the annals of the poor.” All the environments lead the 
eye without arrest or pause to the occasion of the history. 
On one wing we have Christians bringing in their gifts for 
the needy, on the other the distribution of gifts is going on; 
and so sudden has been the tragedy that no time has elapsed 
to interrupt the beneficent work. Only those near to Ana- 
nias have caught the panic of the moment. Thus the story 
is told in its wholeness; not only the climax narrated, but, 
as far as practicable in art, the antecedent and coéxisting 
history given and the meaning elucidated. “The moral 
costume—or otherwise, the manners—of the subject” the 
genius of Raphael has here unfolded with perfect aptness. 
That‘fondness for ornamentation which he sometimes evinces 
—and notably in the cartoon of the healing of the lame 
man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple—is held in stern 
abeyance, and the circumstances of indigence and suffering 
~ are graphically embodied. This imparts a self-explaining 
and a self-enforcing power to the cartoon of Ananias that 
renders it remarkable among the wonders of Raphael’s 
works. Perfect simplicity is the last attainment of genius. 
Many other growths have to ripen before this growth is 
even possible. It is the crown of excellence in men and in 
nations. And in this instance Raphael has signalized the 
fullness of life in anticipating the order of years by drawing 
on the wealth of futurity for the enrichment of the present 
hour. 
Energy is effectively depicted in this picture, but only to 
the extent necessary to vindicate the power involved in the 
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action, while the balance of ideas requisite for the highest 
unity—the unity of qualities in repose—is strictly regarded. 
Writers and speakers who have to deal with topics of terror 


may here learn something of the restraints which art im-— 


poses on the delineations involving the expression of force. 
Naturally enough, the figures of the younger spectators rep- 
‘resent. quick-and violent emotion. ‘On the other hand, the 
apostles are calm and majestic in their attitudes. Had 
Michael Angelo undertaken this subject, it is quite likely 


that he, the apostle of power in art, would have given Peter | 


a more impassioned energy and depicted the other apostles 
in fervent sympathy with him. Raphael makes every thing 
subsidiary to dignified composure, and in the figures (nearly. 
thirty) introduced upon the scene there is a studied refer- 
ence to.the sublimity of awe that rests on the occasion. 

So much for the great painter and his mode of elaborat- 
ing a conception. It is a conception of art, and art meth- 
ods are employed in its presentation. But there lies before 
me Dr. Olin’s discourse, entitled “Christian Obligations, or 
the Fate of Ananias and Sapphira,” and it occurs to me 
that I may close the present Study by showing what a wide 
difference exists between painter and preacher. » 

Dr. Olin’s discourse is not much more than an outline. 
It lacks fullness; and yet it is worthy of the broad compre- 
hensiveness and analytic power and practical intent which 
are so characteristic of this nobly endowed man. Dr. Olin 
never preached to men piecemeal or fragmentary, but to 
the whole man—intellect, conscience, volition, and emotion 
—and always with uncommon ability, if his bodily health 
allowed. I like him exceedingly, for his published sermons 
are as a fine portrait. The features are on the canvas life- 
like and self-assuring. This sermon is by no means one of 
his best, but it is good enough; and I mean by this that 
while explicit and forcible on the main points, he suggests 
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very much for you to work ‘out in your own private think- 
ing. A sermon which you have to fill out is often the ser- 
mon that fills you. The greatest sermons are those that 
distend the mind afterward, when memory, animated by 
imagination, enlarges so wonderfully our grasp of thoughts 
recently acquired. Such sermons make a larger mental 
space for themselves than they found prepared for them be- 
forehand. 

The Doctor says: “1 can well remember the mingled awe 
and wonder with which, in my early days, I was wont to 
meditate on the fate of Ananias and Sapphira; and to the 
present moment I can never read this terrible narrative 
without a feeling with which no other portion of the New 
Testament inspires me.” 

Now, this feeling in itself was somewhat of a preparation 
to preach; for he came to the topic as a man waked up in 
-adyance to its tragic power. I have known preachers who 
expected their congregations to wake them up. I do not 
fancy the method. It 1s artificial, capricious, unphilosoph- 
ical. Some succeed, many fail. Preachers remind me, in 

certain cases, of sailing-vessels that depend on the wind to 
fill their sails; other preachers are great Atlantic steamers 
that carry their motor-power in the huge engines down in 

2 their holds. I muck prefer the latter. 
Dr. Olin proceeds to ask what the grievous offense was 
for which these guilty disciples were cut off at a stroke. 
And he answers: “They had voluntarily pledged a portion 
of their property [a possession” ] to the promotion of the 
cause of Christ and declined to fulfill the obligation [‘‘ kept 
back a part of the price”]. This constituted the whole of 
 fense. The falsehood which became necessary in consum- 
-< mating the fraud was not a distinct crime. Its guilt had 
already been incurred in the deliberate purpose to do wrong 
when Satan filled their hearts to lie to the Holy Ghost.” 


Whe 
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He thinks (Dr. Olin) that the punishment ought not to be 
considered as peculiarly severe, but “marked and signal, in 
order that it might be memorable.” Its enormity as a trans- 
gression consisted in ‘conflicting with the essential ar- 
rangements of the gospel, since it would render its diffusion 
throughout the world impossible.’ Then he argues that 
what we have consecrated to God and the service of relig- 
ion is no longer our own. It is corban. Will a man “rod 
God?” But the sin is aggravated by the fact that Ananias 
“lied to the Holy Ghost.” . Men are aroused by the Spirit in 
sermons and addresses. ‘They are put in their ‘‘ best moods 
of religious feeling;” and hence, when these assumed obli- 
gations are set aside they fall back on “low, worldly ground,” 
and lose desire and aspiration “to pitch their tabernacles 
upon the mount of brighter visions and dwell there forever.” 
This is a fine touch of pulpit imagination. 

But the Doctor dwells on the gut rather than on the fodly 
of this procedure, and says: “For myself, I am constrained 
to affirm that I believe there is among many professing 
Christians a criminal and growing disregard of their en- 
gagements to the various institutions and enterprises of re- 
ligion and charity. Subscriptions to build a church, or pay 
a missionary, or endow a college, are by many looked upon 
as acts that impose no obligation to pay if the subscriber 
shall happen to change his mind, or shall find it inconven- 
ient or disagreeable to part with his money, or shall choose 
to fall out with the institution or its agent.” He follows 
this with a very earnest and pungent appeal “to pay to the 
uttermost farthing,” and urges that “the highest morality 
is the truest,” and that in the presence of the final tribunal 
“nothing will stand the test but TRUTH IN THE INWARD 
PARTS.” 

Art may incidentally reach the moral feelings through 
the imagination. I doubt not it does sometimes reach them. 


sure that it is a “agente auxiliary to tran : 

* But the preacher, not the artist, is the pow- 
od in the Holy Ghost to deliver the truth of the 
And so I have 


| te ‘superiority of preacher to artist where the gospel is 
erned ; for I never wish him to think or say, as a very 


ich art creates and those which Christianity i inspires.” 
This is an utter misconception both of art and Christian- 
. Art appeals to your sense of the beautiful; Christian- 
- appeals to your sense of sin and your need of Christ as 
sinner’s Redeemer. 


>> FIFTEENTH STUDY < > 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM FACE eae 


Christ said ind what Christ did.,—R. W. Dale. - 

“Teall by the name of wisdom—knowledge, rich and varied, digeston nine 
combined, and pervaded through and through wih. the light of the Spir it. Mace 
Dr. Arnold. 


Magnifying the Spirit’s Offices—Effect of Discipline—Growth Be = 3 
“ee its Laws—Picturesque Power of St. Luke—Christianity and Sa- me 
Su ~ tanic Agency—Prominence of the Holy Spirit — Extract from 
a Prof. Butler—Wonders Following—Interest in the Body—Jeru- 
‘pee salem is the Scene, and here Jesus of Nazareth is Identified 
Ba with the Christ of the Spirit—Remarks on a Noteworthy Fact. 


O magnify the office of the Holy Ghost was the im 
seal portant fact in this early period, and around th 
oe center all the Acts of the Apostles nucleated. The actua 
aR history was an exact reflex of the divine purpose, and ac- — 
a? cordingly we find the personality of the Spirit. clearly as- 2 
serted; his attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, and re 
tributive justice set forth in such a way as to secure the oe 
strongest impression, while apostles and disciples were taught 
the sanctity of their relations to him. A _ secret between 
3 husband and wife could not be hid, and the most insidiou 
pie machinations of Satan were instantly exposed. For th 
ies time the Church was preserved from further impositions, 
S and large additions were continued, larger pros than 
ag before, “multitudes both of men and women.” Signs an 
wonders multiplied, and the impression of tie late pena 

ee. miracle was followed by the most signal displays of almight 
ae power. It was a period, as it needed to be, of extraordi 


fr) 
‘ 
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| “nary growth, the growth itself, under proper conditions, 


being a visible evidence of the Spirit’s presence, and to the 
Jewish mind, with its mode of thinking, the strongest form 


_ of evidence in that conjuncture of circumstances. Because 


of events immediately antecedent, ‘believers were the more 


- added to the Lord,” the more on account of the salutary 


discipline just enforced, and for the first time women are 
mentioned among the converts. Discipline is a revival 
power, and faith in discipline is the sign of growth in a 


~ Church. 7 


The life of the Church was in early bud and bloom. It 
had not as yet liberated itself from the synagogue and 
taken its distinctive form and shape; the associations of 
Solomon’s porch and the temple courts had not been out- 
grown; and the limbs of this young giant still lay in the 
swaddling-bands of the nursery, awaiting “the fullness of 
time.” Physiologists tell us that young life needs ample 
and healthful nutrition, good and abundant food, and must 
have it in regular and sufficient supplies, or be dwarfed and 
stunted. How this divine nourishment was then provided 
St. Luke lets us know. Prayer and praise were duly ob- 
served in daily worship, sympathies kept in full action, com- 
rounity-life specially maintained, and “many signs and 
wonders wrought among the people.” In this growing state 
of the young Church strong impressions of duty, self-denial, 
and entire purity of aim and purpose were needed just in 
the degree that the growth was externally rapid. Precisely 
under these circumstances unconscious growth, often our 
best growth—nay, generally our very best growth—goes on, 


while silence and solitude, holding God’s invisible agencies, 


have the freedom of the soul with its large play of primal 


forces in the normal mystery of intense activity. Ideas 
grow when we are not thinking of them, and beyond doubt, 


in well-furnished minds, this is frequently their finest growth. 


Q 
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“An idea in the brain is not a legend carved on a marble 
slab; it is an impression made on a living tissue, which is 
the seat of active nutritive processes. Shall the initials I 
carved in bark increase from year to year with the tree? 
and shall not my recorded thought develop into new forms 
and relations within my growing brain?” * 

In the history of mental development it is very impor- 
tant to secure the most favorable conditions for the entire 
action of the faculties, physical conditions as well as spir- 
itual, and so provide for the unconscious mind no less than 
the conscious. Often it is wise to turn the mind, as it were, 
loose upon itself, and let it have its own way, provided we ~ 
have given it the facts on which we expect it to operate. 
We suspend our volition, we leave nature to herself, and 
her method, on such occasions, with sensitive and sensible 
people, is to unravel their tangles. Memory and judgment 
are stimulated at times, in this way, to unwonted energy, 
and high inspirations, if not angels, come to us swift-winged 
and altogether unawares. Now, I must again urge my stu- 
dent to analyze St. Luke’s method in these chapters under 
consideration. We have certain facts. Their contents are 
very significant, for they provide you with the materials of — 
knowledge, in the absence of which you have no food for 
blood, muscles, nerves, brains. But what of your digesting 
and assimilative organs? They must be exercised. And 
hence St. Luke with his method is the counterpart of St. 
Luke with his facts. In the instance before us his method 
is striking. How shall the impression be made vivid as 
well as clear, strong, and succinct? for he is borne on by a 
great movement, and yet the movement has reached a stage 
where history becomes intensely dramatic no less than phil- 
osophically narrative. There must be expression in the art 
sense along with communication in the teaching sense. Now, 


* Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
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observe his words: Satan, Satan filling Ananias’s heart, ly- 
ing to the Holy Ghost; and yet under satanic power this 
thing conceived in his own private heart, deliberately 
planned, Sapphira a party in tempting the Spirit of the 
Lord, wedded in their guilt, wedded in their retribution. 
And yet the time and the manner of the stroke upon her! 
“About the space of three hours after, when his wife, not 
Knowing what was done, came in.” The doom of death 
upon her, and she, “not knowing,” treads lightly on into the 
chill arms of the awful shadow. One is reminded of that 
citation by Leigh Hunt of Keats’s lines—that ghostly fore- 
gone conclusion of the epithet “murdered,” applied to the 
yet living victim in the story from Boccacio: 


So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode toward fair Florence. 


Preéminently in this analysis of methods of thought and 
of the stress of the idea on particular words, we exercise our- 
selyes in observing those delicate fibers of intellect which, 
far more than the coarser ligaments, bind together our fee- 
blest processes of thinking. And moreover, in these fine 
threads we see the emotional associations weaving one by 
one into the processes of intellect, and determining conduct 
and character. We learn to think by thinking minutely, 
and by giving close attention to those details which differ- 
ence one aspect from another aspect of the same thought, 
and never allowing things in the bulk to turn the brain into 
a warehouse. St. Luke had in his mind one transcendent 
‘fact—namely, Christianity and satanie agency have been 
most suddenly and unexpectedly brought face to face, and 
their power has to be measured one against the other. The 
pressing questions now are: What are these forces? how 
do they stand related? and what are the laws and condi- 
tions under which they act? This is very apparent: a strug- 
gle between the contending parties has set in of a peculiar 


against the dispensation of the Holy Ghee. is putting ae : 
his revived and newly disciplined energies to thwart divine. | 
power as located in a Church assuming an organized exist- 
ence. “Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the — 
Holy Ghost?” and again, “to tempt the Spirit?” These — 
expressions show where the conflict was to rage. Bearing 
this in mind, we cannot attach too much explicatory value 
to the practical identification of the Spirit with Christ; the 
Holy Spirit, and Holy Spirit emphasized in the New Testa- 
ment as his special designation in contrast with the Spirit 
in the Old Testament in the works of creation and Provi- 
dence. Weare not to regard the Spirit only in his proper — 
- personality as the third person in the Holy Trinity, but like- 
wise in unison with this, as he has been sent forth by the 
God-man, really and truly divine under these specific rela-_ 
tions and in these specialized aspects. Christ’s virtues be- “ 
come ours not by direct transmission from Christ, but bye 
transmission through the Holy Ghost, who is continually. ! 
denoted as the Spirit of the Son, the Spirit of Christ, the — 
Spirit of Jesus Christ. If the world hated the Lord Jesus, — 
and hath not known him, eee a asia in that same’ : 


truth hth “the world cannot receive, » bettie it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him.” And hence, as Prof. Arca | 
Butler remarks, “the Spirit of Christ in our human nature | 
has to pass through the same world with the same results 
as the Godhead of Christ had done before, and the faithful 
Church being through the inherence of its Lord, and of the 
Spirit of its Lord, an image of his incarnation, prolonged 
through successive ages, with a its accompaniments of re 
jection, humiliation, and wrong.’ | 

And now, sant as we stand amid these august ant 
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_ majestic scenes, borne hither and thither by quickly chang- 
ing emotions, may we not seek repose outside of these al- 
ternations of thought in some generalized view, covering 
the entire cast of the circumstances? If so, it must be a 
view based on the principle of identification. Recall the 
patient and persistent effort the Risen One made to assure 
the disciples that he was Jesus of Nazareth, and how the 
effort was repeated in forms touchingly manifold so as to 
soothe their fevered nerves into the consciousness that it 
~ was he himself—no gardener, no stranger, no spirit. And 
now this work of czdentification has to be resumed; and, 
though under very dissimilar externals, yet resumed, for he 
is afar off on the throne, and he must make it palpably clear 
that this Spirit, convictive of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment, is his Spirit, manifesting and glorifying him. 
“Testify of me.’ Yea, this is the great hour of testimony. 
Tell me, student, where this identification of the oneness of 
the ascended and glorified Christ with the Christ of the 
Spirit reaches the splendor of its consummation. Say you 
in the sound, the flame, the cloven tongues? Not here, 
wonderful as they were, but rather in this: “All that be- 
lieved had all things common; and sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to all men as every man had 
need.” Ah, my student, you remember now how “certain 
women ministered unto him of their substance,” and how 
Judas was the treasurer of the little band, and “had the 
bag and bare what was put therein.” Was the very soul 
of the Holy Ghost’s beneficence to be betrayed, doubly be- 
trayed, the outward organic life of the Church defrauded, 
and its inward purity sullied? No wonder, then, that the 
Holy Ghost -makes such a rapid and amazing demonstra- 
‘tion as sequential to the punitive miracle. “One accord,” 
no deceiver “durst” show himself—multitudes added to 
the Church—while the “people magnified them.” But pa- 
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tience, student; there is one word for which you must open 
aspace—this “insomuch.” See the train that follows, a ret- 
inue we have not yet beheld. ‘The Holy Ghost in his ten- 
der munificence, exactly repeating the grandest hour in the 
career of him who “himself took our infirmities and bare 
our sicknesses,” has a Pentecost for bodily suferers. 

A full consideration of this occurrence (verses 15, 16), 
with its effects, must be postponed till our next number, but 
meantime let it be observed that this sudden expansion 
of miraculous agency over such an immense surface has one 
uniform characteristic—namely, that interest in the welfare 
of the human body which had always been so prominent in 
Judaism as well as distinctive of Christ’s mighty works. 
It must not be forgotten that Christianity was a revelation 
from God as to the dignity, worth, and uses of the human 
body. This revelation, second only to the emphasis laid 
on the human soul, had its rudimentary unfoldings in 
Christ’s teachings, and now was resumed and enlarged un- 
der circumstances singularly impressive. The promise of 
Christ in the forty days was, “They shall lay hands on the 
sick,” etc. (St. Mark xvi. 17, 18); and the words are here 
verified in an eminent degree and at a time propitious for a 
signal effect. Not yet had the period come to develop the 
doctrine of the “spiritual body” (1 Cor. xv.), nor for St. 
Paul’s other great argument on the residuary redemption 
of the body (Romans vii.), but the materials for illustrat- 
ing and enforcing these grand truths were gathering, and 
the Church was being trained to see how Christ’s work was 
going on uninterruptedly by the Holy Ghost in the apos- 
tles. The process of this fuller development is worthy of 
notice. ‘Time was when the twelve, indignant with the 
Syrophenician mother, begged Jesus to send her away, for 
she was only a “dog,” and had no claim on their sympa- 
thies. (St. Matt. xv.) But a new clement had been in- 
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fused into the humanity of these disciples, and as the mul- 
titudes collected with their sick no voice was heard to say, 
“Send them away,” for the Holy Ghost was the inspiration 
of their graces no less than of their gifts. 

Things in the present are never so potent over the imag- 
ination, with its codrdinated faculties and sensibilities, as 
when they summon back the past and steep themselves in 
its colors. Could St. Peter help recalling the memorable 
Sabbath in Capernaum, where Jesus had healed his wife’s 
mother? On the sunset of that day “all the city was gath- 
ered together at the door.” Then there were “divers dis- 
eases and many devils,” and now there are ‘sick folks,” 
multitudes of them, and such as “were vexed with unclean 
spirits” (demons). The new development is transferred to 
anew place. Then it was a city in Galilee, now it is Jeru- 
salem. And I must presently leave my student to meditate 
on the fact that Jesus never made any such demonstration 
as this in Judea, but that he purposely reserved Jerusalem 
and its environs for the special manifestations of himself in 
the Holy Ghost. There it was, preéminently there, the 
risen Christ was to show forth his mediatorial glory. 

Here is a noticeable fact. One might almost conclude 
that Christian evidences have a sort of geographical distri- 
button. Whether so or not, the fact is obvious that Jesus 
of Nazareth expended most of his time, energy of teaching, 
energy of miracle-working, in Galilee; and that the Christ 
of the Holy Ghost makes his new order of manifestations in 
Jerusalem. Here, right under the sharp inspection of the 
Sinhedrim; here, with Pharisees and Sadducees as daily 
witnesses of astounding events; here, where the rise and 
progress of a new religious community are subjects of com- 
mon observation and common discussion, the dispensation 
of the Holy Ghost begins and proceeds, and nearly every 
hour a new detail of amazements. Imagine this order re- 
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versed! Imagine the province of Galilee the scene of this 
:ater display, and Judea with her proud imperialism of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, the main theater of the three years 
of Jesus’ history in the flesh. The utter incongruity would 
be obvious. But as the actual occurrences offer themselves 
to the most critical scrutiny, we can see why the highest class 
of the facts should be displayed immediately, consecutively, 
persistently, before the highest organization of Judaism. 


oe IATHENT H STUDY << 


FurRTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 


“We saith not ‘ Deliver us from evil men;’ for it is not they who injure us, 
but ‘the evil one” ”—Theophylact. = 
ie 6 Considering our Lord’s frequent reference toa personal tempter, cade Ne Seg 
seems natural to suppose that it is from ‘the wicked one’ that he here bids us si 
ae = [‘ Deliver us from evil’] pray for deliverance rather than the less definite, 
more abstract thing to which we give the impersonal name. of ‘evil. ”— 
Ate pene. ; 


; ‘St ae as an Educator—Method and its Importance—Not How, . 
Se but Why—Examples from Shakespeare—Power of the Will— 
ae Naturalness of St. Luke’s Method—Reality of Satan—Satan in 
- Literature—Extract from Archbishop Whately—Doctrine of Sa- 
~ tanic Agency and its Relations—Spirit of the pes 
; tons: 


ROM ve contact of my student’s mind with St. Luke 
: in the introductory chapters of the Acts, I'am led to 
think that the mental discipline he is cultivating has not~ 
been without its reward. Our best mental habits are like 


ae oe of a scholar give him access to alae bene 
eo of common breathing. But the student must have a 


‘tensity will this twofold power ae and involuntary — 
: = —contribute to his growth. “Stick a tree in the ground; 
will be growing while you are asleep.” 


' 
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One thing, I trust, the student has noticed—namely, that 
St. Luke is very careful to keep his facts, physical and syir- 
itual, closely interlaced whenever this mutuality of relation 
is essential to a comprehension of them. And I hope that 
the student has learned from St. Luke the importance of 
this method of connecting kindred thoughts; for it is, in- 
deed, one of the secrets of perspicuous thinking. Two men 
walk through the British Museum, and as they pass from 
one magnificent suit of rooms to another, A. glances with 


the eye of curiosity from this object to that, but brings — 


nothing away except a confused sense of vastness. B. finds 


it the most wonderful place of its class in the world. He 


takes the objects in their groups and classifications, and de- 
lights to trace the family feature in each divisional arrange- 
ment. A. has gained nothing; but what has B. learned? 
Two things: the connections, scientifically regarded, in each 
generalization, and also some discipline in the science and 
art of methodology. Now, my student has a good oppor- 
tunity to study history and doctrine in this fifth chapter of 
the Acts; history and doctrine, I beg him to observe, in 
facts seemingly remote and yet very near—facts spiritual 
and facts physical. 

As to the nature of the union between these two classes 
of facts, St. Luke is silent. _ Neither revelation nor science 
undertakes to deal with matters lying Leyond consciousness. 
But the inspired penman is very explicit in dealing with 
satanic agency as a fact—yea, as a fact of tremendous mo- 
ment. “ Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the 
Holy Ghost?” The influence is assumec’; the modus oper- 
andi is untouched—not How, but wHy—and the palpable 
fact alone engages attention. I find 2 similar method in 
Shakespeare, the greatest uninspired genius that ever lived; 
and I find it in two of his most remarkable dramas. Mace- 
beth is sorely puzzled by the “supernatural soli 
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his reasonings are tossed as a shuttle-cock between the two 
extremes, “cannot be wl, cannot be good.” ‘This is history 
in a man siding with his depravity and hospitably enter- 
taining the weird sisters in the roomiest chamber of his soul. 
But take a different case. The philosophic Brutus in his 
tent at midnight holds Plato in his hand, and Lucius has 
just played a “tune or two” to soothe the troubled man, 
when he confronts the ghost of Cesar. “Who comes here? 
Why comest thou?” And the only answer is: “Thy evil 
spirit, Brutus. . . . Thou shalt see me at Philippi.” And 
then, although the monstrous apparition has made his 
“Dlood cold” and his “hair to stare,” yet he imagines that 
he has “taken heart, and would hold more talk;” but the 
wise dramatist, well-nigh superhuman in his readings of the 
heart, leaves the secret to be explained otherwise than by 
the ghostly specter. This is history in a reflective mind 
that has committed a heinous wrong and a fatal blunder 
both for his country and himself. Only on the enormity 
of Ananias’s sin does St. Luke locate the eye; and this 
enormity is indicated in three outstanding words—viz., Sa- 
tan, lying, Holy Ghost. 

Look again; look at the human side. Just now you saw 
how particular the dramatist was to give the mind’s own 
action in Macbeth and Brutus. The former rushes into a 
selfcolloquy, the latter would have a discussion: “III spirit, 
I would hold more talk with thee.” And you saw also that 
the “ soliciting,’ although “supernatural,” left Macbeth in 
complete possession of his moral freedom, and that Brutus 
would attempt to vindicate Brutus in “more talk” with 
Cesar’s ghost. Shakespeare knew too well that tragedy is 
tragedy, not by motives and circumstances overpowering the 
will, but by this self-determining faculty—the soul of our 
moral strength—remaining intact always and everywhere. 
And now, do you scrutinize St. Luke’s method? the art in 
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be selection of St. Peters words? . - “Why hast Merk ‘cone 
ceived this thing in thine heart?” And then, “thine own” 
—in “thine own power.” 
_A very signal victory, then, has been secured over “ this 
spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience.” The 
death of Ananias and Sapphira has thwarted Satan’s scheme — 
of far-reaching, most subtle malignity. Not since his insidious 
assault on Jesus in the wilderness has his adroit daring been 
so quickly exposed and so effectually defeated. Shall this _ 
be followed up? Victories are sometimes lost because they 
end in premature content. Turn, student, to verse twelfth, 
chapter five, and then to verses fifteenth and sixteenth, and — 
you see a very noteworthy change in the order of the move- _ 
ment. The former affair (Ananias and Sapphira) has been 
mainly a Church affair, but now publicity is called for; and 
while it was disciplinary, the course now imperatively de- 
manded is a demonstration open and broad and decisive. . 
Could this have been invented by literary art? What room ae 
is possible here for myths, legends, theory of phantasm? Is — 
any Mary Magdalene conceivable on an arena like this? 
Celsus, Spinosa, Renan, are they available with their “hal 
lucinations?” Things are very real just now. The air is a 
full of battle, the levying-forces are at stern work, and we 
shall soon see that the Satan of this wider field of contest — 
is not the Mephistopheles of Faust—sly, sarcastic, insinuat- 
tig, charmed to fascination by deviltry, and exuberant in — : 
practicing his art; nor shall we be reminded of Byron’s _ 
Manfred, or Shelley’s Prometheus, or Bailey’s Festus, and — 
scarcely of Milton’s “ archangel ruined ;” but the devil as he 
assailed Jesus of Nazareth, the devil as St. Paul portrays — 
him in the profoundest hours of inspired consciousness, and — 
as humanly reflected in the pages of Luther, Bunyan, and — 
Pollok. These Satans in literature appeal too much to im- — 
agination to produce any spiritual effect on the conscience. 
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St. Peter had been directly taught by the Lord Jesus in 
the doctrine of satanic agency, and was aware of its scope 
and import. Among the twelve, no man could have a deep- 

er insight than he into the connections and bearings of this 
awful truth. In his own experience certain parts would be 
akin to revelations, and would need inspiration only to illu- 
minate and intensify their deep meanings. Personal life was 
an immense factor in his apostleship, and personal life was 
never more conveniently available than at this conjuncture; 
and, guided by our knowledge of the man in his prepara- 
tory training, we may believe that at this point his nature 
would be peculiarly sensitive. No memory of his could 
_have been more vivid than that of the hour when the dumb 
devil was cast out of the man (St. Matt. xii.) and the peo- 
ple exclaimed in amazement, “Is not this the Son of Da- 
vid ?”— that is, Messiah, or Christ; the hour, too, when Phari- 
saic contempt and malice, as though engorged, had charged 
_ him with being in league with Beelzebub, prince of devils. 
“By Beelzebub,” said the slanderers. “By the Spirit of 
God,” Jesus replied to them as a “generation of vipers.” 
Again let me remind my student of the union between his- 
tory and doctrine, as though the Spirit of inspiration were 
habitually concerned to make a dual signature of himself 
at the same instant on the volume of nature and on the vol- 
ume of revelation. ‘“ Moses has no express mention of Sa- 
tan, who indeed is but seldom named in the Old Testament, 
and only in the later books of it in proportion as the proph- 
ecies concerning his conqueror, the promised Redeemer, be- 
came more numerous and more distinct... . About the 
time of that Redeemer’s coming men were most familiar 
with the fact of the agency of Satan and his angels. He 
was to be made manifest, it should seem, on purpose that 
Christ’s triumph over him might be openly displayed. 
Hence, we may suppose, it was that this great enemy was 
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permitted, about that time more especially, to exercise a di- 
_ rect, perceptible, and acknowledged agency on men—in or- 
der to render his defeat more conspicuous; that we might, 
as it were, ‘ behold him like lightning fall from heaven.’” * 

But “a victory is twice itself when the achiever brings 
hc me full numbers;” and I may add that the numbers count 
fir more than their arithmetic when the victories are moral 
as well as physical. The casting out of demons was our 
Lord’s most wonderful work among the “many mighty 
works,” and we must bear in mind how he regarded it when 
he said: “If I cast out devils by the Po of God, then 
the kingdom of God is come unto you.” And, coincident- 
ly with this colossal development of satanic malignity, fix 
your eye on the bodily lusts and appetites of men in the fu- 
rious raging of that epoch which witnessed the advent of 
Christianity; the notorious self-indulgence and the beastly 
sensualism of that Cesarean age of Rome; the unparalleled 
vices that in the excavations of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
have had their resurrection to shame and contempt; and 
how, on the moral and religious side of life, Jehovah’s elect 
nation was so plunged in sin and guiltiness as to consign the 
Divine Messiah to the infamous companionship of ee 
bub, prince of devils. 

Looking at the bearing of these facts on the training of 
the apostles for their mission, the conclusion is reasonable 
that the Holy Spirit deemed it of great importance that 
these men should have a profound sensibility to the pres- 
ence and power of Satan as the spirit of evil in the world. 
To feel the existence and operations of evil in the lusts and 
passions of men was not enough. Viewed in this light, the 
controversy with depravity was rather ethical than spirit- 
ual; nor can we see why, on this ground alone, the apostles 
should have such intense convictions and feelings, nor why 


*Archbishop Whately: “Good and Evil Angels,” pp. 114, 115. 
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they should array themselves with such special force of hos- 


_ tility against satanic agency. “The enemy is the devil,” 


“full of all subtlety and all mischief, thou child of the 
devil,” “seducing spirits,” “god of this world,” must mean 
far more than that the conflict of Christianity is merely with 
human corruption. It was this depravity, as stimulated and 
directed by an evil agent far greater than itself—superadd- 
ing his intellect to its intellect, his mighty will to its will, 


his colossal malignity to its unrighteousness—with which 


the combat was to be carried on. Before their mental eye 
stood this huge image of the Accuser, the Deceiver, the Old 
Serpent, head of the kingdom of evil; and from him issued 
the manifold forces banded together against Christ. This 
human depravity was not simply earthly and sensual; it 
was “devilish,” and St. James’s argument implies all through 
its statements that only its devilishness warranted the logic 
employed. Observe, too, these words occur in an Epistle re- 
minding us how near the Synagogue is to the Church, and in 
an Epistle specially intended to protect believers from a 
dead orthodoxy and fruitless faith. Just now, in these 
times when intellectual dogmatism and ethical religion are 
so much in yogue, it is very desirable to hear a man like 
St. James—a model of justness of intellect, and free from 
even a liability to imaginative excitement—speak of that 
wisdom which ‘“descendeth not from above, but is earthly, sen- 
sual, devilish.” But let my student observe that there is no 
fanatical element in the apostolic idea of Satan’s gigantic 
power. Boldly, indeed, they stood up against this power; 
boldly stripping off its multitudinous disguises, exposing its 
false pretenses under cover of patriotism, obedience to law, 
and sanctimonious piety. And yet, while holding this un- 
quailing attitude toward the rebel spirit, they were full of 
pity and compassion, never uttering a rancorous sentiment,” 
never indicating even personal spleen, never putting their 
11 
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apostleship into any denunciation, but first and last, every- 
where and in every thing, acting on this divine motto: “The 
Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 
“What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” I[ 
know not such an emphasis as burdens with a weight infi- 
nitely solemn this word “his.” It is “his sowl;” and Satan 
will take it from him as Christ’s redeemed creature—will he 
to him, and lie on and on until his infernal art lies the man 
out of his own soul. 

And now, ring out no battle-cry in the name of the “Lord 
of hosts;” for the weapons of a past age rust in antiquated 
armories. Long ago that fierce summons has ceased, and it 
is for Peter and his brethren to speak with the “stid/ small 
voice” that glorified Horeb over Carmel and restored the 
proud valor of Elijah to the latent self of a far more hero- 
ic Elijah. This is the supreme voice of all God’s voices, 
and this is the selectest of hours for his apostles to breathe 
the blessed invocation to Jerusalem and the “cities round 
about” and let the multitude bring their “sick folks” —one 
and all if that may be—and under no “Beautiful Gate,” 
but under that resplendent arch of that Asiatic sky, fill the 
streets with beds and couches, and especially bring the de- 
moniacs “vexed with unclean spirits;” and let us see, by 
means and methods never seen before, whether that same 
crucified Jesus is verily “both Lord and Christ.” The 
“unclean spirits,’ so long and so frightfully “vexed,” Sa- 
tan’s proudest trophies of his latest conquests, catch upon 
their flushed cheeks and blazing eyes the cool shadow of 
the saintly apostle; and without tearing or foaming or rend- 
ing as of old, the demons glide away as still as Peter’s shad- 
ow came and went. Who whispers Beelzebub now? Blas- 
phemy is silent. The hush of God, like a Sabbath breathed 
down from heaven, rests upon Jerusalem. 
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o> SEVENTEENTH STUDY << 


Testing Times. 


“The popular favor which the apostles enjoyed had undoubtedly reached 
its culminating point at this time.”—-Dr. Lechler in Lange’s Commentary. 

“My Lord Cardinal, God does not pay at the end of every week, but at the 
last he pays.”—French Lady to the Ecclesiastic. 

“He may actually substitute for conscience another voice, which, answering 
him according to his idols, dissimulates the taunting mockery with which it 
cries, ‘Go up to Ramoth-gilead and prosper!’”—Rev. Dr. Farrar. 


“Beginning at Jerusalem”—Its Meaning Unfolded—Change in 
Preaching—Gospel of the Kingdom and Gospel of the Personal 
Christ—Fanaticism and-its Types—Jewish Fanaticism and its 
Operations—Providential Overrulings—Persecution and its Re- 
sults—Force of Public Opinion—The Nameless One—Is it Con- 
science?—A Short Discussion of a Mental Philosophy Question— 
Illustrations—Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth. 


ERUSALEM continues to be the center of interest. 

Outside of her walls we see nothing of the stir of hu- 
man life nor hear any thing of the discord of human voices. 
Day by day we read a deeper meaning in those words of 
Jesus, “Beginning at Jerusalem.” History is the one in- 
fallible exponent of Christ’s sayings, and in this instance we 
stand in the midst of the scenes as one by one they cast his 
teachings into the mold of deeds. In itself this history of 
the Acts is wonderful; but, taken in its connections past and 
future, how would it be possible in its absence to trace the 
close relations between the Gospels and the Epistles? “ Be- 
ginning at Jerusalem” has demonstrated already that the 
persecution and final death of Jesus of Nazareth was no 
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sudden outburst of passion, but a purpose deliberately con- 
ceived, slowly matured, and only consummated at the ex- 
pense of painstaking toil and ingenuity. Nay; it has shown 
further that not even his cruel treatment and infamous de- 
struction had appeased the appetite for blood. The greater 
the guilt of sin the less the sinner feels its enormity, for he 
is as one who, in the extreme of bodily suffering, has his 
capacity to feel pain destroyed by the excess of its own ac- 
tion. The supposition is reasonable, therefore, that among 
the providential reasons for “beginning at Jerusalem” this 
has place, viz.: that Jewish fanaticism might have an op- 
portunity to display its utmost power of thought and of 
malign passion as respected the doctrine of “Jesus and the 
resurrection.” Whereas the preaching of Jesus had been: 
“Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (St. Matt. 
iv. 17); and his miracles and parables bore most directly on 
his kingdom rather than on his person. ‘The change is ob- 
vious now, and there is but one ever-recurring emphasis, 
viz.: “They ceased not to teach and preach Jesus the Christ.” 

My kind student must allow me to call his attention to 
the fact just noticed. Judaism was to test Christianity as 
well as Christianity test Judaism. And accordingly we 
may conclude that fanatical Judaism must have the free- 
dom of circumstances for its rancorous activity so as to_ 
contrast with that true Judaism of which Christ was the 
anointed Messiah. We see, then, under St. Luke’s inspired 
guidance, how this fanaticism developed one phase after an- 
other until its entire compass of energy had been mani- 
fested. Bear in mind, this fanaticism was not all of one 
type. Isaac Taylor, in his great work on “ Fanaticism,” has 
made us familiar with the varieties of this monstrous evil, 
such as the fanaticism of the scourge, the brand, the ban- 
ner, the symbol; and while admitting the difficulties of ex- 
act classification, he says very properly: “The best we can 
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do is to catch the distinctive features of each kind as the 
ambiguous instances pass before us.” Now, in the case of 
Jewish fanaticism, we have the “distinctive features” in 
their sects so very palpably marked that we can hardly con- 
found the different forms with one another. Thus, in their 
conduct toward our Lord, Sadducees had their entangling 
questions and Pharisees had theirs; each showed a specific 
method of attack, a strategic philosophy peculiar to their 
systems and policy. And similarly in their course toward 
the apostles after Pentecost, their very unlike attitudes in 
respect to the theocracy and to Rome are apparent. Vesu- 
vius is not Etna; Stromboli and Hecla are far apart; but 
they are alike in the subterranean furnaces which eject the 
lava-torrents through their craters. But the manifoldness 
of Jewish fanaticism had one common spirit; it was found 
‘nowhere else, nor was it possible anywhere else; its knotted 
and gnarled tenacity, its prodigious strength of fiber, its 
support from consciences totally perverted, these combined 
to give it a race-idiosyncrasy as thoroughly localized in 
Western Asia as the Dead Sea with its neighboring terraces 
of dark-red sandstone, whose overhanging sides shut off all 
sunshine. 

Beauty, grace, all shapes of art-loveliness, seem to have 
shared the decadence of religion. The materialism of the 
Sadducee, the withering blight of rabbinism, the relations 
to Rome reacting on their domestic and social life, all com- 
bined to make the Jews of that day a singularly unhappy 
people., If the “dispersed” were more sympathetic with 
the cheerful aspects of existence, their liberality and genial- 
ness were of little avail in the city of their fathers. Jeru- 
salem was locked in the granite fortresses of old traditions, 
and neither the culture of philosophy nor the insensible 
mitigations of refined taste, had access to the hard and 
stolid routine of her mechanical existence... If the sullen 
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surface were disturbed it was by some outburst of spasmodic 
violence quelled at once by Roman arms. But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that fanaticism never fails to ally 
itself with the imagination and its kindred emotions. It 
has its own pictorial world, and if grottoes of compacted 
gloom open in its hills and ghostly specters fill its mountain 
heights, it is thus provided with an easy deliverance from 
what it most abhors—repose of thought and calmness of re- 
flective judgment. ‘Times in Jerusalem are not, indeed, at 
their worst. A lower deep has yet to be sounded; yea, 
deep below deep, for God’s restraining hand has not been 
put back in his bosom. The forbearance of that divine 
past, in which the “secret place of thunder” was hushed in 
its profoundest tranquillity, has not been quite exhausted. 
Sicarii have not imported Roman fashions. “ Blood-money” 
is nq daily affair. Pilate has not degenerated into a Calig- 
ula or a Nero, and the dream of Pilate’s wife has not van- 
ished from the haunts of night. For in the calendar of 
“times and seasons” Providence seems to have registered 
this one memorable period, during which it is to be tested 
and made manifest whether the preaching of the personal 
Christ, now the risen and exalted head of the kingdom, as 
the predominant fact of the gospel can sustain itself and 
triumph against the organized fanaticism of Sadducee and 
Pharisee, armed anew and flushed with strength from their 
victory over him who claimed to be the Jewish Messiah. 
Obviously, all the conditions of the question require im- 
peratively that the contest be fought out on ground exclu- 
sively Jewish. 

Now, as the Sadducees are in the ascendant, it is natural 
they should take the lead. First, then, they imprison the 
apostles, the high-priest in the van, and all ‘filled with in- 
dignation.” God delivered them from the dungeon by his 
angel, and they are instructed not only to go and preach, 
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but to preach in the temple, and preach “all the words of 
this life.’ So they did. “Early in the morning” they 
hastened to the temple and began their work. The Sanhe- 
drim met, but when the prisoners were sent for they were 
not found in the prison. Word was soon brought that they 
were preaching in the temple. Officers were dispatched to 
arrest them, which was done “without violence;” and the 
reason is assigned for the ‘without violence,” for they 
“feared the people lest they should have been stoned.” All 
this is minutely Jewish, the merest tint having a local col- 


-oring. Evidently, then, a public opinion is not only form> 


ing, but it is strictly a popular opinion—7. e., the common 
people, always an excitable element in Jerusalem, have been 
aroused. This is the indigenous soil—this unforced and 
spontaneous impulse of the people—for a true and power- 
ful public opinion; and in morals and religion, this is a proy- 
idential guarantee of success. Classes and orders under- 
take sometimes to create public opinion, but the manger- 
straw of Bethlehem, the fishermen’s boats, the booth of the 
publican, and the tent-maker’s workshop, seem to be the fa- 
vorites of Providence when the public mind has to be 
stirred in the most signal way. This is St. Luke’s second 
allusion to the awakened power of public sentiment. But 
fanaticism puts on its official dignity, and wishes to know if 
these apostles had not been straitly commanded not to 
preach this name. It is no new expression, for it has twice 
eecurred—“ This name!” <A great change has swept over 
Jerusalem since these cold lips breathed it. * Christianity 
had written her muster-roll up to five thousand, and re- 
cently she has paused in the census of her diffusion. Yet 
what converts! Judaism has been outstripped on the chosen 
field of her greatness—viz., the physical welfare of her peo- 
ple under a beautifully sensuous system of Providence. 
The gospel quality in this magnificent display of beneficence 
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stands unrivaled in the history of sanitary wonders; and 
imagine, if you can, the impulse given to public enthusiasm 
when “they were healed every one.” One need not be 
ashamed of his delight in numbers when this sick world is 
told that so many were cured of their maladies, and cured, 
too, with the terrors of infuriated Sanhedrists hanging in 
death-like gloom over benefactors and beneficiaries. MWame- 
less one! Even then the “none other name under heaven” 
is articulated ‘among men,” and that too in proud and 
scornful Jerusalem, along whose streets the chorus rolls of 
hosannas and halleluiahs! “Feared the people.” Nay; 
another fear has seized them. “Ye have filled Jerusalem 
with your doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s blood 
upon us.” The words now are “your doctrine” and “this 
man’s blood.” Whether in the revulsive action of the pop- 
ulace rising against the rulers, or by some providence more 
direct, is not hinted; but it is blood calling for retribution, 
“this man’s blood” —O nameless one!—and reverberating 
from the hour when in the presence of Pilate they prevailed 
over his guilty weakness by crying out, “His blood be on 
us and on our children!” 

Is this the voice of conscience speaking of this man’s 
blood? Here is an inquiry for you, my student, and a very 
profitable inquiry, because it will exercise. you in mental 
philosophy, the most important of all studies to a Christian 
thinker next to the study of the Scriptures. 

Some of the Biblical critics consider this a case of con- 
science. I doubt it. I think it one of those instances in 
which an intellectual consciousness, looking at the threatened 
consequences of our action, counterfeits the moral conscience 
and produces certain similar results, but not by any means 
the same. Iam no believer in Prof. Drummond’s doctrine 
of analogy running into identity; for similarity is not same- 
ness, and cannot be. The logic of the Professor’s book is 
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very popular, but I beg you to be rigidly on your guard if 
you read it._ Dr. Arthur’s recent volume on the “ Differ- 
‘ence between Natural and Moral Law” is a far sounder 
and healthier work. You may turn yourself loose in the 
pages of our Wesleyan brother. But to return. I was 
speaking of the high-priest’s words about “this man’s 
blood.” I can scarcely think that the high-priest had any 
trouble of conscience, or, if he had, that he was likely to 
show it just then and there. On yesterday evening he had 
been filled with indignation, and I judge his indignation 
: was none the less this morning with the men in his presence * 
who had baffled him. Righteous indignation is noble, but 
his was hardly righteous indignation. Chagrin in such a 
man was not friendly to conscience. Besides, we all know 
how physical sensations are so artful at times that they 
mimic and even dramatize. spiritual emotions. Fearful 
hours these, my dear young friend, very fearful hours, when 
the most awful realities mark themselves in these deceptive 
guises. And I pause in my line of thought to say what an 
insight this gives us into our nature, so “wonderfully made,” 
that our spiritual being works itself down into the depths 
of our material counterpart, imprints itself as God’s image 
on this humbler image of our humanity, so that even sensa- 
tional consciousness reproduces the awe of God in the mi- 
metic shadows which conscience casts behind her throne! 
“Myself am hell” has a meaning beyond ‘the license of 
poetry.” 

Tell me that when one of the five senses dies some por- 
tion of its escaping vitality finds a lodgment in another one 
of the senses. Or tell me, as men have often told me, that, 
when they have had limbs amputated they have not alto- 
gether lost them, but are often reminded of them in their 
sensations. There is no part as such; we ourselves are the 
only part. This mysterious fraternity between different 
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members of the corporeal fabric, failing, sinking, dying, as 
the wonderful years of decadence go on, maintains itself by 
some strange metempsychosis in the harmony of our being. 
But it is appalling to know that the my8tery of iniquity is 
such as to allow even conscience to tantalize men by an 
alien voice that is the voice of a cheat and a liar. - But 
“whither shall I go from thy Spirit? If I make my bed 
in hell, behold thou art. there.” And when these treacher- 
ous mockers of conscience practice on the soul, how far 
gone is that soul into the labyrinths that wind their circuits 
from one realm of darkness into another! Sin is a uni- 
verse. 

Such strains of thought never engage my attention with- 
out recalling the night-scene in Macbeth (Act v., Scene 1). 
It has been years since Duncan was murdered, but Lady 
Macbeth has kept the secret, and, despite of circumstances 
which seemed to necessitate self-betrayal, her will and pur- 
pose have never relaxed. It shall remain a hidden guilt; 
and now, death at hand, she will show the fortitude of a 
woman’s soul in acute suffering as she had displayed its 
courage long ago when asking Macbeth to “ put this night’s 
great business into my dispatch.’ Then she had called on 
the spirits waiting on mortal thoughts to ‘unsex her,” and 
“stop up all access and passage of remorse,” and even yet 
the tremendous will and self-containing power have lost 
none of their strength. Blood had failed to appal; ghosts 
had not disturbed; Banquo had come to the feast in vain; 
death and judgment to come had left her unmoved. “Con- 
science must wake some time or other and bring with it re- 
morse closed by despair, and despair by death.” Nay, Mrs. 
Jameson, nay. The natural sensibilities of this woman, so 
feminine while she is intellectually masculine, overburden 
her consciousness, not her conscience; and while she has no 
penitence, no prayer for pardon, no ery even for pity and 
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‘sympathy, she yet involuntarily makes confession of her 
crime. She is utterly broken down by memory and in- 
stinctive feeling. Self has conquered self, the lower victo- 
rious over the higher—an imperious and towering woman 
subdued by her bodily sensibilities. Rising from her couch, 
asleep yet awake, she takes her lamp, walks into the hall, 
and, in the presence of physician and gentlewoman, says: 
“WHere’s the smell of the blood still. All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. O, O, O!” 

“Be sure your sin shall find you out;” but it does not 
follow that conscience will be sure to find it out. 
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> FIGHTEENTH STUDY.< 


A PHARISEE AND His SPEECH. 


“The Holy Spirit is the essence of all good gifts which the Father in heav- 
en can bestow on his praying child." Lange. 

“ Without the Spirit of God as the perfective principle, nature would not 
have been nature.’’— Baxter. 

“ We are never weary of extolling the work of the Son, and prayer is made 
to him continually; but little is said, comparatively, about the Holy Ghost, 
and few petitions are presented unto him.’—Dr. W. M. Taylor. 


St. Peter’s Speech—Points Made—A Neglected Study—Hymns Ad- 
dressed to the Holy Spirit—St. Peter on this Occasion— Doctrine 
and Events—Illustrative Office of the Spirit—Christ Under this 
Inspiration—Temper of the Sanhedrim—Providence in Gamaliel 
—Merit of his Address—Its Suecess—Punishment of the Apos- 
tles—Their Courage and Happiness— Reflections on Self-con- 
sciousness. 


HE reply of St. Peter to the high-priest is substantial- 

ly, as to the principle involved, the same as before 
(chapter iv. 19, 20), only more decided and pointed. arth- 
ly government is an integral part of God’s providence; 
earthly rulers bear the scepter from him, and in his name 
and for his sake are to be obeyed. And in his name and 
for his sake these earthly rulers are to be disobeyed when 
their commands conflict with conscience and duty. “We 
ought to obey God rather than man.” Last night what had 


these apostles experienced? God had sent his angel to de- 


liver them from prison, and at the same time they had been 
instructed to preach. Yea, their own prayer had been: 
“Grant unto thy servants that with all boldness they may 
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speak thy word.” So that the deepened intensity of the 
apostles’ utterance is very natural to the occasion. This is 
Peter’s fourth discourse, and the same outstanding idea is 
disclosed—viz., God’s treatment and man’s treatment of Je- 
sus. Again are they reminded of the Jesus slain and hanged 
by them on a tree, and again that the God of their fathers 
had raised him up and exalted him to be a Prince and a 
Saviour who was to give repentance to Israel and forgive- 
ness of sins. And there they stood as the witnesses of these 
things, and they superadd the claim of joint witnesses with 
the Holy Spirit. “He shall testify of me; and ye also shall 
bear witness” (St. John xv. 26, 27). This addition must 
not be overlooked. 

If the study of these chapters, my young friend, did us 
no other good we should be most amply repaid by noticing 
how these apostles lay their utmost emphasis on Jesus in the 
Spirit. What approach do we make to them in our reali- 
zation of the doctrine of the Spirit? Apostolic Christianity 
and nineteenth century Christianity seem wider apart at 
this point than at any other; and I sometimes ask myself 
the question whether our vast and varied machinery for 
education, culture, philanthropy, and immediate Church- 
work has not weakened, and in some cases deadened, our 
sensibility to the offices of the Spirit. If the miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Ghost have ceased, this is only a stronger 
reason for us to prize all the more his ordinary spiritual in- 
fluence; and it may be that Providence has withdrawn 
these splendid endowments that we may cling the more fer- 
vently and trustingly to the Spirit’s common operations. 
Whether this be true or not, I am quite certain that a re- 
vival of the doctrine of the Spirit’s divine offices in a pro- 
foundly felt acknowledgment of his Godhead would be fol- 
lowed by an immense revival of the power of the Spirit in 
our Churches. Am I wrong in supposing that such hymns 
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as, “Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove,” and “O for a closer 
walk with God!” are not sung as often and as fervently as 
they used to be? I remember when these hymns and their 
like were the staple of our revivals, and when the gospel in 
their music was the gospel “as of a rushing mighty wind,” 
and filled city churches and camp-meeting forests till the 
pulses of the air rose and swelled like the pulses of the 
ocean in its myriad-crested waves. Nicholas Snethen, Bish- 
op Asbury’s “ silver trumpet,” was once describing to me the 
greatest Methodist revival ever known in this country, and 
said he: “It was a singing revival.” Ah! in those days 
“Come, Holy Spirit,” and “ O for a closer walk!” led every 


occasion. 
They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 


With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


But the corridors and porticoes which an excitable archi- 
tect is building up around the structure of these Supple- 
mentary Studies must not keep him too long away from the 
main task. Back again to St. Peter, let me say that he is 
evidently in his finest Petrine mood, thoroughly self-poised, 
discreetly brave, and perfect master of the issue pending. 
Do you notice what a quickening of spiritual consciousness 
he has had? Yea, rather let me say apostolic consciousness. 
O that we had a picture of his manner! Manner is the 
maximum of expression—the final touch that the invisible 
artist gives to words, looks, attitudes, gesticulations, and 
that which makes you oblivious to oratory in the supreme 
charm of natural eloquence. Here style and rhetoric van- 
ish, and the soul transfigures the body on her own Tabor. 
And yet I cannot suppose that St. Peter had then what Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was wont to call the grand style. ~ No 
threat, no muscular excess: the still eye, the placid vigor, 
the erect spine, the chin slightly drawn in, the head bent 
gently forward as he said, “We ought to obey God rather 
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than men.” Old-time Jewish doctrine from Moses to Elijah, 
from Elijah to the illustrious Maccabees; new-time Chris- 
tian doctrine, destined to live forever, not as an echo thrown 
back from crag or cloud, but the very soul of the grand 
utterance heard in entire accent at Worms, in Florence, in 
London, in Edinburgh, when freedom was to be vindicated 
against tyranny and conscience asserted as the vicegerent 
of Almighty God. “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona!” 
Ay, indeed, very blessed now! So Christ-like, too; for he 
is just from the dungeon, and lo! he preaches “forgiveness 
of sins.’ And this is the answer, in hot haste, to such 
preaching: “When they heard that, they were cut to the 
heart, and took counsel to slay them.” So early, so early. 
“Savor of death unto death.” But the old method is 
changed. “AII that Jesus began both to do and teach.” 
It was modified in the forty days. Jesus was inspirer and 
‘instructor then. “He opened their understanding.” He 
gave power to the faculties. He said to them as at the 
Bethany grave, “Come forth,” and the sepulchers were un- 
barred. Perception, memory, imagination, reason, sprung 
into instant vitality. Damp and chill and dust were shaken 
off, and they bloomed in spring-time. He gave light to the 
contents in the sepulchral vaults. Facts reénacted their 
wonders. But now it is teach and do. Doctrines lead to 
events, and events react on the enlargement and fuller in- 
spiration of doctrines; and the Holy Ghost manifests him- 
self as the ¢dlustrator of the doctrines in the events, so that 
text and commentary are never far apart. 

With reference to the illustrative power of the Spirit, let 
me say that this one of his gracious offices ought to be a 
great comfort to us on the intellectual side of our nature in 
religious life. Christ as Son of God had direct insight into 
all truth, but as Son of man under the inspiration of the 
Spirit he was the student-Christ ; and in this aspect of his 
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personality we draw very near to him when his mind works 
in the illustrative function. At such times he was most 
tenderly and truly the Son of man. When walking over 
the landscapes of Galilee, it was in the light of the Spirit 
that objects sensuously beautiful became spiritually beauti- 
fal to his eyes; only he could see the gospel in the vine and 
the sheep-fold, and use them to illustrate its truths. Then 
it was he could say, as he said in the synagogue of Nazareth, 
“The Spirit of the Lord isupon me;” for he was “ anointed” 
to read nature as well as Isaiah. We ought to think more 
of this illustrative Spirit. Often it happens that our most 
gracious hours come when the Spirit teaches us to see para- 
bles in our own life. Facts and incidents are suddenly il- 
luminated, and our experience becomes a- divine record. 
Life for the most of us is written in the invisible ink of 
-Providence, and the warmth of the Spirit is needed to bring 
out the characters. The most effective intellect in writer 
or speaker is the illustrative intellect; but we are apt. to 
forget its invaluable uses to us in religious experience. 
Conscious guilt and revengeful anger make a terrible 
compound; and where, as in this instance, the Sanhedrim 
had been openly disobeyed, it is not surprising that pride 
and haughtiness fed the flame of resentment. What was to 
restrain them? ‘These men as a body had learning, wealth, 
prestige on their side. They had nothing to fear from Pi- 
late, whose past official conduct kept him in constant dread 
of the Emperor. And here again is the old question in a 
new form, the same that Pilate had asked: “ What shall I 
do, then, with Jesus which is called the Christ?” It was not 
answered when Pilate surrendered Jesus to the mob; not 
answered last night when the rulers sent the apostles to 
prison. Once more the question demands a hearing; and it 
is not now for Rome and Jerusalem to answer, but the re- 
sponsibility is within a narrow range. Judaism in her rec- 
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ognized court has to meet the issue. Such, then, is the sit: 
uation. “Closer and sterner than ever before Christianity 
and Judaism stand face to face. But at this critical mo- 
ment the Sadducean power, which has had the mastery in 
the Sanhedrim, finds its proposed sanguinary measures ar- 
rested by a man of high position and influence, a Pharisee 
of character and distinction. Foiled in all their recent ef- 
forts to put down the apostles, chagrined at every step, 
and, just this moment “ cut to the heart” by Peter’s address, 
what providence is this that inspires the most renowned 
member of the Pharisaic sect to interpose with a policy of 
present forbearance? Had this counter-movement sprung 
from a Sadducee it would have amazed us, but, taking all 
the circumstances into account—the inter-relations of these 
rival sects, and especially their relations to current public 
opinion—it is congruous with the hour and the significant 
position of affairs. 

The progress of events has intensified the rancor of the 
Sadducee; for on every occasion the resurrection of Jesus— 
the most obnoxious of doctrines to his materialism, and con- 
flicting most directly with his quasi-Gentilism—is the most 
acrid of irritants to his fanaticism. On the other hand, 
while the spirit of Pharisaism has not changed, and the 
“woes” of Christ are all garnered in its future, yet certain 
questions—such as the Sabbath and ceremonial observances 
—have fallen into the background. Moreover, Pharisa- 
ism has never presented an undivided front against the new 
kingdom; and no sooner had Christ been crucified than its 
better constituents became more active. ‘The fever is inter- 
mittent. Erelong it will have a violent paroxysm, but at 
present its blood is cool. Fortunately one of its most intel- 
lectual and conservative men, an accepted leader, represents 
his party, which was not acting in conjunction with the Sad- 


ducees in their violent hostility to Christianity. You can- 
12 
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not help, student, seeing the Jewishness of his oratory; for 
a Jew was a Jew in every thing, and you would expect a 
man like Gamaliel to be thoroughly Jewish on this occa- 
sion. You will find the national type of logic and rhetoric 
chat you have studied in St. Peter, and yet sufficiently va- 
ried to preserve its adaptiveness to “a doctor of the law” 
who has a personal and party reputation to sustain. First 
a short prefatory warning—the “ take heed ’—enforced by 
the case of Theudas, whose insurgency proved an utter fail- 
ure, and by that of Judas of Galilee, another absurd blun- 
der. They and their followers were scattered, brought to 
naught, and all perished; and therefore refrain from these 
men, let them work out their scheme, for if they are bent 
on introducing a new religion originating with men and 
sustained by worldly motives, its futility will be demon- 
strated. “Of men,” then certainly “it will come te naught.” 
“Of God”—this is a possible alternative. God and men, 
St. Peter’s favorite antithesis. The whole argument hinges 
on the human or on the divine origin. There is no middle 
eround. Sadducee, Pharisee, or what not, to this one con- 
clusion all are shut up: This movement is either from God 
or men. If from men, Theudas and Judas are the proph- 
ets of its inexorable fate; if from God, ye cannot overthrow 
it. Standing on their own ground as Jews, and meeting the 
case as “men of Israel,” no course was left open while the 
question was, Is it of men, or is it of God ?—no safety was 
possible to them as Jews except to be quiet and await the 
order of events. The fact is that the implied logic of the 
argument amounted to this, viz.: Messiah cannot be swecess- 
fully counterfeited. 

Argumentum ad hominem! ‘Truly so, and meritoriously 
so under circumstances then existing. The aim of Gamaliel 
was to prevent a course of violence, and he succeeded. It 
was not the highest way, but nevertheless it was the best 
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available way, and the only thoroughly Jewish way, at the 
moment. So far as the divine origin of Christianity was 
involved, Gamaliel was “ non-committal;” but holding that 
in abeyance, and looking as a philosopher and a statesman 
at what the prudential interests Judaism demanded of her 
rulers, his counsel was eminently wise. And as the work of a 
Pharisee, it was a stroke of consummate art. But as opi- 
ates sometimes arrest acute pain in a patient without put- _ 
ting him to sleep, the Sanhedrim punished the apostles with 
scourging, and once more forbade their preaching the gos- 
pel; and thus, in the midst of defeat in their own body and 
a signal change of posture in their own internal affairs, they 
resort to measures which only show their degradation and 
imbecility. One by one, in marvelous continuity, the prom- 
ises of Jesus have been fulfilled, and his prophecies have 
proved apostolic histories. “ Your joy no man taketh from 
you.” “In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” What all such 
foretellings meant when Jesus uttered them was little un- 
derstood by them, if at all; but imagine the vividness of 
their consciousness when they found themselves possessors 
_of grace to such an extent as that they could rejoice in be- 
ing “counted worthy to suffer shame for his name.” 

Look at these men. Where else in history or literature 
or drama is there such a spectacle as St. Luke depicts with- 
out a note of exclamation? Their sublimest quality is that 
they are at home with their sublimity. They have vast ex- 
ternal powers. Even the shadow of Peter is a wonder- 
working agency. But do they betray any consciousness of 
their suddenly endowed greatness? If they did it would 
bea discount on that greatness, and especially on their sprr- 
itual greatness; for certainly there are forms of greatness 
which men not only feel but feel with extraordinary sensi- 
bility. The sense of self seems to absorb the other internal 
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senses, and they are as Argus, “the all-seeing,” with the 
hundred eyes turned on their own importance. Nebuchad- 
nezzar was such a man. Alexander could find no sphere 
vast enough for his military genius. Julius Cesar was in- 
tensely conscious of his personal superiority. Milton had a 
marvelous self-reliance on his faculties, and it was the one 
iron chord in that harp which always vibrated. Bonaparte 
remembered his victory over Alpine summits, and defied 
Russian snows. Byron’s absorption in self put him in false 
relations to all the world, and Rousseau’s selfconsciousness 
was his chronic anguish. “O you are sick of self, Malvolio, 
and taste with a distempered appetite.” But the general 
rule is Unconsciousness. Great orators, musicians, artists 
have their highest successes when most forgetful of them- 
selves; for then they are most impassionedly intent on their 
work. Perfect spontaneousness is perfect simplicity, and 
such spontaneousness is perfect self-oblivion. Student, mark 
these apostles. Last night, imprisoned; to-day, escaping 
death by Providence in Gamaliel; then scourged. And 
yet their joy is not in splendid endowments nor in the con- 
sciousness of heroism, but that they can “teach and preach 
Jesus Christ,” and that they are “counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name.” And these same annals, “beginning 
at Jerusalem” and spreading their pages over many lands, 
will share the selectest glory of all true souls, shining more 
and more unto the perfect day. 
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o> NINETEENTH STUDY 


PREPARATIONS FOR A CHANGE. 


“'The effect on the Greek was less marked and less memorable than its ef- 
fect on the Jew. Judaism was more Hellenized by the contact than Hellenism 
was Judaized.’—Oanon Farrar. 

““Stephen was. the man who first clearly brought out the opposition of 
Christianity to hardened Judaism.”—Dr. Schaff. 


Gradual Organization of the Churech—Divisiton of Work—Deacons 
Appointed—Remoter Aspects—Judaism and -Christianity must 
Prepare for Separation—Hebrews and Hellenists—Culture of 
Hellenists—Galileans and Hellenists—Points of Similarity—A1]- 
exandria and its Culture—All these Imperfect Developments— 
The Man Needed is a Christian Hellenist—St. Stephen the Man. 


HE organization of the Christian Church was not ef- 

fected all at once, but went on slowly as times and 
circumstances indicated its necessities. True growth, either 
in individuals or communities, never fails to show what it 
needs for further development. Our wisest judgments in 
this respect are not based on theories and abstractions so 
much as on existing facts; and, for the most part, we are 
the disciples of Providence when we see clearly what the 
work of the moment is in its precise characteristics, and 
what it demands of us as its executive agents. The first 
step of the Church was to fill a vacancy in the apostleship, 
and in a few weeks its expansion as a community has been 
‘so rapid that a new danger has sprung up. The Greek- 
speaking Jews, known as Hellenists, are dissatisfied because 
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their widows “were neglected in the daily ministration,” 
and they murmur against the Hebrews or resident Jews in 
the distribution of the charities. The difficulty is promptly 
and kindly met; the source of discontent is removed by the 
apostles, who, by virtue of their office, convene the disci- 
ples and have seven deacons chosen to meet the contingency 
which has arisen. These men are set apart by the imposi- 
tion of hands for their work, while the apostles are liber- 
ated from secular cares to concentrate their energies on du- 
ties belonging to their sphere. In this instance we have 
another illustration of that need of internal discipline which 
has been already noticed; and, just as in the former case, 
believers were the more added to the Lord (chapter v. 14); 
so now “the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusa- 
lem greatly, and a great company of the priests were obe- 
dient to the faith.” Inward and outward keep closely to- 
gether. Not even miraculous endowments can secure growth 
without the discipline of effective organization. 

Vital beauty is very beautiful because its living’ energy 
is one of growth rejoicing in him from whom its strength 
is derived, for, as Hooker says: ‘The very being of God 
is a law to his working.” Our hearts go forth in joyous 
freedom to all such manifestations of power as seen in the 
happy fulfillment of their appointed functions. The ends 
are attained for which they exist, and we hear again the 
ancient approval, “Very good.” Now, in the incident be- 
fore us, we notice a particular order of progress along with 
general growth—yviz., the conversion of a great company of 
the priests. Such an accession at this time was remarkable, 
as it was an accession from the most influential portion of 
the population. Evidently, then, Christianity was acquir- 
ing a new social status in Jerusalem; men of culture and 
position were entering the Church; and, moreover, “this 
was not the first time that great numbers of the most intel- 
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3 ligent and influential Jews embraced the doctrine of the 


Saviour.”* There was a double gain: quiet had been re- 
stored to the Church by the appointment of the deacons, 
and Christianity had been brought into closet contact with 
the Hellenists, or foreign Jews. This latter fact is one of 
peculiar interest, for it made an era in history, so that we 
enter now on a new section in the Acts-of the Apostles. 
The arena is still Jerusalem, and must continue such for 
awhile as the battle-ground of the contention, but the old 
forces are to be replenished, and if the issues remain the same, 


the combatants, with their means and methods, will give a dif- 


ferent phase to the contest. ‘Beginning at Jerusalem” has 
meanings still unexplored. Not yet had Christianity reached 
her land of promise; nor had the time come for her to rise 
and go forth into the possession of her final home-territory 
—the blessed covenant-land guaranteed to the fathers. She 
still dwelt in her tabernacle. She could not go to Antioch 
till she had been to Cesarea; she could not go to Cesarea 
till she had grown strong in Jerusalem. Much truth lay 
dormant in the minds of the apostles, and neither St. Peter 
nor St. John had attained his highest degree of develop- 
ment. Further still, the Rock-man and Boanerges had to be 
tested. And yet, this initial work was a grand work, and, 
to be done at all, had to be done slowly and gradually, each 
stage thereof vindicating its own utility, and meantime the 
wholeness of the vast scheme kept from view. True then 
as when Jesus said it: “I have yet many things to say unto 


you, but ye cannot bear them now.” Official growth is like 


coral growth, hidden in deep waters and uniformly tardy. 
It is the Emmaus of the forty days over again. Provi- 
dence, as the veiled stranger, walks by the side of Peter 
and John. ©The voice is heard, the illumination received, 
the thrill of emotion felt; but while the twelve see but 


* Dr, Alexander. 
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seven deacons for earthly ministrations, the Holy Spirit, as 
the organizer and inspirer of the new dispensation, 1s pre- 
paring two of these seven for remarkable services. Inci- 
dents are often divine decrees shrouded in the familiar guise 
of transient circumstances. How else could it be? Their 
eyes had to be “holden ;” the inaudible sounds of their muf-_ 
fled hearts kept. them shut up in the great silence of the 
Spirit; for “none rise so high as those who know not whither ~ 
they are going.” Deacon services to widows! Ay; and a 
Philip for Samaria, and a Stephen for a scene second only 
to Pentecost in the effusion of power and glory. The 
problem was: How were these natural ties between Judaism 
and Christianity—ties absolutely necessary for a period—to 
be sundered so as to secure the maximum of good with the 
minimum of evil? One thing, at least, is certain—viz., the 
intensest sentiment in a Jew is the feeling of a chosen and 
elect race, and it is now secularized to such an extent that 
its ethical and religious principles form, as occasion offers, 
an easy alliance with rancorous and fanatical passions. No 
wonder, then, that’ these Palestinian Jews were so antago- 
nistic to the more liberal and cultivated Hellenists. Learn- 
ing and elegant tastes will create fellowships, and in the 
common decadence of Judaism and paganism it was ac- 
cording to the course of things for Hellenist and Gentile to 
afhiliate at certain points, and quite as natural for the He- 
brews, representing the old sternness of Judaism, to be 
strongly prejudiced against the advanced Hellenists. These 
Hebrews were not only aristocrats, but monopolists. To- 
ward the outlying Gentile nations the Hebrews of Christ’s 
age had little or none of Isaiah’s breadth of human senti- | 
ment, and still less of his habitual disposition to rebuke 
their national arrogance; while Jeremiah’s tender and 
plaintive spirit was utterly unknown. Toward the Jews of 
the dispersion they never failed to display their imagined 
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superiority. But Almighty God will tolerate no monopo- 
lists, either in Church or State. 

Men pass through great changes so imperceptibly as to 
escape their own consciousness. Insensibly they outgrow 
themselves. Life is an inclined plane that we may ascend 
to great heights unawares. Our friendships, relations to 
society, habits and customs, die of their own ordained lim- 
itations; and without a monody for Lycidas, “to-morrow” 
calls “to fresh woods and pastures new.’ Commerce and 
trade, no less than society and education, had partly wrought 
these Hellenists into the temper of the age, and they were 
sharing those enthusiasms which, however indefinable in 
logic and philosophy, were leading them into realms beyond 
the narrow and sterile regions of rabbinism. The passion 
for mercantile life, which at a later day made them so noted, 
was even then asserting its eager ambition; agriculture was 
falling into disrepute, and the race, destined to try its 
strength against the wealth of kings and the exchequers of 
empires, was making ready to be proficient in the political 
economy of nations. Cities were especially attractive as 
theaters for their restless and indomitable enterprise, so that 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, and the great centers of 
commercial life in Asia Minor and Greece, were thronged 
with the Jews of the dispersion. And for the most part 
they received and assimilated in their cosmopolitan exist- 
ence far more than they gave; the language of Greece, and 
the sensuousness of imaginative thought everywhere domi- 
nant, left its impress, so that while the tough and non-recip- 
ient constituents of the Jewish nature continued intact in 
their jealousies and resentments, and rendered them inflex- 
ibly tenacious of their nationality, yet their synagogues 
were, in many instances, ante-chambers to the Christian 
Church. These Hellenists were students in three schools— 
Jewish, Greek, Roman—and they were apt learners. 
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If, as we have seen, it pleased the Lord Jesus to select 
Galilee as the main scene of his earlier ministry, and to 
choose eleven of his apostles from its citizens, there would 
seem to be a close similarity (shall we say a parallelism) be- 
tween this fact and the fact that these Hellenists come into 
prominence at this particular conjuncture in the fortunes 
of Christianity. Hellenism modified the current Judaism 
so far as to set up a counteraction against rabbinism; and 
if it could not erect a breakwater to arrest the long-accu- 
mulating tide of zealotry, it narrowed the channel in which 
the turbulent stream flowed. So far, then, Hellenism worked 
against the Jerusalem monopoly; and thus the Galilean 
spirit and the Hellenistic sprrit worked in the same direc- 
tion; and, by a freer contact with the world and a larger 
sympathy with humanity, had contributed somewhat. to 
abate that absurd enthusiasm for the literalism of the law, 
which was always ready on occasion to ally itself with the 
most vindictive of passions, and burst forth in fanaticism. 
A Jew of Galilee and a Jew of Alexandria might be wide 
apart in their methods of thought, and especially in their 
modes of interpreting the Scriptures, but they were each 
liberated in no small degree from that textual slavishness 
to the law, which was to all intents and purposes a blinding 
idolatry. And, accordingly, looking at the providence of 
the Lord Jesus in selecting Galileans to inaugurate the 
Church, the supposition would be reasonable a priori that 
the providence of the Holy Ghost would follow the same 
divine order in bringing the Christian Hellenists at an 
early date upon the stage of public action. Such we find 
was the historical development. & 

Picture an advanced Hellenist of the Christian era living 
in Alexandria, the chief seat of this Greco-Jewish culture. 
Here the genius of the Ptolemies, centuries before, com- 
manding the resources of vast wealth, had displayed its 
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lavish splendor in architecture, engineering, monuments, 
statuary, museum, and library. Next to Rome and Anti- 
och, they made it the most magnificent of ancient cities; 
and while the commercial center of the world, it was equally 
renowned for its Greek learning and literature. Here Eu- 
clid had taught, Manetho had written his history, Theocri- 
tus and Callimachus had sung their poems, rhetoricians had 
read aloud to the people the works of Homer and Herod- 
otus. Here, too, the version of the Septuagint was made, 
the diffusion of which led to the general expectation of 
Messiah’s advent, and helped to prepare the way for Pente- 
cost in the case of those “dwelling at Jerusalem, devout 
Jews, out of every nation under heaven.” Thirty years 
B.C. Alexandria had attained its highest renown, and a 
generation later Philo, the most distinguished man in 
Greco-Jewish culture, was born. These were times when 
intellect was: making ready for a new and wonderful epoch 
that had a meaning far wider and deeper than the Periclean 
age, the Augustan age, or the Alexandrian age. Meta- 
physics was the master-bias of Philo, and he found ample 
exercise for it in his Greco-Judaic studies. His earnest 
ambition was to be a refined and cultured Greek while a 
faithful and religious Jew—a duality, in which the soul was 
Grecian and the spirit Jewish. Wherein he failed and 
wherein he succeeded we need not stop to consider, but this 
much is obvious—namely, the Jewish world and the Greek 
world were acting and interacting potently on each other. 
Alexandria, however, cannot be the culmination. The 
power of the Septuagint and Philo’s Platonic tastes and 
methods can never be a climax to this mighty movement. 
The birth-throes of the epoch must go on, and when the 
period of gestation ends there will be in the providence of 
the Spirit’s dispensation a St. Paul on Mars’ Hill and on 
the Palatine, and a St. John with the Logos of his apoca- 
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lyptic gospel emerging with its splendor from amid the 
shadows of Diana’s Temple at Ephesus. 

But, in the meantime, wHom shall we have as the nexus 
between Paul and John on the one hand, and Peter and 
Jameson the other? Already we have seen a “Higher Ju- 
daism” (as it was called) at Alexandria, but the man we 
are searching for is a Christian Hellenist; a man who com- 
bines the so much vaunted “sweetness and light” now in 
vogue with the purest and simplest gospel faith; a man who 
has given time and attention, with a scholarly zeal most as- 
siduous and a fervor most impassioned, to every aspect of 
Judaism in its Jerusalem home and its world-wide range of 
action; a man who has studied it in Hebrew, in Aramaic, 
in Greek, and analyzed every syllable of its literature in 
colonization, in government, in society, and either compared 
or contrasted it with the poetry, philosophy, and art of 
Gentilism in its multitudinous forms. St. Peter has spoken 
most wisely, most nobly, most heroically, to suit his occa- 
sion. But there were other things to say. Nathanael-like, 
Peter was to “see greater things than these.” Of Pente- 
cost and the immediate sequel the words of Jesus were en- 
tirely true: ‘Ye cannot bear them now.” But see the next 
verse, St. John xvi. 12: “ Howbeit, when he, the Spirit: of 
truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth.” Two 
things—guidance by the Holy Ghost, and guidance into all 
gospel truth. Great as Peter has shown himself, it is no 
disparagement of him to say that a different man is wanted 
for the approaching emergency. 

The creative hand has never rested from making men. 
It has had no Sabbath. The dust is still gathered in some 
solitude of an unknown Eden, molded and fashioned and 
beautified; then a pause, and then the breath is inbreathed, 


and that man becomes by eminence a living soul, a new 


image and a precious image of God in man and a revela- 
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tion of God to man. There is no apocalypse to this nat- 
ural Scripture. None can be till the end of time, for God 
_has always something new to say through men to men. 
And, accordingly, neither the Church nor the world ever 
needs a man to be a leader and an inspirer that God fails 
to provide him in due season: Wait we may, because the 
waiting prepares us for him; but come he will, and come he 
must. Whence, in this case, shall the needed man come? 
Out of utter silence, out of the vast unknown, out of mys- 
tery impenetrable, there glides upon the stage of action 
one whose name is Stephen, an apparition of saintliness— 
“Stephen the youthful and the beautreful.” 
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->TWENTinTh STUDY <+ 


Sr. STEPHEN, THE PROTO-MARTYR. 


““Stephen held before his accusers the past, as a faithful mirror in which 
they might see their own conduct toward the Messiah and his followers.”—Dr. 
Philip Schaff. 

“ Here is a complete picture of the conduct of the Jews toward Jesus.”— 
Dr. Hess. 

“The blood of Stephen cried from the ground with a voice more eloquent 
and persuasive than the accents of his living tongue had been.”—Dr. Kitto. 

‘Our insight into his greatness is derived almost solely from the record of 
a single speech and a single day—the last speech he ever uttered; the last day 
of his mortal life."-—Canon Farrar. 


Unsettled State of Affairs—Tentative Policy—Sudden Emergence 
of St. Stephen— Prospects are Threatening— From the Syna- 
gogue to the Sanhedrim—Stephen’s Composure—Method of Ar- 
gument—His Philosophy and Adaptation—Its Concentrated In- 
tensity—Effects— Violence and Death. 


NHE relations existing at this particular time between 
Christianity and Judaism could not continue. If the 

one was in a state of partial development, holding its su- 
preme force of expansibility in abeyance and restraining 
itself within a narrow area, the other consulted policy in its 
movements. Gamaliel, as the representative of the more 
moderate and conseryative Pharisees, had advocated meas- 
ures simply tentative; and his sagacious diplomacy had pre- 
vailed over the turbulence of the hour. Nothing can be 
finally settled on the mere basis of expediency; and as the 
action of the Sanhedrim, under the lead of their foremost 
counselor, had been simply empirical, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the decision could be other than temporary. 


_ 
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Pharisaism had displayed itself in antagonism to Sadducee- 
ism rather than in its true character; and as yet those cir- 
cumstances were nascent which were destined to disclose the 
real attitudes of Christians and Pharisees to one another. 
Was Christianity any thing more than a liberalized Jewish 
sect, a new and startling outgrowth of Hellenism, an ad- 
vance on the advanced Greco-Judaic culture? Up to the 
present date the ruling topic was the resurrection of Christ. 
Neither the law nor the temple nor the Mosaic institutions 
—of all which the Pharisees felt themselves to be divinely 


_ ordained guardians—had been brought upon the arena of 


contention. And even now the hand was concealed that 
drew aside the curtain and revealed the open and broad 
battle-field over which the sun was to be “turned into dark- 
ness and the moon into blood;” for as yet Joel’s prophecy 
had been but partially fulfilled, and “the great and notable 
day of the Lord” had many hours to run. No one, how- 
ever, seems to have expected such a sudden and violent 
turn in its fortunes, still less that St. Stephen was to supple- 
ment St. Peter. 

The young deacon has come to his office “full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost.” ‘This is the first preface we have 
to the annals of a man destined to work a vast and rapid 
revolution; and it is added that he was “full of faith and 
power, and did great wonders and miracles among the peo- 
ple.” One of St. Luke’s formulas, “full of faith or grace,” 
is varied here by “power,” preternatural power, which had 
been assigned hitherto to the apostles. The auspices are 
significant. “ Disciples are multiplied, and a great company 
of the priests are obedient to the faith.” On such a flood- 
tide Stephen floats out into public notice, and instantly com- 


- mands extraordinary attention. No instance like it is given 


in the Acts of sudden and transcendent distinction. The 
deacon is soon lost in the evangelist, and his figure stands 
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forth among the champions of various synagogues as dis- 
putants arrayed against him. Christianity has begun to 
specialize its advocates. Not in the temple is his voice 
heard, but in these more private meeting-places, where in a 
compact space this young man, fresh from the imposition 


of apostolic hands, and in the very bud and bloom of the — 


Holy Ghost’s inspiration—this one young man meets his com- 
‘ bined opponents. But the one outnumbers the many; for 
they, representatives of five synagogues, are “not able to 
resist the wisdom and the Spirit by which he spake.” Hel- 
lenism meets Hellenism. Christian Hellenism confronts 
Hellenism from Asia Minor and North Africa; and these 
Galileans, ‘unlearned and ignorant men,” are supplemented 
by Greco-Jewish culture. Other serious signs of an immi- 
nent change appear. Arenas are new as well as the com- 
batants. For the first time a Hellenist is in the foreground 
of the contest; and coincidently a popular agitation against 
the Christians has been created. The result was that Ste- 
phen was seized and carried before the Sanhedrim. Likely 
enough, all ranks of Jewish society had been aroused to 
fury. The tide had turned. Instead of “they feared the 
people lest they should have been stoned,” we have the 
statement that “they stirred up the people, and the eld- 
ers, and the scribes, and came upon him and caught him.” 
Fickle public opinion is the natural pabulum of fanatical 
leaders. 

Brought before the Sanhedrim on the charge of blas- 
phemous words against the ceremonial law, the traditions, 
and the Temple, Stephen had to meet the united forces of 
the Jewish sects in hostility to the doctrines he had taught 
with so much wisdom and eloquence in the synagogues. 
Once more all the agencies had combined which had effect- 
ed the death of Christ; and as the Pharisees had now re- 
sumed their prominence in leadership, it was but too obvi- 
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ous that an outburst of fanaticism was imminent. Political 
circumstances at that particular moment enhanced the dan- 
ger. But so far from being abashed or embarrassed, Ste- 
phen was in the full possession of his powers—yea, more, for 
the inspiration of the hour had so heightened his intellect- 
_ ual and moral faculties as to transfigure his appearance. 
Wordsworth describes his “happy warrior,’ meeting some 
awful moment to which Heaven has joined great issues, 
“happy as a lover, and attired with sudden brightness.” The 
glow of speech had not yet come; but as he remained in si- 
lence while his accusers were bearing false testimony, the 
“sudden brightness” had indicated the intensity of conscious- 
hess as it calmly awaited utterance. The glory lingered 
on the brow of Moses when he descended the mount, but 
now it appears in advance as warning and token. The oc- 
éasion shall be instantly defined as unique, as semi-Pente- 


costal, though no sound be heard or flame seen; and from 
initiation to end it shall be separated from all similar scenes. 
Symbolic law asserted its sublimest form when Christ was 
transfigured. His body came into closer and diviner rela- 
tions to his spirit, and the atoning death was recognized as 
a physical fact no less than a moral and spiritual fact. In 
this case Stephen’s body was transparent to his soul. The 
shekinal within illumined the fleshly vestment, so that all 
‘““saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.” One 
is reminded of Milton’s celebrated description of Raphael’s 


descent to earth: 
Like Maia’s son he stood, 


And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 
The circuit wide. 


Amid the awe and hush of the moment following the false 
charges of the accusers, the voice of the high-priest Jona- 
than put the question to the accused: “Are these things so?” 
Stephen entered at once on his speech. The first sentence 
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indicates the method of his argument, the method of his- 
tory; one most philosophic in itself, and perfectly adapted 
to his subject and audience. In our times history has as- 
sumed a very marked importance, and the passion of the 
hour among students is to find out how far the past is really 
a past and what are the obligations of the present to its 
events. History is laboring hard to become a science; and 
amid its toil and struggle it is clearing a space and sphere 
for itself under a broad view of the functions and ends be- 
longing to its range of investigation. Looking back at Ste- 
phen’s method of considering the subject under treatment 
before the Sanhedrim nearly two thousand years ago, he 
shows a very clear insight into those principles of critical 
science on which our most acute modern thinkers lay so 
much stress. There is selection. Abraham is taken out of 
idolatrous Chaldea, and the rehgious fortunes of the world 
are germinantly committed to a race isolated from other 
races—a race to descend from his loins. While his speech 
sets forth the origin of his people, it is equally careful to 
trace genealogies and quite as specific in giving the continuity 


of development amid all the vicissitudes to which the elect : 


nation was subjected. From its cradle, in its nursery, 
through its existence in Egypt, in the desert, in its fall into 
idolatries, in the Davidic age, types of personal character 
and. the one distinctive typal idea are preserved. Clearly 
enough we have the substance of heredity, variation, and 
modifiability as taught in our modern science of history. 
The select race survives. The race perpetuates its special 
characteristics. The race is “islanded.” And though a por- 
tion of it may be classified as “Hebrews” and another por- 
tion as ‘‘Hellenists,” the differencing qualities yield to the 
supreme principle of wnification. From the outset Ste- 
phen’s method put him on the highest vantage-ground as 
an historical philosopher, while as a mode of defense against 
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false and wicked charges it was the perfection of strategic 
logic. Furthermore, the true spirit of classical culture ap- 
pears. ‘Christianity was almost from the first a Greek re- 
ligion.” * | 

Eiven more wonderful is his consummate tact as a Chris- 
tian Hellenist. Step by step he has shown the series of pro- 
gressive developnients, specialized the great landmarks, enu- 
merated their most representative men; but in each and all 
a divine purpose was slowly elaborating its one sublime is- 
sue in the spirituality of the Christian Church. What was 
the grandeur of their law? They had not kept it. What 
their prophets? They had murdered them. What their 
Temple? Jehovah had no such dwelling-place as this in 
which their national pride and haughty arrogance had im- 
prisoned him. Their circumcision was carnal, their necks 
stiff with perverted race feeling, and their nationality fos- 
silized in the haughtiest obstinacy. They had always re- 
sisted the Holy Spirit, and they had consummated their ca- 
reer by being the betrayers and murderers of the Just One. 
Against their monstrous abuses of law, tradition, Temple, he 
had spoken freely. Against their ancestral worthies, against 
their moral law, their institutions, their Temple, as majestic 
tokens of Jehovah’s fatherhood, not a disparaging word had 
been uttered. But up to this hour no time or occasion had 
offered either the means or the circumstances for utterances 
so historically linked together, none for such intenseness of 
concentration, none for such direct and penetrative pun- 
gency, none for logic and eloquence so massive and irresist- 
ible. Parties and sects were not named. Herodians, Sad- 
ducees, Pharisees, as such, were kept out of view. Their 
theocratic life, their hierarchical life, their national lfe— 
past and present, historical and contemporaneous—was sum- 
moned to the bar of judgment, indicted, tried, and con- 
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demned as a betraying and murderous nation. And thus 
from the appearing of the God of glory to their father 
Abraham to the coming of the Just One, the range of his 
impassioned argument held its high level of intellect and 
emotional sentiment until a sudden and tremendous out- 
burst of Oriental hate and fury silenced the speaker’s voice. 
Fanaticism was at its height, and the Sanhedrim and spec- 
tators became a turbulent and ungovernable mob. 

But there was one heart that beat on to the measures of 
heroic strength and tranquillity. The volume of deepening 
darkness, blacker and more compact, gathered its horrors 
around the scene; but near by the center was a narrow 
space strangely luminous, and from the single object occu- 
pying the circumscribed area there radiated a soft, white 
light, as though the summer of heaven had hastened to in- 
fold its first martyred son. Already his fate was decided; 


for they were cut to the heart, and in their brutal rage they . 


enashed on him with their teeth. His work, too, had end- 
ed. Rest, and even repose, in the midst of violence had 
come; and in the exaltation of his soul Stephen looked up- 


ward, “and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on - 


the right-hand of God.” The discourse had closed, but 
there was one more testimony to be delivered to this “viper 
brood,” this high-priest and his associates, whose hands were 
red with the blood of the Crucified. “ Behold!” cried he, 
“JT see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing 
on the right-hand of God.” The title Jesus had given him- 
self and which he himself alone had used during his min- 
istry and had carried through his trial and to his crucifix- 
ion as the living and dying attestation to his Messianic 
character, was now heard for the first time in the New Tes- 
tament from human lips. History never repeats itself, how- 
ever much and however often men may profess to see its 


repetition; and in this instance naught was visible save the —- 
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tranquillity of a believer whose faith had risen into open 
vision. But that this man should dare to assail them with 
such scathing invective and then claim the favor and seal 
of God upon him and his work was beyond endurance. 
Then all judicial proceedings and their mocking resem- 
blances abruptly ceased, and popular revenge completed the 
work. Hastening to a spot outside of the city, the witnesses 
laid down their garments at the feet of Saul of Tarsus and 
entered on their murderous task. “The execution was soon 
over, and only time enough was left for the martyr to offer 
two brief prayers—one for the Lord Jesus to receive his 
spirit, the other that his murderers might be forgiven. And 
then St. Luke, feeling that the tragedy was its own moral 
and needed no word from him, is content to dismiss the 
scene with the touching words, “He fell asleep.” So died 
the great proto-martyr. The history of martyrdom in the 
cause of Christ has given us many illustrious testimonies to 
Christian faith and Christian heroism, but in all its resplen- 
dent annals we shall find nothing to surpass the moral grand- 
eur of Stephen’s death; nor, indeed, shall we see any thing 
in the nineteen centuries through which Christianity has 
passed—centuries of eras and epochs that have signalized 
the overruling providence of Christ—that is more wonder- 
ful in its social and spiritual effects than the death of Ste- 
phen. 
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=> TWENTY-FIRST STUDY 


GrRowtH IN New DIRECTIONS. 


‘In place of the word ‘progress’ we must substitute the word ‘retrogres- 
sion’ as being the characteristic of the Pharisaic development of Judaism. 
The Acts of the Apostles fully concedes that the great body of the 
Christian Jews of the pure Israelitish type were imbued with these princi- 
ples.”—Rev. C. A. Row. 
“ Like circles widening round 
Upon a clear blue river, 
Orb after orb, the wondrous sound 
Is echoed on forever.”—Keble’s Christian Year. 


First View of Saul of Tarsus—What the Speech of St. Stephen had 
Shown—Decree of Divorce Sealed with Blood—Law of Concen- 
tration—Utility in Apparent Waste—What Came of the Perse- 
cution—Scattering and its Results—Philip at Samaria—A postles’ 
Visit—Partial Work in Simon—Comments—Outside of the Bi- 
ble we have no Actualized Ideal of the Human Mind—Another 
Step Taken in Diffusion of Christianity—Illustration from Mi- 
chael Angelo—Remarks on St. Luke’s Art. 


. ND Saul was consenting [had acted in concert with 

\. the murderers] unto his death.” This is our first 
view of a young man about thirty years old, whose zeal and 
genius had been exerted among the Cilician Hellenists in 
opposition to Stephen. Thwarted in argument, and aroused 
yet more by Stephen’s speech before the Sanhedrim, he had 
been foremost amongst his inveterate persecutors, and, for 
a-moment, he stands before us with his bloody hands, and 
then passes out of view only to return quickly again in 
connection with the great “havoc” he made in the Church. 
Meantime the martyr is not forgotten by St. Luke, who 
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mentions his honorable burial. Devout men made great 


lamentation over him, and other sorrows were soon added, 
for this new inquisitor, representing the fanaticism of the 
Pharisees, entered every house and committed men and 
women to prison. If the preaching of the risen and exalt- 
ed Jesus of Nazareth had aroused the hostility of the world- 
ly and carnal Sadducees, it remained for Stephen to supple- 
ment Peter’s work by assailing the ritualism and hypocrit- 
ical sanctity of the Pharisees. The umbilical cord of the 
infant Church had been severed, but the leading-strings of 


the nursery were still in use, and it was the providential 


task of the Christian Hellenist to cut these remaining ties 
by the sword of the Spirit. Only by such a weapon, and 
only by such a weapon in such hands, could the final sep- 
aration be accomplished. 

We have seen in the twentieth Study how the young 
Christian Hellenist executed his task. Preserving the unity 
of the Old Testament history in the successive stages of 
God’s dealings with his elect race, and adhering steadily to 
the glory of that unity as varied in the splendors of national 
progress, he is quite as careful to show that other unity in 


which the chosen nation had persistently displayed its re- 


bellious spirit. The necessary inference was that the new 
wine must be put into new bottles. While exhibiting the 
limitations and narrowed area of the Mosaic system, he 
showed its continuous abuses in their hands, and how, step 
by step, each generation had insensibly educated its suc- 
cessor to resist the Holy Ghost. ‘“Adways” is his burning 


word. “As your fathers did,so do ye.” Only time enough 


was left him to demonstrate this awful heredity of accu- 
mulated sin in their betrayal and murder of the Lord Jesus, 
the Just One. But in that one comprehensive argument 
what contents of logic, philosophy, Church administration, 
future expansibility, lay concealed! The germ of that ar- 
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gument contains whatever St. Peter was to learn, whatever 

St. John was to see unfolded in the visions of Patmos, what- 

ever St. Paul was to defend so powerfully in his Epistles to 

the Corinthians and the Galatians. Compromises might be 

tried. Compromises in minor matters might prove success- 

ful. And the mother-Church, under the wisdom and fore- 

cast of St. James, might hold its ascendency under the sway 

of patriotic associations, but nevertheless blood once shed is 

an eternal barrier to all compromises of principle. Blood mee 
in this case had sealed forever the decree of divorce. “The | 
witnesses laid down their clothes at a young man’s feet 
whose name was Saul.” Not long will his name be Saul; 
but the moral of that occasion, which opened a gulf be- 
tween sanctimonious Pharisaism and Christianity, will in- 
tensify itself more and more in St. Paul, nor will the “thorn 
in the flesh” ever penetrate his heart as the sting of this in- 
exorable memory. These overruled providences— what 
mysteries in a world of mystery equal their control over 
our involuntary life? It is a law of mind that concentra- 
tion on one subject suspends its action in all other diree- 
tions, and therefore we are not surprised that Saul “made 
havoc of the Church.” Yet, doubtless, in that rabid per- 
secutor’s soul conviction was preparing the way for the mid- 
day scene near Damascus. The clothes of the dead hero - 
were lying at his feet, but the robe of the saintly preagicy 
was then falling from heaven to infold him. 

Science tells us that our globe utilizes but two billionths 
of solar radiation. But is there waste? God has infinite. 
uses for things, of which we know nothing. Their best 
uses may be unrevealed. Let “the dark, unfathomed caves 
of ocean bear many a gem of purest ray serene,’ and “full 
many a flower blush unseen;” we may be assured that the 
sweetness of the flowers is not wasted “on the desert air,” 
nor the beautiful gems lost to the eyes for whose delight 
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they were created. All such things, and myriads more, 
have their future because we have a future; and the capac- 
ities of the universe, manifold and mighty, lie folded in their . 
divine secrecy because we ourselves are not yet born into 
the fullness of Christ. Stephen had been stoned to death; 
Saul, the fiery zealot of Pharisaism, “was ravaging the 
Church;” and in the “great persecution” the disciples were 
“scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and 
Samaria, except the apostles.’ So, then, while one voice 
had been hushed in death, the exiled believers became the 
first itinerant preachers, going through the neighboring 
sections of the two provinces to proclaim the gospel. Ev- 
ery great voice breaks up in many echoes. Then, indeed, 
the hidden flowers breathed forth their fragrance, and the 
secret gems flashed their luster on unexpected eyes. It is 
not the living but the dead who are our great progenitors. 
Pentecost has been renewed; Joel’s prophecy once more 
fulfilled; old men and young men, handmaidens and serv- 
ants, inspired to declare the word. The ministry of the 
evangelist Philip was especially honored of God. Again, 
we have the joyous words, “With one accord,” and again 
the beneficent work of miracles, Christianity repeating its 
wonders among the lame, the palsied, and the possessed. 
“Beginning at Jerusalem;” only beginning, for it is now in 
the earliest stage of diffusion, and it goes forth in complete 
panoply, not an element of its gracious munificence nor a 
constituent of its majestic power left behind it in the mother- 
city of the Church. The new daughters show the family, 
lineage, and the crowning beauty of all is, “there was great! 
joy in that city” of Samaria. The glory of the Spirit’s 
power shows itself in deacons as well as in apostles. 

Long ago Christ had spent two days in Samaria, and the 
seed he had then sown were now to be reaped. A mixed 
people, circumcised, though not regarded as belonging to 
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the elect race, these Samaritans were religious enough to be 
impressed by gospel doctrines, and superstitious enough to 
be excited by the magician Simon, who had so fascinated 
their senses and fancy as to be considered “the great power 
of God.” The work was superficial, but it was work amid 
all its imperfections; and although the jugglery of the mas- 
ter magician had probably something to do with the open 
receptiveness to the miracles wrought by Philip, yet these 
Samaritans had been instructed “concerning the kingdom 
of God and the name of Jesus Christ, and they were bap- 
tized, both men and women.” Simon, too, had professed 
faith, and had been baptized. Such a movement, at such a 
time and in such a place, could not fail to engage the atten- 
tion of the apostles still remaining in Jerusalem. They had 


brought vivid memories from the forty days, for then it was 


that recollection was the first of their faculties to awake 
from dream and torpor, and now they were quick to recall 
the words of Jesus: “ Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 


Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the ~ 


uttermost part of the earth.” Accordingly, St. Peter and 
St. John, representing the constituted organizers of the 
Church, were sent to these Samaritans whom they taught 
still further and prepared for the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost with its extraordinary endowments. The two apos- 
tles “prayed for them,” and in answer to their prayers the 
Holy Spirit was granted, the imposition of hands merely 
symbolizing the gift secured by their intercessions. §o, 
then, in this memorable instance, the Holy Ghost had taken 
up Christ’s early work and enlarged it. 

But it is noticeable that whatever was the extent of the 


work of grace in Simon, it is certain that he had not re- ~ 


ceived the supernatural gifts of the Holy Ghost. A mere 
spectator, he had looked en in wonder at the endowments 
bestowed, and no doubt St. Peter’s discernment, as in the 
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‘ease of Ananias, had detected his want of full receptive- 
ness. Heasked for “this power,” not as others had received 
it, but as a power he himself might confer; and, acting un- 
der this selfish and sordid view, he offered to purchase it 
with money. The offer was instantly and indignantly re- 
jected, and “ Perish if you will not repent” was the stern 
summons to his conscience. ‘Then followed Peter’s exhorta- 
tion, coupled with his terrible rebuke, which led the fanatic 
to ery out, “Pray ye tothe Lord for me!” “The old man, 
making out of religion a miserable trade,” passes into ob- 
scurity, leaving no certain trace of himself except in the 
word “Simony,” a term which has retained its meaning of 
infamy from the Middle Ages until now. 

Before we leave this incident, my student must notice 
how the history presents the outworking of the Holy Spir- 
_ it’s promised offices according to Christ’s preinnounced plan 
as his successor in teaching, disciplining, and inspiring the 
‘Church. Notably in the case of St. Stephen’s speech, we 
~ have seen the tremendous power of the Spirit as the divine 
rebuker of sin. Ages of history have been called to the 
witness-stand and made to testify against a stiffmecked and 
spiritually uncircumcised people. But now it is the Holy 
Ghost of Judgment, and the word is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing to the dividing 
asunder of the soul and spirit, a discerner of the thoughts and 
purposes of the heart. Whatever may be the metaphysical 
abstruseness of the distinction between soul and spirit, there 
is no room for doubting that such a distinction exists, and 
must be assumed to account for the psychology and physiol- 
ogy of the New Testament. The instance of the sorcerer Si- 
mon indicates that certain faculties of his soul, as amenable 
to physical impression, had been wrought upon, and within 
their sphere wrought upon efficiently, by the Holy Spirit. 
“Simon himself believed also, and was baptized.” But it is 
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quite as evident that he was “a mixture of deceit and su- 


perstition,” into whose higher nature the Holy Ghost had | 


~ not penetrated—one who saw men as trees walking, and 
needed another touch of the Divine hand to give him true 
spiritual vision. Clearly, too, St. Peter understood his con- 
dition. The mildness of his course contrasts vividly with 
his official action in the case of Ananias. Simon was 
scarcely more than a half-enlightened pagan, learned in 
the wisdom of the East and self-deluded by the power of 


his magical arts; whereas Ananias sinned heinously against 


his own experience and knowledge, clear and positive and — 


ample as to the matter involved. Let me beg my student, 
then, to observe the keen, accurate, luminous far-sighted- 
ness which St. Peter exhibits in these finely discriminated 
cases. ‘To know the human mind is to know the science of 
all sciences and the art of all arts; and to be able, through 
this interblending of science and art in the intelligence of 
theory and the wisdom of practice, to exercise the full ca-. 
pacity of thought, as.occasion demands, is to put forth the 
power of all powers. Of course St. Peter was led by the 
Spirit into all truth appertaining to his apostolic office; but 


none the less do we see the, splendid ideal of mind, and this _ 
inspiration itself is a wonderful testimony to those latent 


activities, which only require the enhancing influence of 


the Holy Ghost to render them infallible. Outside of the — 


Bible we have no actualized ideal of the human mind. 
Another step is now taken in the progress of Christianity. 
Philip receives a commission for new work, and scarcely has 
he started on his trip southward when he overtakes an Ethi- 
opian eunuch of high position in the court of Candace, 


Queen of Ethiopia. Philip finds him reading the prophecy — 


of Isaiah, and preaches to him from the passage that has 
interested him. The word takes effect, the eunuch is bap- 
tized, and Philip disappears, but continues preaching in dif- 


a 
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ferent cities till he is seen at Cesarea preparing the way for 
the visit of Peter. Thus early the hatred of Pharisaical 
Judaism to Christianity is providentially controlled for sig- 
nal results, and the representatives of outlying races are 
brought under the power of the gospel. Preaching has re- 
ceived a new and mighty impulse, and it is quite apparent 
that the baptism of fire which had descended so marvel- 
ously on Stephen will continue to multiply its wonders. 
The era of aggressive action has fairly opened, and hence- 
forth we may expect Christianity to fight itself free from 
all local restrictions and traditional bondage, and go “unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.’ And the dark, unfath- 
omed caves are yielding up their gems, and the flowers in 
desert-places breathing fragrance to Christianity. 

Michael Angelo, when constructing the massive dome of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, had his drawings all complete, but 
would show his foreman no more than a section of the work 
at atime. ‘This portion accomplished, another set of draw- 
ings was produced, and thus the grand structure, issuing 
piece by piece from his inventive brain, and blending beauty 
and sublimity in the fellowship of art, took form and shape 
before the astonished builders. The amazement was that 
the parts should combine in such wholeness. So, too, in 
the series of events we have been considering, the divine 
plan has slowly unfolded until a point has been reached at 
which we see not the end in the beginning, but the begin- 
ning in the end. AlIl through, however, one fact is kept 
prominently befcre our eyes. It is the dispensation of the 


Spirit. This is St. Luke’s foreground in every scene, and 


the light there is always most brilliant. St. Stephen is _ 
“full of the Holy Ghost,” while Philip on his strange mis- 
sion is told by the Spirit, “Go near and join thyself to this 
chariot.” Like the Lord Jesus, the Spirit appears in serial 
manifestations. 
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This last scene is especially interesting. It is beautiful— 
almost idyllic. A: lonely road, a silent desert; a solitary 
-man in his chariot reading the prophecy of Isaiah, the very 
heart of the sublime book pulsating in the eunuch’s inquir- 
ing'soul; Philip’s approach, the instant fluency of thought 
and tender emotion, the mutual joy, the baptism, the sud- 
den separation; and all this just at a moment and just in 
that connection best calculated to refresh and strengthen us 
so lately from the first triumph of the foes of Christianity 
in the death of Stephen. The delicate touches that St. 
Luke manages to introduce into his narrative, and the re- 
liefs he gives to monotonous impressions by his expert use 
of contrasts, are worthy of my student’s attention on the 
ground of that reciprocal interaction of reality and senti- 
ment never seen except in the highest union of truth and 
beauty. The mind must have alternate action in its facul- 
ties, peculiarly so in its emotions, and St. Luke never fails 
to observe this law. Where the intellect and sensibilities 
have been subjected to high tension the softness of a scene 
of loveliness is doubly impressive. One who crosses the 
great Brenner in the Alps and descends into Lombardy can 
never forget the tranquilizing charm of the change. We 
have had occasion to remind the student that the author of 
the Acts never forgets science in religion, and we may here 
spur his thought to notice that he is quite as attentive to 
art in religion. . 
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o> TWINTY-SECOND STUDY < 


A PERSONAL AND CHuRCcH EPpocu. 


“Jt was ever the lot of our Lord to be best understood by his bitterest ene- 
mies.”— Dean Alford. 


“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the importance of St. Paul’s conversion as 
one of the evidences of Christianity.’—Dr. Farrar. 


Signs of a Coming Change—Character of Saul of Tarsus—A. Phari- 
see Perfectly Developed—Features of his Conversion—Divine and 
Human Agency—St. Luke in this Sketch—Distinction Between 
Natural and Spiritual Laws—Ananias and his Good Offices—Re- 
flections. 


ey studies have brought us far enough to see that a 
new epoch is opening in the history of the Christian 
religion. The signs are evident that Christianity is now 
about to assert-its divine character and offices as the one 
faith, the one creed and code, and to demonstrate its impe- 
rial rule over the intellect, conscience, and heart of man- 
kind. Necessarily, then, it must come in contact—nay, in 
violent collision—with the religious and philosophic systems 
of the world. In the order of time and place, it was to be- 
gin in Jerusalem. “As ye yourselves also know” was to be 
its earliest challenge; nor would it lift up its voice nor open 
its arms to the outlying races until it had confronted the 
very men, privately and officially, who had been most keen- 
ly observant of the life and ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. 
We have seen Christianity doing this preliminary work in 
the Temple and before the Sanhedrim. We have seen Sad- 
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ducees and Pharisees arraigned at its bar of judgment—the 
former chiefly in the discourses of St. Peter, the great leader 


of the twelve; the latter in the speech of St. Stephen, by 


whom the latent rabidness of Pharisaic Judaism had been 
aroused into action. We have seen what this preparatory 
stage in the apostolic history involved, and to what extent 
and in what direction Stephen and Philip had codperated 
with the twelve, and how unity of effort and result had been 
secured under the providence of the Holy Ghost. 

Hand in hand external diffusion and internal discipline 
have gone on, and at every step “ Ye shall be witnesses unto 
me” has been fulfilled in-the career of the apostles. Never 
once has their courage flinched, never once their testimony 
been hesitant to the risen Christ and the guilt of his ene- 
mies, never once their measures other than prudential and 
sagacious. Filling the space allotted to them, they have 
allowed ample room for supplementary forces; and that 
high type of self-denial so rarely seen in office, and the lack 
of which in “spiritual despotism” has made the sorrow and 
reproach of the Church—that noble type of a just and gen- 
erous use of power—has been exhibited in their sufferings 
even more than in their acts of official administration. If 
the twelve have shown their supreme disinterestedness in 
welcoming Stephen and Philip to their side as auxiliaries, 
and have not only accepted their labors but made them- 
selves sympathetic parties to their results, we have trust- 
worthy indications that the Holy Ghost is making ready 


for the further fulfillment of the words of the Lord Jesus: 4 
“Witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 


and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
Time and place considered, no better work could have been 
done than was done by Peter and John with the ten in their 
original sphere. Changes of time and circumstances con- 
sidered, Stephen and Philip, not the Galilean apostles, were 
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the men to secure eatension and intension at this precise con- 
juncture. And this is the moment which St. Luke selects 
to depict the extension and intension of Christianity in the 
memorable event of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. 

' The first outburst of persecution was at its height. Much 
else it was than a mere conflict of personal feeling; for in 
addition to this it was a struggle for life between opposite 
doctrines, traditions, and usages, reaching down beneath so- 
- cial institutions into the deepest instincts and intuitions, and 
involving the existence of the national Church and the or- 
ganic life of the elect race. On the one hand, we have 
wealth, prestige, popularity, headed by a powerful body of 
men accepted and honored as the representatives of a race 
- whose mother-land was Judea and whose realm of enter- 
prise, held in occupancy despite of bitter prejudice and 
deep-seated hatred, was the length and breadth of the Ro- 
man Empire. On the other hand, we have a few apostles 
and deacons—not a score in all—and a community poor 
and despised, without any extraneous advantages—nay, the 
object of fanatical fury. Just at this crisis—Roman au- 
thority in a partial interregnum, and Jewish virulence in 
one of those sudden irruptions to which it was lable—a 
man appears prominently on the stage who has already ini- 
tialized his signal animosity to Christianity by participating 
in the murder of Stephen and in the havoc of the Church. 
This man was Saul of Tarsus, and so passionate was his ex- 
citement that St. Luke represents him as “breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord.” The narrator comes before us (chapter ix.) with a 
new descriptive vocabulary. According to,some critics the 
language implies a beastly rage; according to all, a most 
infuriated state of passion. Jerusalem could not contain 
his zealotry, but he must get a commission from the high- 
- priest and hasten to Damascus, so that if he found any 
14 
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Christians in that city, where thousands of Jews resided, 
he “might bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” Only a few 
words describe the persecutor; but taking the several refer- 
ences together, we have a vivid image, unusual with St. 
Luke, of one of the foremost enemies of the new faith. At 
one point of importance in estimating his nature we have a 
clear insight into certain constituents of this rancorous 
champion of Pharisaic Judaism. His temperament is eager, 
impassioned, resolute, the natural material that goes to the 
making of a fierce and fiery fanatic; and there is nothing 
either of Stoic or Epicurean in the intermixed forces of his 
blood. -With him sensation and sentiment are in close prox- 
imity. To feel is to think, to will, and to act; nor wili he 
leave any thing in the vast magazine of his resources unused 
whenever an enterprise arouses his ambition. 

So much we know of Saul in advance of his subsequent 
career—so much of him as he stands on the threshold of 
his expedition to Damascus—that he is no Hellenist, no Jew 
. of Greek extraction, held in disrepute and even contempt 


by the orthodox defenders of metropolitan Judaism. A 


genuine Jew is he, of the Pharisaic stamp; and whatever 
culture of a foreign kind he has received it is mere culture, 
and not education—a graft fed and nourished by the sap of 
the old Judaic root. All this is indicated in his “letters to 
Damascus” from the Sanhedrim; and if his championship 
of Pharisaism has blazoned forth as a sudden apparition be- 
neath that troubled Syrian sky, we may be assured that this 
young plenipotentiary ef blood will not fail or falter if left 
to himself and his vehement urgencies in executing his 
proud commission. Take account of his temperament, the 
subterranean fire of every volcanic nature, of his strict 
training, of his pure descent, of his inherited proclivities, 
and the superadded education in Pharisaism, and the un- 
looked-for influx of distinguished opportunities to make 
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himself a brilliant name; take account of all this, and say 
if any such formidable persecutor has emerged on the arena 
of strife. 

The journey to Damascus—lasting nearly a week—was 
approaching completion; and we may imagine the eagerness 
with which Saul and his companions pressed on to the city. 
It was high noon, and the silent splendor enthroned in the 
pomp of that Syrian firmament subdued all things to its 
sovereign sway. The hour was chosen, the place and the 
circumstances, not one of which was without its bearing on 
the moment, when a strange light, eclipsing the zenith, en- 
veloped them in its overpowering blaze. Smitten to the 
earth by this supernatural radiance, Saul lay powerless in 
the dust, while in the midst of the effulgence that august 
form appeared whose voice he heard. “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” And he answered, “ Who art thou, 
Lord?” The reply came: “I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
- cutest; itis hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” Thus 

in one breath the authority and glory of Jesus of Nazareth 
and the vain resistance that Saul was making to the power 
and majesty of the ascended Christ were manifested to him’ 
directly by the Lord himself, and in such a way as to allow 
not the possibility of a doubt. The evidence was physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and moral, leaving no access to his 
judgment unused, and imparting at the same moment a clear 
and intense vividness of reality to the mind of Saul which 
secured the highest degree of self-possession. The moral 
power of the event is instantly seen in his conduct. “Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo?” But the Lord Jesus de- 
clines to tell him what to do. “Arise, and go into the city, 
and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” Divine agen- 
cy has done its work. Human agency must take up the 
task and give it completion. The miracle has reached its 
limit, and now the ordinary instrumentalities of Providence 
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are to operate. “I shall not tell thee, but it shall be told 


thee what thou must do.” In the highest forms of the su- — 


pernatural we see the natural most distinctly. 

My student will notice how thoroughly St. Luke is him- 
self in this description. It is brief, yet not an essential par- 
ticular is omitted; and while its miraculous character is as- 
sumed and attested, no violence is done in any instance to 
our sympathies. The senses perform their truest and high- 
est functions when transcending their common, every-day 
experiences, the common being the training-school for the 
uncommon. Instincts would soon cease to be instincts, and 
intuitions would die of exhaustion, were there no ranges of 


theught and feeling beyond the visible and the tangible. 


The knowable justifies itself in the so-called “ unknowable.” 
Nor can we, without putting contempt on our mental con- 
stitution, refuse to accept such a narration as is here given 
of Saul’s conversion. Saul of Tarsus was not the man for 
inventive art and mythical ingenuity to convert into Paul 
the apostle, and least of all the apostle of the Gentiles; nor 
does St. Luke betray any want of most rigid conformity to 
the laws of mind in describing the occurrence. The insight 
given previously into the man’s nature and character pre- 
pares us beforehand to recognize the marks of indubitable 


veracity in the history. All through it is St. Luke’s meth- — 
od, and he deals with every incident exactly in the manner 


distinctive of his pen in the third Gospel. Long afterward St. 
Paul classes this appearance of the Lord Jesus to him among 
the evidences of his resurrection. Ifthe student will recur to 


the manifestations of the Risen One during the forty days he 


will find the same mode of psychological and physiological 


treatment, the same unmistakable individuality of action, 


and the variation of circumstantial features to suit the end 
proposed. Dealing with a rabid persecutor, and his sudden 


arrest by divine power and conversion to Christ, was a new 
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and anomalous sphere for St. Luke to oceupy; and yet his 
self-adhesion and his continuity of logical and philosophic 
method are undisturbed. Natural law holds its place. Su- 
pernatural law retains every one of its proper characteristics. 
There is analogy in their relations and results, but no identity 
in the laws themselves. And the entire worth of the similar- 
ity lies in the essential dissimilarity of the two sets of laws, 
our sense of perfect congruity overmastering the unlikeness 
palpable in the minor details. I confess my utter inability 
to see how Professor Drummond’s argument on the identity 
of natural and spiritual law is reconcilable with St. Luke’s 
account of Saul’s conversion. 

Led into Damascus, Saul passed three days in blindness, 
reflecting meantime on the marvelous change wrought with- 
in him, nor neglecting by fasting and prayer to further the 
progress of the mighty work so impressively begun by tbe 
personal appearance to him of the Lord Jesus. On this 
personal appearance his soul rested with a strength of con- 
sciousness never disturbed. He knew what had occurred in 
him and to him. He knew that he knew it; and the know]- 
edge thus made a living part of himself became the basis of 
the largest, the most exhaustive, and the most educative ex- 
perience ever undergone by a human soul. Called of God 
to visit Saul and minister to him, Ananias hesitated but 
yielded and proceeded straightway to the house of Judas, 
and saluted the blind man as “ Brother Saul.” It was broth- 
erhood indeed, that. first greeting of human love and sym- 
pathy. “Iwas not disobedient to the heavenly vision”— 
the waking vision—as Paul said to King Agrippa; and the 
sequel was in beautiful accord therewith. The sublimity 
softened down to loveliness when Ananias laid his commis- 
sioned hands upon him and restored him to sight. Every 
_word breathed a benediction; and in those moments of sweet 
and tender humanness when Ananias was by his side, we 
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can understand St. Luke’s allusion to Saul’s recovery from- 
nervous prostration, and how he “arose and was baptized.” 
It is St. Luke in every particular detail, and preéminently 
is it St. Luke in the stress laid on the good offices of Ana- 
nias in behalf of the suffering Saul with his “troubled 
nerves and aching heart.” 

Such a case as Saul’s conversion to Christianity signee 


alone, absolutely and essentially alone. It is not unique by 


contrast and comparison, but unique in itself, and grandly 
phenomenal among the array of divinest wonders. What 
a coalescence of marvels and glories ishere! We have seen 
the sun come. forth in unwonted splendor after a season dim 
and dismal, during which, as by some subtle magic, sky and 
air and landscape had been making ready to hail his return- 
ing magnificence in their ecstasy of reciprocal gladness. 
Amid the fresh fragrance of flowers and the half retained 
redolence of forest foliage, as though intent on the luxury 
of its own odors, the melodies of birds as if newly inspired, 
and the gentle monotones of the streams rippling on to their 
repose in some distant glen, have only tranquilized the scene 
all the more by the silence trembling into sound. The vast 
outspread of light was the onesublimity of the world above 
and of its counterpart, the world below; and “Hail, holy 
light, offspring of heaven first-born!” was the thanksgiving 
psalm of nature’s universal heart. Few, perchance, saw the 
latent power and glory in that midday light, which blinded 
Saul at first and subsequently fulfilled its symbolism “ be- 
[fore the Gentiles and kings and the children of Israel ;” 


but after the lapse of eighteen centuries we can see how this 
light 

As with a mantle didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 


Then-and there, on a foreign soil and under an alien sky, 
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St. Paul was born into the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Then and there the master-mind in Christian theology and 
the master-spirit in modern civilization passed through that 
ereat change which issued in “newness of life” to him and 
instrumentally in “newness of life” to an empire of re- 
deemed souls. There has been no man like him in the past; 
and the future, whatever it may create, can never reproduce 
his equal. “Last of all, He was seen of me also.” Yea, 
most truly “last of all;” and if the chronometry of the uni- 
verse registered him in its annals as “out of due time,” the 
record is in full accord with St. Luke’s history of his con- 
version in the Acts of the Apostles. 
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o> TWENTY-THIRD STUDY << 


CONVERSION OF SAUL THE PHARISEE. 


“ Paul was no converted profligate. . . . His darkness was not that of 
the cold night of skepticism.”— Dr. Wm. Smith. 
‘‘ Half his character seems to be feminine. . . . He is an apostle ina 


sense peculiarly his own.”—Rev. Henry Alford. 


Perpetuity of Our Organic Qualities—Providence in our Lineage— 
Man Involuntary and Voluntary—Boyhood of Saul in Tarsus— 
His Strong Jewish Nature—Law of Tenacity—Saul in Jerusa- 
lem—Specialty of Jerusalem Influence—St. Luke’s Insight into 
the Man—Persistency and Consistency of the Spirit’s Dispensa- 
tion—St. Luke’s Vivid Retention of his Leading Idea—Return- 
ing to St. Peter—How it is Done—Humanity and Divinity. 

NE supernatural wonder prepares the way for another, 

and hence if my student were reading for the first 
time of Saul’s conversion I should conclude that the in- 
stinctive attitude of his mind would be one of expectation 
as to the sequel of this remarkable event. Already this 
man had had a history, and its later chapters had been writ- 
ten in blood. The change in him was not a mere reforma-— 
tion but a revolution, and one as radical as sincere and 
truthful. Our original spiritual endowment, constituting 
the very essence of personality in which the fallen image 
of God still remains, is inalienable, nor are its structural 
qualities, as organic in natural temperament, ever destroyed. 

Modified they may be, and put in relations altogether dif- 

ferent from their innate associations, but the identity of the 

man continues, and accordingly Saul of Tarsus, however 
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deep and thorough-going the renewals of divine grace, will 
not be extinguished in St. Paul the apostle of the Gentiles. 
Providence is always and everywhere a unit. Such is the 
importance it attaches to “a chosen vessel” that its plastic 
hand never relaxes the hold on its work. From birth to 
death its steady eye directs every touch going to the man’s — 
formation; nay, generations before birth the ancestry of 
the prospective man was in training for such an offspring. 
There is no providence like providential lineage; the laws 
of blood reign paramount in nature, and are forever the 
~one stubborn fate in life. For it is there we see. the invol- 
untary man, and we shall never find the voluntary and self- 
conscious man till we have found his predecessor in the gen- 
esis of individuality. So, then, expect this Roman-born 
Tarsian, Jew of Jews, perfected Pharisee, to appear in the 
converted Saul. 

Providence writes its earliest annals of “a chosen vessel” 
in hieroglyphics, the key to which is concealed till men are 
fitted to use it. Looking back to the boyhood of Saul in 
Tarsus, we are left for the most part to the imagination for 
conjectures as to the influence of the city and its environs 
on his intellect, tastes, and habits of thought. Such a nat- 
ure as his was not likely to be sensibly impressed by the 
scenes of material beauty and sublimity around it, but rath- 
er by the throng and stir of its commercial life. The effect 
of Judeam landscapes is very apparent in David’s Psalms, 
and the stars of that Asiatic sky gleam in the liquid depths 
of his flowing melodies. Nor are Nazareth and its sur- 
roundings less apparent in the Virgin Mother and in the 
imaginative culture of her Son. But Saul was never one 
who lived in companionship with physical wonders and 
sensuous charms. On the contrary, he lived among men, 
and was great in the presence of men—not great in the 
presence of the material universe. Beyond doubt, however, 
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the central position of Tarsus with its industry, commerce, 
and political influence left a very marked impress on his 
non-volitional elements of mind and character. It was here 
he learned his trade as a tent-maker, and here, too, he at- 
tained what culture he had in Greek learning. The son 
and grandson of Pharisees, a Hebraist to the core, a Ben- 
jamite in whom the ancient traditions and tribal blood not 
only survived but renewed their youth, we may be assured 
that his mode of life in the Cilician emporium only solidi- 
fied his stern Judaism into compacter strength. Beneath 
the varnish and the polish you easily detect the unpainted 
wood; the birth-marks and growth-signs of maple, oak, 
walnut, remain in their lines and knots; and similarly our 
nature, and notably Jewish nature, has a marvelous self- 
conservatism. After all, the Jew is the present world’s 
grandest past And when my young student gives more 
time and attention to physiology, he will learn that this 
great law of tenacity—which twists itself up in the nerves, 
hides away in the ganglia, and ossifies in the frame of the 
skeleton—has its most stringent and beautiful expression in 


childhood. “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Verily 


so, blessed Son of Mary. And reverently let the echo be, 
“Of such is the kingdom” of earth. Thanks to God, if we 
have no other patrimony we can hold on to our ancestral 
inheritance! or my part I have no veneration for any 
sort of greatness in which I do not see the pure, honest, 
simple heraldry of past generations. Untitled it may be 
and unrecognized, but none the worse—yea, rather the bet- 
ter—for that, since God’s seal needs no escutcheon. I enjoy 


parentage in a man next to the enjoyment of the man him- - 


self. 
If, however, we see only general traces of Tarsian life in 
Saul, and these more of a frame-work around his Judaism 


than any thing characteristic, we are on ground clear and — 
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open when we follow him in youth to Jerusalem, the alma 
mater of his education and culture. “Beginning at Jeru- 
salem” is not literally true of him, but nevertheless his 
training under Gamaliel, the distinguished Pharisce, is a 
virtual beginning in certain unfoldings of his genius and 
character. That accurate knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment, that breadth he gave it both in interpretation and 
illustration, that suffusion of his soul with its spirit, that 
ability to tread steadily and erectly through all the laby- 
rinthine corridors and passages of Pharisaism, and yet 
more, that peculiar vehemence in his dialectic art with the 
continual interplay of emotion through his elastic logic, 
must have come directly or indirectly ffom his contact with 
rabbinical lore. Furthermore, this “beginning at Jerusa- 
lem,” as applicable to him, has an exemplification in the 
influence of St. Stephen on his conviction and conversion, 
tributary in some sense beyond question to these results. 
Life in the Holy City, life at the feet of the moderate and 
liberal Gamaliel, life at a period when Pharisaism had its 
interlude of repose and felt the presence of circumstantial 
checks and balances, life just then and there with its copi- 
ous inflowings and accesses to such a temperament, must 
have left its imprint on the young and ardent Tarsian He- 
brew. 

Admitting the intensity of his Pharisaisrn, was he not at 
that juncture exceptionally spasmodic? Men of his sensa- 
tional intensity are naturally liable to powerful revulsions, 
and it was certainly very much like Saul of Tarsus to have 
his Pharisaism, in that critical hour, changed from a chronic 
malady into an accute disease. And it was well that Provi- 
dence allowed it to be so. It was the passion of a young 
man just at the transition point of mature life, and it needed 
a large vent for its overstock of fanatical intellect, bigotry, 
and heroism. But let my student look at all the aspects of 
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the case. Such as it was, there had been a long and seri- 
ous religious training. Moses, David, and Isaiah were nat- 
uralized and then domesticated in the home-soul of the 
man; grace had a firm foothold in him; and conscience was. 
there, though unenlightened and wofully perverted. “I 
verily thought with myself that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” ‘“Zealous to- 
ward God.” The man had the rarest of courage in his ca- 
pacity to face the past, and the rarest of fortitude in his 
capacity to bear meekly and sorrowfully its humiliations; 
and in harmony therewith to confess himself “the chief of 
sinners,” ‘a blasphemer and a persecutor.” And yet-look 
beneath the surface of this spasmodic Saul, and what do 
you find? The intellect and heart of the man ‘were acces- 
sible in an unusual degree to what he deemed truth and di- 
vine influence, and accordingly we see in him instant yield-— 
ing, Instant obedience, instant yearning for further light 
and guidance and helpfulness. We see a man converted 
from one religion to another, and that is a very rare sight. 
Akin to the wonder of Saul’s conversion I put St. Luke’s 
insight into the complex nature of this man and his ac- Fah 
count of the scenes that occurred. The insight was thatof = 
a profound spiritual consciousness which no imaginative oa 
power could have created, and the narrative, placed beside 
St. Paul’s two descriptions at Jerusalem and before Agrip- 
pa, has just that kind and degree of discrepancy one would ~ > 
expect a priori in a history and an autobiography. 

Tell me that it happened while on an embassy of wrath 
and vengeance under the auspices of the Sanhedrim, with 
its illusions gathered on his imagination, so peculiarly sen- 
sitive in its relations to men and their social interests, and 
its frantic fervors focalized in that one young heart; tell 
me that the gracious work of the Spirit was done suddenly Ae 
and startlingly, and yet without the Horeb earthquakeand 
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wind and tempest, but with the Horeb still small voice, “TI 


~am Jesus, whom thou persecutest;” tell me, too, of the 


good Ananias and the brother disciples in that heathen city 
of Damascus, and how all these issues began and went on, | 
grace added to grace, and an instant glory irradiating the 
grace; tell me this as St. Luke tells it, and what is there 
above and beyond in the realm of ideal truth more assur- 
ing to my consciousness of absolute certainty? “Must be 
converted suddenly or never,” says Dr. Schaff; and then the 
Doctor finely adds: “Had he [Saul] persecuted the Chris- 


tians not in ignorance but from wanton malice like a Nero 


and Domitian, had he been a frivolous worldling like Cai- 


-aphas or Herod, or a hypocrite like Judas, no appearance 


from the spiritual world could have produced such a moral 
revolution in him.” | . 

Whether Saul remained for some time in Damascus, or 
went immediately into Arabia for seclusion and religious 
culture, we need not stop to inquire, as the discussion would 
have no bearing on our purpose. That purpose is to show 
the progress of the dispensation of the Holy Ghost, and how 
many-sided the progress is, and how persistently it main- 
tains its manifoldness, despite the efforts of its best friends 
to preserve it in a literal and mechanical union, a union at 
the sacrifice of unity. Persistency and consistency are its 
uniform characteristics. All Christian education is double. 
It is an education in the Church and for the Church as a 
living organism under laws and methods that approximate 
it to the stable phenomena of the natural universe; a society 
amenable to the instincts and practical wisdom of social ex- 
istence; a kingdom like all other kingdoms with its metes 


and bounds. On the other hand, it is an education; or, bet- 


ter said, a divine culture, or development, in the force and 
freedom of the Holy Ghost’s influence. How wisely and 
beautifully these two forces wrought together at Pentecost 


= 
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and immediately thereafter, we have already seen. But 
now that rapid and extensive growth has set in, and we 
have such events as the history of Stephen and Philip, and 
the conversion of Saul, we are reminded very emphatically 
that Pentecost is an abiding power in the Church, and that 
the Spirit is busy evermore in shaping the destinies of the 
Church. . The more the true Church grows the more true 
individualism grows. At the same time we are not to lose 
sight of the fact that these “diversities of gifts, administra- 
tions, and operations” are from the same Spirit as the rep- 
resentative of the Father and the Son. The doctrine of 
the Trinity, whatever its mysteries, is a very practical fact, 
and is as essential to the idea of the Christian Church as to 
that of the Christian individual. Nay, more: if the Church 
loses its hold on this doctrine, it is an unquestionable fact 
of history without an exception that a community of be- 
lievers rejecting this doctrine dwarfs and dwindles, and that 
moreover in a greater degree than an individual Christian. 
Individuals—such is the power of the Spirit over individ- 


uals—may live above their creeds, but Churches never do. 


And therefore St. Luke is very careful to show us that 
while the instances of Stephen, Philip, and Saul exemplify 
the majesty and glory of the Spirit in his sovereign influ- 
ence on individual men, two of them in the Church and 
the third converted outside of the Church, what could be 
more marked than his identification of Jesus as Head of the 
Church and the Holy Ghost as the Paraclete of the Church, 


in his method of presenting these men and their deeds, and ~ 


most notably in his sketch of Saul’s conversion? Observe 
now his paragraphic accent—verse 31, chapter ix. Saul 
passes out of view. No moralizing, no high-wrought em- 
phasis, no rhetorical embellishments, are allowed. It is 
simple history, addressed to the faith of the heart and leay- 
ing its logic to act on the imagination as the final and the 
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surest realizer of fact. For thitherward all things hasten 
as to their ultimate resting-place; all truths and emotions, 
all abstractions, all judgments; nor are reasonings, sensi- 
bilities, volitions, completed until they reach this splendid 
terminus of the real in theideal. “Then had the Churches 
rest throughout all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, and were 
edified, and, walking in the fear of the Lord and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” This is un- 
_ derstood by many as referring to the effect of Saul’s con- 
version, but it is not warranted by the context, nor does it 
accord with the general drift of the narrative. St. Peter 
is the man in view, and St. Peter’s history the engrossing 
topic in St. Luke’s mind. Not long hence he will retire 
from the great arena he has occupied, but meanwhile we 
have to see new phases of his personal and apostolic char- 
acter. lispecially have we to see how Paul affects Peter. 
One of Luke’s peculiarities is his reserving power. As a 
writer he can wait for the fullness of time and give his 
facts the color of their days; and as St. Paul is yet in the 
future and Saul not fully outgrown, he dwells in the Arabia 
of Luke’s thought, if not in the Arabia of geography. St. 
Peter must be kept in prominent position and the Judean 
history of Christianity brought to the point at which a 
grander era begins. Naturally, then, he is found passing 
“throughout all quarters” in his apostolic visitations, and 
quite as naturally healing the sick Eneas and restoring Dor- 
eas to life. The difference of the apostle’s attitude in the 
two cases is finely given. “Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole; arise and make thy bed.” Kneeling down in 
that other and far more lonely chamber, death only pres- 
ent, and offering silent prayer in that deepest of all soli- 
tudes, he says, “Tabitha, arise”’ And, bending over the 
dead woman, he gave her his hand and presented her alive 
to home and friends. 
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With this quiet and unobtrusive grace, appropriate to the 
hours and the occasions, St. Luke brings St. Peter back to 
us and reinstates him in the on-going narrative amidst scenes 
of pathetic interest. We left him, after contact with the 
sorcerer Simon, preaching the gospel to the Samaritan vil- 
lagers, and now we recover him at the bedside of the sick 
Eineas and by the couch of the dead Dorcas. It is like 
him, it is like St. Luke, this tender human-heartedness, the 
sweet and hallowed spirit of all the inspirations in the one’ — 
supreme inspiration, Ah, this human gospel! -Ah, this 
most human apostle, fresh from the grave of the young Ste- 
phen and from the havoc of his dear flock! What is even 
the inspiration of light without love? Read 1 Cor. xii. 
and learn. 

I think of the words of the blessed Jesus to Nathanael: 
“Thou shalt see greater things than these.’ And what were 
the “greater things” to be? ‘These they were—these then, 
and these forever: “ Ye shall see heaven open, and the an-. 
gels of God ascending and descending upon the SON OF 
MAN.” Mark it, dear student, this Son of man is the true 
Jacob’s ladder, resting on earth and reaching to heaven; 
and mark especially the “ascending” comes before the “ de- 
scending.” I wonder if there be not here a great and car- 
dinal truth which we are too apt to overlook. Divinity is 
not the pathway to humanity; humanity is the pathway to 
divinity. We have to be conscious of ourselves before we 
can be conscious of God in Christ, and to no human heart 
is there any emotional and inspiring revelation of God ex- 
cept as “God in Christ.” 


ps : : o. N\ 
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o> T WENT yY-fOURTH STUDY.< 


SECOND GREAT USE OF THE KEys. 


“The circumstance that an individual belonged to the people of God was 
only of an external nature.”—Lange’s Commentary. 

“ Peter’s views seem'to have been vague. He had no clear conception be- 
fore of the impartiality of God in his dealings with men.”—Dr. 7. O. Summers. 

“Man is bound by the ordinances of God, but not God himself. He can an- 
ticipate them with his spiritual gifts.’-—-Dr. Philup Schaff. 


St. Peter’s Ministry About to be Consummated—Natural History of 
Life—Totalized People—Change in Preaching—Full Develop- 
ment of St. Peter—Revising Our Experience—Immediate Ante- 
cedents to Cesarea—Stages of Progress—Preparations—Examples 
to Illustrate—Forerunners of Peter—Getting Ready for the New 
Pentecost—Features of the Scene—Results—Inferences. 


HE ministry of St. Peter, who has been the main hu- 
man nexus of these Studies Supplementary to the 
Forty Days, is now about to have its crown and consumma- 
tion. Throughout this ministry we have seen the effect of 
the forty days on his character and acts. At every step of 
his career as man and as apostle, as the special friend of St. 
John and as the administrative head of the apostolic college, 
we have marked with more or less clearness the renovating 
power of contact with the risen Jesus and the vivid results 
of the discipline of wisdom and love to which he had been 
subjected. Into what “newness of life” he had risen has 
been very apparent in the nine chapters of the Acts under 
consideration in our former pages; and if we are now to 
witness his conduct in the last and grandest of his public 
15 
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acts, we may be confident in advance that the man who has 
been so often weighed in the balance will not be found want- | 
ing. Tests of character are always arranged by the provi- 
dence of time. The greatest tests come in our greatest hours 
—never in youth or in youthful manhood, nor yet in “the 
sear and yellow leaf,’ but when nature in body, soul, and 
spirit is at her maximum. Only in maturest existence is 
man or woman fofalized. Such an hour was now at hand — 
for Peter, whether regarded as the rock-man or as the hold- 
er of the keys. The tree is growing old, and the fruit will 
soon hang mellowing in the sunshine. 

You have noticed, my student, the change in the style 
and contents of preaching since the distinctive quality of 
the forty days emerged so resplendently in Pentecost. Once 
the words were, ‘Tell no man he was Christ;” but now 
that the Spirit has been poured out, the burden of thought 
and utterance is, “God has raised up Jesus.” The historic 
facts have been completed, the spiritual truths rounded off 
into a system, embodied in an economy, organized in a Chris- 
tian community, and the man who was best qualified by in- ~ 
stinctive endowments and personal experience to be a lead- 
ing witness to the resurrection of Christ and vindicate him 
as the Messiah and as the Son of God, and withal very com- 
petent for the administration of practical affairs in Christian 
statesmanship, has demonstrated himself as Simon Peter. 
A vast advance has been made from the discipleship in the 
school of Jesus of Nazareth to the discipleship in the school 
of the Christ of the Spirit; and he has been converted from 
himself and his rude, impulsive Galileanism quite as much 
as into the devout believer, the sagacious statesman, and the 
earnest apostle of Judaic Christianity. His former train- 
ing had been one of expectation; it is now in the joy of 
hope fulfilled. Formerly its uppermost idea that of a Mes- 
sianic kingdom, now that of the glorified King, the Divine 
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Person; and his whole being realizes the import of the 
‘Lord’s words touching the Paraclete, “He shall testify of 
me.” In that testimony Peter read and revised his own 
testimony—that accretion of three years and the addition 
made in the morning twilight of the forty days—and pre- 
pared himself for further growth by the correction of past 
blunders. You are old enough, student, to know something 
of what I mean by revisionary experience. Life is not so 
much what we live as what it becomes by the revision of 
experience. Ad of us need to reéxperience our experience. 
Only in the past do we see ourselves, and only thus—in this 
process of revision—do. we learn to correct our mistakes in 
so far as insight into them can make us wiser for the future. 
No such impulsive moments come to us as when we clearly 
and conscientiously revise our antecedent years in order to 
see how, when, where we blundered. Then it is the Holy 
Ghost is especially with our souls; and then it is, supposing 
we are truthful, searching, and fervent in spirit, we go for- 
ward not by steps but by strides; and then, too, the far-off 
summits, invisible before, challenge our reach. St. Peter 
had eminently this revisionary mind. He never repeats old 
errors, and I take this as one of his qualifications for lead- 
ership. I find the man of the keys in the man of rock, and, 
like certain rocks, his texture improved in the open air. 

A season of gracious tenderness has just been granted to 
him. Pursuing his apostolic tour, he arrives at Lydda, in 
the maritime plain of Sharon, and heals the palsied Eneas, 
eight years sick. Messengers come to him from Joppa, nine 
miles distant, and Tabitha, the beautiful (gazedle), lies there 
dead. The crowning miracle of apostolic gifts was there 
performed, and Tabitha, whose name had been translated 
into the deeds of her life, was restored to her friends and 
the Church. And now, thus newly strengthened and hon- 
ored, pause a moment and look at Peter before the majestic 
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portals of a new realm shall open, and thoughtfully con- ~ 


sider what has been done in the initial history of the Chris- 
tian religion. It was decidedly Hebrew at first. Then it 
was Hellenist, and Stephen rises into view, a “phantom of 
delight” to a poor and suffering community—yea, rises into 
mid-heaven, and in that transient blaze of effulgence wraps 
the splendors around him as a coronation-robe, and lies 
down in a martyr’s grave. But the glory does not die. 
Some lingering beams invest Philip, the early partner of 
the proto-martyr, and the gospel in his hands becomes Sa- 
maritan. ‘The way has been prepared for the Lord, and 
these harbingers, the accredited successors of John the Bap- 
tist, disrobed of the “camel’s hair and leathern girdle,” and 
bound around with the beautiful cestus, embroidered with 
all that could awaken love, these anointed forerunners have 
accomplished their mission. Harbingers are a necessity of 
Providence. Preliminary inspirations always antedate the 
one full inspiration. Partial views first; fuller views after- 
ward. “His back was turned, but not his brightness hid.” 
The poetic lover of nature rises many a morning to see the 
hills dawning into day, and most of all the stars, which 
then in the east put on their supreme loveliness while cateh- 
ing the forth-coming radiance of thesun. God himself leaves 
not the drama of Job to conclude without reminding him 
when “the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God,” stirred by the mighty throbs of that most ancient of 
choirs, “shouted for.joy.”” The morning-stars still sing, and 
the sons of God still shout, whenever the glorious luster of 
Jehovah is making ready for some sublime manifestation. 
Neither the character nor the work of these harbingers, as 
we have said, is fully seen at the moment. It is not seen 
by the men themselves. Alexander opened pathways in 
the East for new civilizations, and the apostles of Christ 
shared the advantages secured by “the fierce Macedonian 
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phalanx as the pioneer of humanity.’ Who would have 
thought that the cohorts of Titus encompassing Jerusalem 
were ministers of Providence, and that the sword of Julius 
Cesar carved out of the forests of Germany and Gaul the 
broad avenues over which Christianity and Roman civili- 
zation at a later day moved hand in hand? Columbus, 
William of Normandy, Cromwell, Bonaparte, Cavour, Liv- 
ingstone, Gordon, voluntary or involuntary helpers, men 
conscious of God or believers in some cherished phantasy 
denominated destiny, are historical testimonies to the same 
law appearing in the mission of John the Baptist. If the 
law were.not so general it would not be so special. Its in- 
tensity in details is the measure of its comprehensive scope, 
even as the tiny dew-drop on a tiny violet is the product of 
the vastness of the universe. 

Peter, the prospective apostle of Cesarea, has had his fore- 
runners. Grand souls they were, born and bred in due time, 
formed and fashioned for these very contingencies—just He- 
braistic enough, just Hellenistic enough, just Christians 
enough to be and to do exactly what Jesus of Nazareth, 
Christ of the Spirit, wanted them to be and to do in that 
preliminary era. Had any one of them, had Peter himself, 
been a developed Paul, the work of that day had been ir- 
reparably marred. It was indeed the fullness of time. Three 
years before Peter and Paul had met; and now, in the midst 
of his tour of visitation to the Churches, Peter was called 
from Joppa to Cesarea. The devout Cornelius, a centurion 
of the Italian cohort, a “proselyte of the gate,” one who 
“feared God with all his house, which gave much alms to 
the people and prayed to God always,” was living there as 
a Roman soldier. Praying at three o’clock in the afternoon 
—not a time for hallucinations—an angel appeared, in shape 
“a man in bright clothing;” and his words were: “Corne- 
lius, thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in remem- 
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brance in the sight of God.” The dispensation of the gos- 
pel had not reached him; but the dispensation of the Spirit, 
“oiven to every man to profit withal,” had reached him, and 
he was instructed to send for Peter. The messengers were 
dispatched to Joppa for the apostle who was to tell him 
what he ought to do; and meantime Peter was taught in a 
trance by a vision what he had to learn—the hardest lesson 
probably of his life, but nevertheless a lesson for which a 
long and stern discipline had prepared him. It is common- 
ly so. If Providence, by means of the Spirit, fit a man for 
a special task, the world is made ready to receive him. 
Helpers came to Columbus, Luther, Wesley, Washington, 
and James Watt, when they were being qualified for their 
great achievements. Light there may. be, but no sun till a 
firmament has been created. Cornelius was divinely pre- 
pared for Peter; Peter just as signally, or more so, for Cor- 
nelius; and among all St. Luke’s sketches, nothing is finer 
than his acute discrimination and graphic skill in portray- 
ing the characters and interview of these very unlike men. 
Asia and Europe were now to meet for the first time in the 
persons of their most typical representatives. Kings and 
dynasties whose images yet lingered in the panorama of 
these plains were to pass from view; and the true spirit of 
the elder and younger humanity of memorial ages, that had 
gone through its many baptisms of blood and fire and con- 
tended for the mastery of empire, was now to be symbolized 
in an act only less than a sacramental covenant. 

The journey of Peter may have consumed a day and a 
half—ample time for deep reflection on “ What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.” The lesson was need- 
ed then. It is needed now; and the indications are that 
this vaunting nineteenth century, with its malformations in 
society, in education, in government, and in religionism, 
will bequeath quite enough of stupid partialisms and secu- 
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larized bigotry to the twentieth century to make this sub- 
limest lesson in humanity and Christianity very necessary. 
The mirror of the old-time Judaism is very useful in show- 
ing us Gentiles the ugly spots on our faces; for this is ever 
true: that the last thing which individual men and organic 
civilizations learn is to get rid of their prejudices. And 
evermore this is also true: that our best learning comes by 
unlearning. 

The whole scene, as made up of the scenes at Cesarea and 
Joppa, is vividly life-like; and our tone of mind is evenly 
maintained as we pass from Damascus to read of other vis- 
ions and their wonderful issues. Chapter after chapter we 
are in the midst of the supernatural; but observe, student, 
the calmness of your’ instincts, the composure of intellect, 
and the simplicity of the art St. Luke employs to keep you 
in full possession of your most familiar self. A great sur- 
prise is given to Cornelius, a great shock to St. Peter; but 
Luke makes no appeal to the sensational imagination, and 
first and last the mora] imagination only and its correlated 
feelings are excited. In this way the profoundest tranquil- 
lity of which our nature is capable is secured, and we are 
prepared for what occurred in the interview between the 
two men. Cornelius falls upon his knees and offers homage 
to Peter as a superior being; but Peter, refusing such divine 
honors, lifts him up and asserts their common manhood. A 
slight circumstance, some may say; but those words, “J my- 
self also am a man,” had an import just then of significance, 
and were more than a prelude to what followed. Peter 
must have Cornelius’s experience from his own lips, and 
therefore, “For what intent have ye sent for me?” The 
story is told. Peter breaks forth instantly in the memora- 
ble words destined to be axiomatic forever in the philosophic 
and spiritual creed of Christianity: “Of a truth, I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he 
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that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted with — 
him.” Mark you, student, this was said before “the Holy 


Ghost fell on all them’’—one of the times, surely, when the — 


angels of God ascended before descending on the Son of man. 

St. Peter’s address followed, reminding Cornelius and his 
friends of the anointed Jesus of Nazareth, his divine endow- 
ments; the Jesus ‘““who went about doing good,” his life, 
death, and resurrection—events known to all Jews and Gen- 
tiles either personally or by report; while he lays stress on 
the apostles chosen before of God to witness these events. 
Notice the repetition of the word “witnesses.” In the sec- 
ond use of the term it is connected with “shewed him openly - 
not to all the people,” but unto chosen witnesses—“ even to 
us,” who ate and drank with him after his resurrection. We 
have here the St. Peter of the forty days, and in miniature 
the whole philosophy of that intermediary period. “‘ Open- 
ly”—that was essential to the nature and historical purpose 
and spiritual influence of the crowning miracle of Christian- 
ity. But not openly to all the people; for that would have 
contravened the true openness and shut out the possibility 
of genuine faith in the apostolic testimony. The mere fact 
of the resurrection was not sufficient. Along with that 
stands the testimony; and hence the “openly” in this con- 
nection reaches its highest logical and religious force. For 
Jews and Gentiles were to become believers as men trusting 
in men—God’s chosen men—the human trust giving its help 
to the divine trust. . . 

And then, while Peter was yet speaking, the “ Holy Ghost 
fell on all them which heard the word,” and they spoke “ with 
tongues” and magnified God. Pentecost was repeated. The 
power of the Spirit came down in advance of baptism and 
imposition of hands, and the sequel to the visions was in 
perfect keeping with the visions themselves. The alpha and 
omega were the dispensation of the Holy Ghost; and if the 
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externals of order were set aside, the method of miraculous 
action was only maintained more strikingly. Peter “com- 
manded them to be baptized in the name of the Lord,” and 
thus ended the scene in which he who had opened the door 
of the Christian Church to the Jews on the day of Pentecost 
now consummates the ministry of the keys by opening the 
same door to uncircumcised Gentiles. Take these two truths 
together—“ God is no respecter of persons; but in every na- 
tion he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted with him,” and the concluding words, “Through his 
name, whosoever believeth in him shall receive the remis- 
sion of sins’ —and we have no room for that most fallacious 
folly of indifferentism which puts all religions on the same 
ground, Christ or no Christ. De Wette very properly says 
on Acts x. 35 that it is “the height of exegetical frivolity” for 
rationalistic interpreters to draw from these words of the 
apostle the equality of all religions and an extenuation of 
indifferentism. “Jord of all”—this Jesus of Nazareth the 
one Christ for all; the dispensation of the Holy Ghost for 
all, without reference to ancestry and nationality or any sort 
of circumstantial and providential elections; the infinite 
impartiality of the heart of the Godhead revealed finally 
and fully in the Spirit; these are the doctrines here taught, 
enforced, and applied in a shape and form to which mira- 
cles lend the impressiveness of august and touching grand- 
eur. ‘Peter now sees clearly that it is not on account of a 


‘man’s nation or ancestry, but of his personal character, that 


he is accepted. If a man lives up to the light which he has 
received, whether or not he has heard of Moses or Christ, he 
shall be saved.” (See Dr. Summers’s “Commentary,” Acts 
x. 35). Though dead, my loved and venerated friend yet 
‘speaketh; and I welcome an opportunity to recall his words. 
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o> TWENTY-FIPTH STUDY <= 


Oprnine or A New WorRLD FOR PAUL AND BARNABAS. 


“Ts it nota remarkable and almost a startling fact that this great office—- 
working out the principles of Christian faith into full proportion- and clearly 
defined forms—should have been assigned to one who had not been a wiiness 
of the Lord’s life on earth, and had nothing to tell of things which he had seen 
with his eyes and heard with his ears and his hands had handled of the word 
of life?”—Bampton Lectures, Bernard. : 


Various Books of the New Testament—The Forms of Inspiration 
and their Unity in One Aim and Object—Order of St. Luke’s 
History—St. Peter and the Jerusalem Church—Antioch Receiy- 
ing the Gospel—New Metropolis of Christianity—Its Importance 
—Fitness of Barnabas for the Place—Unction of the Man and its 
Value—-St. Luke’s Parting Glances at St. Peter—Prism of Inspi- 
ration, and the Seven Colors of the One Pure White Light. 


“‘T NSPIRED Gospels first; inspired history in the Acts 

of the Apostles next; inspired Epistles following; and 
then the inspired Apocalypse, completing the vast cycle of 
inspiration. So much variety in the forms of communicat- 
ing the Divine mind, so much manifoldness in external 
modes, and withal such strict adhesion to one ruling method 
and purpose, are in themselves very wonderful facts. With 
this amount of detail, covering such an immense area of 
facts, doctrines, sentiments, and experiences, any failure of 
inspiration to maintain its unique character, or any falsity 
on the part of men claiming to be inspired, would be sure 
of detection. The variety and manifoldness of inspiration 
are evidential, therefore, of its divineness, while their adapt- 
ability to mind as mind is distributed into numerous facul- 
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ties and organs of activity, has a commanding place of 


~~ power among the “infallible proofs.” Take, for instance, 


the Acts of the Apostles. It is a history of outward growth 
as it respects the extension of the gospel. It is likewise a 
history of doctrines as it regards the inward growth of the 
Church. First and last, a history observant of the laws, 
objects, and aims of history, and thoroughly scientific in its 
spirit and methods; and moreover a history specialized in 
its bounds as reaching from Jerusalem to Rome. I have 
dwelt frequently, student, on the “beginning at Jerusalem,” 
but I have preferred to leave it to your imagination to pict- 
ure the predetermined ending of the Acts at Rome. Whith- 
er is all this tending? Whither the confiict between Chris- 
tian Hellenism and perfected Pharisaism? Whither the 
_ bloodshed, the havoc, the infuriated mission to Damascus, 
and the arrest and conversion of Saul? Why the selection 
of the “Roman-born,” the Cilician Jew, the most accom- 
plished, the most intense, the most honestly fanatical among 
the Pharisees, to be the apostle of the Gentiles? Why Sa- 
maria and Joppa and Cesarea, the marvels and the visions 
clustering around the reception of Cornelius, the Roman 
centurion, and the first establishment of the principles des- 
tined to liberate Christianity from Judaistic fetters and un- 
bar the gates that shut out Europe from Asia? St. Luke 
is too wise to anticipate results, but meantime he prepares 
us to expect that the imperial center of the Gentile world 
is the objective-point of his narrative. 

_ And yet unwittingly his purpose half betrays itself! The 
account of Cornelius’s admission into the Church, the spec- 
ification of his noble qualities, the “ minute circumstanti- 
ality of incidents and accumulation of supernatural agen- 
cy” indicate the predccupancy of his heart with the sub- 
lime future of Christianity in the strongholds of Gentilism 
in the Roman Empire. How can he help dwelling on St. 
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Peter’s return to Jerusalem and the discussions that fol- 
lowed? Surprise and discontent among the Hebrew Chris- 
tians were soon silenced by his earnest and convincing speech. 
“They held their peace.” They did more. They “glori- 
fied God,’ and the mother-Church stretched out her arms 
to receive her new daughter with the thanksgiving: “Then 
hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” 
And thus a Roman officer and Gentiles from Rome herself 
are fused with Hebrew elements in the Christian Church. 


Step by step, then, events have proceeded in one direc- _ 


tion, all working together for good and “ from seeming evil 
still educing good” in preparing the Church for the Gentile 
world and the Gentile world for the Church. One more 
startling occurrence was to happen—the sudden develop- 
ment of the gospel in Antioch—and the wonder was en- 
hanced by the silent way it was effected. Nothing in the 
early history of Christianity was more in the manner of the 
“still small voice” than the preaching of the scattered Hel- 
lenists, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, in this great city, one 
of three greatest cities in the world. “The hand of the 
Lord was with them, and a great number believed and 
turned unto the Lord.” Was Jerusalem ready to sympa- 
thize with the new and surprising movement? She was 
still Jerusalem; and though the new leaven was working 
well, it had to encounter a lumpy mass of prejudice not 
easily penetrated. Probably not a man in the Church un- 
derstood the relations of Christianity to the law, nor saw to 
any considerable extent the displacement of the latter by 
the former, nor realized the meaning of “the glory that ex- 
celleth.” The truth in its wholeness was to come.from the 
inspiration of the Epistles, not from the inspiration of preach- 
ing; and St. Paul the writer was to do with his pen what 
neither St. Peter nor all the apostles combined with him 
could have accomplished. We see, then, that the “Acts” of 
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these wen are tributary to the literature of one man, whose 
letters show us so clearly how the carnal types of Judaism 
had risen with Christ from the grave where he and it had 
been buried together, and had ascended with him into the 
spiritual antitypes of the new dispensation. 

Wanderers these exiled Hellenists were, enforced itiner- 
ants; but the tent-life of themselves and their religion ended 
at Antioch, where they and their religion were to find a 
most providential lodgment. No city of that day presented 
such physical advantages as this new metropolis of Christian- 
ity. Situated at the meeting-point of the mountain-ranges 
of Taurus and Lebanon, the Orontes flowing by through the 
beautiful plains, and the sea but sixteen miles distant, the 
natural attractions of the place were heightened to the ut- 
most by an immense expenditure of wealth in every form 
that art could invent or luxury crave. Half a million of 
inhabitants were here, and among these a large number of 
Jews, who had position and prestige and enjoyed the same 
political privileges as the Greeks. Here Luke was born; 
and here the “disciples,” ‘“ believers,” “saints,” had their ap- 
pellations condensed in one distinctive and most character- 
istic name, Christians, by which their intellectual, social, 
and religious relations to the Gentiles were defined. Never 
hereafter was the name of the Church to be mentioned with- 
out preaching the gospel in one single word. 

The wisdom of organized bodies, and especially their sa- 
gacity in reading futurity in men, consists mainly in choos- 
ing their prominent actors and agents with reference to their 
capacity of growth for prospective responsibilities. Only 
one man known to the Jerusalem Church was competent to 
direct affairs at the Syrian capital, Antioch; and this man 
was Barnabas, already so well known to us. Barnabas 
stood in this “gate of the Kast” and saw the winding cara- 

vans of Mesopotamia and Arabia as they descended from 
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the hill-summits along the richly wooded plain, and entered 
the corso with its adornments, five miles in length, of shade-— 
trees, statuary, and colonnades. The blocks of white mar- 
ble paving two miles and a half of this magnificent avenue 
had been laid by Herod the Great in honor of the kindness 
of Antioch to the Jews. There was history in all this for 
him, and there was prophecy too in the Mediterranean com- 
merce which the city commanded. True the great empori- 
um was much of an Oriental Rome, and hither had flowed 
as into a huge cess-pool, the very dregs of Asiatic sensual- 
ism, only to have an easy commingling with Grecian and 
Roman corruptions. Paganism had fallen into dotage. Ju- 
daism, in its splendid synagogue in the city, was bent only 
on chronic conservatism. The day of the Lord’s power had 
come, and Barnabas rejoiced in the outgoings of its morn- 
ing already risen in the east and spreading westward. 
Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, a Levite, a main link 
between Hebraists and Hellenists, “a good man, full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith,’ “a son of consolation” or of ex- 
hortation, who was eminently endowed with the gift of per- 
suasion, which at times is a most marvelous quality, and 
especially when an epoch occurs in the dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit. Throughout these Studies, my student, we 
have been trying to trace the particular lines along which 
the Spirit moves, so that we might find out as far as practi- 
cable the specific hwman typology which the Paraclete pre- 
fers for his anointed agents. Some good and great men 
have no sort of capacity for wnetion. Barnabas had une- 
tion. The private soul, the public spirit, of the man was — 
filled with its power. No man in the Acts shows such a 
residuary force of sympathy, and sympathy is nature’s coun- 
terpart to the Spirit’s unction. And as a specialized instru- 
ment of the unction imparted by the Holy Ghost, Barnabas 
no sooner comprehended the situation at Antioch than he 
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hastens to Tarsus in order to find Saul, whom he had for- 
merly introduced to the apostles. ‘ Which of your discov- 
eries, Sir Humphrey, do you consider the greatest?” asked 
a friend of the celebrated chemist. Sir Humphrey Davy 
replied, “Mike Faraday, sir.” Beyond doubt Barnabas 
was the only man who for a time saw the St. Paul in Saul 
of Tarsus; and he it was who, humanly speaking, saved him 
twice to the Church. 

No other man so fit for the Antioch opening as Saul could 
have been found, and no other than Barnabas could have 
found him. St. Peter had shown Saul warm hospitality and 
large generosity on his first visit to the Holy City; but nev- 
ertheless there were lingering jealousies and suspicions to- 
ward the converted prosecutor and blasphemer, and withal 
the mind of the Jerusalem Church was in a state of acqui- 
escence rather than of reconciliation, still less of profound 
sympathy, with Peter’s course toward the Gentiles. I do 
“not know that Barnabas was in advance of Peter in the 
matter of principle, but he was ahead of him, I think, in 
the matter of sentiment. Sentiment founded on principle 
is ‘the glory that excelleth.’ And now Antioch is inaugu- 
rated as the new center of Christendom. Long ago the 
scepter had departed from Judah, and now the ecclesiastic- 
al scepter is soon to pass from Jerusalem. Amid her com- 
ing sorrows, her poverty and destitution and external mis- 
- eries, she will be tenderly remembered as the mother-Church ; 
and when the cradle of Christianity shall have been buried 
beneath the ashes of the Temple, Antioch will have pro- 
vided a better home and a nobler Temple for a Christianity 
of broader reach, of clearer insight and freer culture, and 
of final immunity from the prejudices of hereditary blood 
and inveterate nationality. 

At this point we close our Studies Supplementary to the 
Forty Days. St. Luke is even now preparing to take leave 
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of St. Peter. We will catch a glance of him over the corpse 
of the martyred James, brother of his beloved John, and 
another glance of his waking from the prison-sleep to find — 
himself free from the chains of Herod Agrippa I. And 
the faithful historian, who has so long followed him with his 
ready tablets and recorded so vividly his annals, will tell in 
his fifteenth chapter:how bravely the St. Peter of Cesarea 
maintained both. his consistency and fervor in the council 
at Jerusalem, and how, amid “much disputing,” his speech 
had tranquilized the multitude, so that Barnabas and Paul 
could declare God’s wonders among the Gentiles, confirm-— 
ing the facts to which Peter had referred. And then James, 
as the representative of the apostles and the Jerusalem 
Church, summed up the debate by a simple and happy 
blending in masterly style of ancient prophecy and recent 
historical facts. It was the gospel of freedom from Jewish 
rites and ceremonies as obligatory upon Gentiles. Hence- 
forth it was also to be seen that this emancipation from the 
law was quite as favorable to Jew as to Gentile, and that 
the one was delivered from a bondage no less grievous than 
that of the other. 

For my student must not forget that the one Christianity, _ 
while it had its origin among a Syrian people and spoke a 
Hebrew dialect as its vernacular, was largely Grecian in its 
literary development and Roman in the organization of its 
external relations. Its Hebrew cast was not to be iron- 
bound; and hence we see why Barnabas, himself a Grecian, 
and working both among Grecians and Greeks, should feel 
so urgently the need of Saul. I doubt not he saw farther 
into the future than any man of his day, and that his inspi- 
ration was the best of auxiliary cultures for St. Paul’s in- 
spiration. And now that St. Luke is about to turn from 
St. Peter to St. Paul, and to be occupied with Paul and Bar- 
nabas (it had been Barnabas and Paul), let me remind the 
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student how congruous it was with the intent and object. of 
St. Luke to bring over from the precrucifixion history and 
from that of the forty days the men who had companied 
with the Lord Jesus—and especially St. Peter and St. John 
—and put them in the foreground of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Turn to the Epistles of St. Peter and St. John, and 
you will find the maturest and most mellowed thoughts of 
these two men; and it will interest you to trace in Peter the 
thanksgiving for the resurrection—a noble passage—and 
the rich fullness of his sympathies and his warnings and ex- 
hortations, so like him in his earlier ministry. Sensuous- 
ness, as the right action of the senses, has its uses, and when 
cultured and sanctified appears to vast advantage in such a 
man and such an apostle as St. Peter. If St. Luke is now 
to portray St. Paul, who never knew Christ after the flesh, 
you will be the better prepared, student, to appreciate the 
majestic individuality of his excellence as the apostle of the 
Gentiles by having previously studied the splendid qualities, 
conspicuous alike in the intellect and spirit, of the rock- 
man and the holder of the keys. And as you see how the 
prism of inspiration gives the various colors of the one un- 
colored truth, you will be the more ready to glorify the 
Holy Spirit as the supreme source of the one pure white 
light. 
16 
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o> TWENTY-SIATH STUDY << 


Looking Back OVER THE GROUND. 


“here is no fact more important to recognize in this, as well as in many 
other connections, than that Christianity, on its first appearance, was~not 
wholly a new thing in the world. Humanly speaking, it could not have begun 
except for all that preceded it in a parent relation. All living things are nec- 
essarily connected with that out of which they are born; and so this religion, 
which is meant for all the nations of the world, really grew from the deep, in- 
destructible root of the ancient people of God.”—The Great Argument, or Jesus 
Christ in the Olé Testament: Prof. Wm. H. Thomson, M.A., M.D., Medical Depart- 
ment University of New York. 


Analogy Between the Offices of the Holy Spirit in the Messiah and . 
in his Apostles and the Church——Christ’s Peculiar Experiences 
of the Spirit—Support Under Temptation by the Divine Con- 
firmer—Influence of Isaiah on Christ as Son of Man—The Man 
as Artist and Prophet—Sundry Forms in which Isaiah Reippears 
in Christ—Fact of Crucifixion and Doctrine of the Cross—Anal- 
ogies in the Spirit’s Operations upon Christ and his Disciples— 
Reflections. ; 


ovat els the ground over which the student has 
\ passed with me, I find some points of the subject 
discussed to which I beg to recall his attention. The plan 
pursued in these Supplementary Studies had its germs in 
the words of the Lord Jesus (John xx. 22), “ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost;” and (Acts i. 5), “Ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence;” words that 
connect the first interview and the last of the Risen One 
with the disciples. If these disciples were to receive the 
Holy Ghost as preliminary to the discipline and culture of 
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the forty days, it is quite as obvious that they were to real- 
ize the glory of his ascension and enter into its personal and 
official meanings as applicable to themselves, by means of 
a larger endowment of the Holy Ghost. The measure of 
this endowment is never greater or less than the occasion 
demands, since it always follows the law of perfect adapta- 
tion, and allows neither deficiency nor surplusage. But for 
this preparation during the forty days Pentecost had been 
impossible, while Pentecost itself was necessary for their 
tasks in the organization of the Church and the diffusion 
of the gospel. Christ himself went through various stages 
of earthly experience; and we shall see presently that this 
experience, so different in its external circumstances, had a 
perfect unification in the plenary bestowal of the Holy 
Ghost. The analogy in this respect between Christ and his 
apostles, and between Christ and his Church, is well worthy 
of the student’s consideration. Secret and subtle as the 
operations of: the Spirit are, we must not forget that the 
Spirit has his methods—the methods inherent in laws, the 
Jaws inherent in his Godhead; and hence that the use of anal- 
ogy is here a vital help to our religious nurture. I appre- 
hend that in nothing connected with Christian life are we 
so ignorant as in the laws and methods of the Spirit. To 
rectify our errors and thus enlarge our spiritual wisdom, 
we must study Christ’s experience of the Holy Ghost as 
well as that of his apostles and the Church, since only in 
him we see the zdeal of the Spirit. 

The connection of the forty days with the early chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles is so close that we pass, readily 
from the one to the other. And as we were to make this 
transition under the inspired lead of St. Luke, I concluded 
that his retrospective and prospective method of thinking 
had initially educated us for the Acts. The true relations 
of a great idea are to be sought in its more occult associa- 
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tions rather than in those lying on the surface, and hence. 
more open and obvious; and accordingly I felt hopeful that ~ 
we should come, student and myself, from the forty days 
with some measure of that practiced insight which would 
not allow us to be wholly unprepared .for the Supplementary 
Studies. Much of this, no doubt, was due to our involun- 
tary life. No scholarly thinker believes in this day that 
all his internal life is made up of the contents of volitional ~ 
thoughts and their relations, but as Von Herder expresses 
it, “Streams of power from on high discharge themselves 
unchecked into the breast.” Verily, it would be strange, 
even anomalous, if we could dwell amid the events of the 
forty days and bring away nothing that had subtly, quite 
as much as consciously, wrought itself into the finest text- . 
ure of our being. Who knows when or how the resistless 
effluvia of bodies permeate his own body? or when and how 
the aroma of field and forest intermix with his blood? 
Think you that oxygen and nitrogen make up all.the at- 
mosphere? On the sea the salty air is a tonic to our lungs, 
and on the mountain heights “the strength of the hills is” 
ours “also.” So, then, I ask only common sense and com- 
mon experience for my student and myself, when I make 
this claim for the companionship of the forty days, whence 
we issue into the sequential movements of the first twelve 
chapters of the Acts. 
But in the present course of study my stadent must have 
often found it necessary to go back of the forty days in or- 
der to refresh his impressions of the precrucifixion life of 
our Lord, and especially of his teachings concerning the 
Holy Ghost as relative to himself and through himself to 
the disciples. “Every thing depends on the stress you lay 
upon the fundamental facts bearing on Christ as the Anoint- 
ed of the Spirit. Isaiah preannounced this in the words: 
“The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him;” “TI have 
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put my Spirit upon him;” and Jesus claimed the fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy in his sermon at Nazareth when he 
said: “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
_ Messiah, then, he was by virtue of the Spirit’s anointing; 
and as Messiah lived and taught and worked miracles and 
died a sacrificial death, all his power due in the mediato- 
rial function to the plenitude of the Holy Ghost. By the 
Holy Ghost his humanity was created sinless, and by him— 
third person in the Trinity—the humanity was sustained and 
directed in all its offices. The remark of Owen is pro- 
found: “The only singular, immediate act of the person of 
- the Son on the human nature was the assumption of it into 
subsistence with himself.” The text of his whole life was: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” And the student 
must be careful to note that the Spirit descends upon Christ 
the Messiah in successive degrees of manifestation, the or- 
der of which is clearly given in the Gospels. Secluded 
among the hills of Nazareth, he passed thirty years sacred 
to silence and solitude with “the quiet of a loving eye,’ the 
Spirit’s work going steadily on and forming the tenor of his 
days. Then and there nothing was alien to the Spirit’s 
guidance and inspiration, and, in the measure granted him, 
whatever was adequate to his growth in the consciousness 
- of an existing divine Sonship was duly supplied. — By his. 
own self-moved act he did not assume public office at the 
Jordan, but was drawn thither by the Spirit, and was in- 
-augurated in the Messianic work by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost in the likeness of a dove. Then and there was 
he not replenished for the tasks of his ministry? Yes; but 
there was an addition to be made to his experience of the 
Spirit in his human nature. Depths there were not yet 
fathomed; heights not yet scaled. Another lesson was to 
be acquired by him who “learned obedience”—another les- 
son in the slow art of becoming “ perfect through suffering.” 
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And where should this wisdom be acquired? Not where he 
had mastered all his other knowledge, not amid Nazareth 
and its pastoral environs, not in the artisan’s workshop, but 
in the wilderness with the wild beasts, where the days were 
scarcely less dreary and desolate than the nights. “Led 
up of the Spirit,” says St. Matthew. “The Spirit driveth 
him,” says the more graphic St. Mark. Intense expressions 
these, meaning intense operations. Clearly, therefore, he 
acts under the Spirit’s direct instruction. But may we rey- 
erently inquire, “ Why this method of discipline, involving 
body, soul, and spirit?” I venture to think that he has had 
no confirmatory experience of this sort, and hence that the 
Holy Ghost, who had been to him teacher, guide, inspirer, 
and had wrought the consciousness of his divine humanity 
into the personality of his eternal Sonship, had not as yet 
been to him the divine confirmer of his human nature. 
Victorious in this triple test of body, soul, and spirit, with 
what calm and majestic steps could he go back to Nazareth, 
and with what profundity of utterance challenge his former 
townsmen by the words, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me!” ‘That was the precise place, that was the historic mo- 
ment, to call upon Isaiah, whose unwearied student he had 
so long been, to bear witness to his glory. For it.is in 
Christ as the Messiah that we discern most clearly and fully 
the prophetic exactness and large compass of Isaiah, and 
coincidently therewith the educative power of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy over the early recluse of Nazareth. The 
‘school-days of the Nazareth peasant were passed mainly 
with this grand tutor, and the reproduced image is notably 
vivid in his mode of thinking, in the interior spirit of his 
thought-method, as well as in the cast of Hebrew phrase- 
ology—all these of the Isaiah type. 

Looking at Isaiah in his literary culture, seven centuries 
before Christ, one cannot wonder that critics should find so 
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much in him to admire as Homeric in its antique qualities, 
and as Shakespearean and Miltonic in its modern resem- 
blances. True to his time in the splendid externality of 
the age of Uzziah, he was yet quite as true to those ad- 
vanced instincts, with their kindred conceptions and sym- 
pathies, which never fail to anticipate time by the special 
- interpositions of Providence. Our greatest surprises come 
not merely in providential men, but likewise in the periods 
and surroundings of their appearance, and hence the stamp 
of God’s hand is sure to manifest itself in the impress they 
leave on their era far more than in the influence derived 
from its specific circumstances. Isaiah made an epoch in 
his country’s literature just when and where it could be- 
come most organic in national thought, and most sure of 
eventual receptivity in the development of foreign mind. 
~ His greatness as “a literary artist” is assured by such di- 
verse intellects as Ewald, Delitzsch, Cheyne, Plumptre, 
Matthew Arnold; and it is easy to trace his poetic inspira- 
tion in Young, Wordsworth, Byron, and Croly. Take his 
finer dramatic passages, such as, “Their hearts were moved as 
the trees of the wood are moved by the wind,” “ Watch- 
man, what of the night?” “How art thou fallen from heay- 
en, O Lucifer, son of the morning?” or the magnificent ut- 
terance in chapter xxxiii., and we see his mastery over the 
Hebrew language as it becomes a new organ of expression 
under the picturesque force of his imagination. And yet, 
so absorbed and possessed is Isaiah with the ideal Redeemer, 
the promised Immanuel, that even the names of his chil- 
‘dren are “motto names,” which serve as “three nuclei, in 
which were concentrated and from which radiated forth all 
the lines of his prophetic utterance.” * 
In this marvelously gifted Isaiah, distinguished in social 
position, in statesmanship, in patriotic. aspiration, no less 
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than in esthetic cultivation, is he peculiar in this infusion 
of personality into his prophetic outbursts? Nay; he is 
only a sublime instance of a very common fact. The man- 
hood of Elijah is a close investiture about his individuality 
as a prophet, and Carmel was in the man before it emerged 
in the envoy of Jehovah. Hosea’s personal grief bursts 
from his domestic heart in the wail over the fallen fortunes 
of his nation, and Hosea the sad husband is Hosea the 
seer. And so, too, David the father colors the inspiration 
of David the poet and prophet. ‘The present in these men 
is always a future whose symbols shape the passing mo- 
ments, so that while their lives are nationalized in Judaism 
and its history, they are even more humanized in their re- 
lation to a rejected, suffering, crucified Messiah. Accord- 
ing to Lord Bacon’s fine maxim, such prophecies have a — 
“springing and germinant accomplishment throughout many 
ages,’ and accordingly we can discover on human grounds 
why Jesus of Nazareth should have drawn so much of his 
culture and inspiration from Isaiah, the “Gemma Corone” 
of Old Testament prophecy. Jesus found much in the 
man Isaiah as well as in the prophet to enlist his sentiments - 
and shape his conceptions. And therefore the type of his 
Judaism, learned at Nazareth and exemplified in his three 
years’ ministry, is so thoroughly impregnated with the spirit 
of Isaiah. 

At every step in his preparatory career as a solitary stu- 
dent at Nazareth, no less than in his subsequent history, 
Jesus had this supporting and guiding reflex influence from 
Isaiah, while anointed directly by the unction of the Holy 
Ghost. Jesus found himself between two public sentiments 
--viz., the current popular and rabbinical opinion repre- 
sented in the haughtiness and secularity of Jerusalem; and 
on the other hand the Bethlehem idea of Messianic charac- 
ter in the “Pod out of the stem of Jesse and the Branch out 
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of his roots.” Isaiah, with unequaled breadth and force, 


was the exponent of the latter sentiment, appealing from 
the warlike Davidic memories to the simple tastes and pro- 
foundly human affections of genuine Judaism—only na- 
tional to be international; a local and race form, at first, as 


preparatory to universality of blessing. It was in this con- 


nection that the influence of Isaiah appeared so signally in 
the mission of Jesus. The religion of the cross, the relig- 
ion of the despised and rejected Nazarene, is Isaiah’s Chris- 
tianity, and this is the Christianity of Christ. Not remark- 


able, then, is the fact that Jesus quoted Isaiah oftener than 


other books. Forms of parabolical truths, woes denounced, 


the beatitudes, many of the metaphors of the gospel, run- 


ning through about forty references, are evidently borrowed 
from Isaiah. 


Now, it was in this same Isaiah that Christ the risen and 
semi-glorified one so carefully educated his apostles, his own 
precrucifixion history and vicarious death on the cross at- 
testing the depth of his convictions respecting the signifi- 
eance of Old Testament prophecy as relative to a suffering 
and dying Messiah. Turn to the great prophecy in the 
fifty-second and fifty-third chapters of Isaiah, and mark 
with what constancy of eye and consistency of purpose, all 
his later ministry, and particularly after the transfigura- 
tion, concentrated with the profoundest intensity on this 
one supreme fact; and observe further, had. the Lord’s as- 
cension and the Holy Ghost of Pentecost bore on the divine 
death and exaltation of this dishonored and humiliated 
Jesus of Nazareth, why this strange emphasis of Isaiah in 


these memorable chapters (lii., liii.)? and why the singular 


antipathy of the Romans to the Jews at this particular pe- 
riod as evinced in the disposition of the Romans to inflict the 


p dreadful punishment of erucifixion on the Jews oftener than 
on any other conquered people? Death by crucifixion was 
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too common to be strikingly historical, or to claim a place 
among notable events.* Neither public interest nor personal 
romance gathered about its low and brutal horrors. It was 
the inhuman spirit of the Roman amphitheater, only un- 
loosed in fiercer rage, in contrast with the milder and far 
more human temper of the Greek theater; and its full enor- 
mity of barbarism in Rome’s worst age was expended on 
the Jews. Was it a mere coincidence, then, that Varus, 
the proconsul, had crucified two thousand Jewish youths on 


the public roads of Palestine? The boy Jesus was then ~ 


twelve years of age, sheltered in the quietude of Nazareth, 
and perchance learning even at that tender age what Isaiah 
taught of the Messiah led asa lamb to the slaughter. Cru- 
cifixion, we repeat, was too familiar a spectacle to be spe- 
cially noteworthy and famous. And yet, while crucifixion 
is in itself at the very minimum of national and historical 
interest, the cross of Christ conquers all its visible aspects, 
and instantly assumes a meaning invisible to the senses, ut- 
terly alien to all associations of human government, foreign 
to every habit of popular thought, incongruous with nat- 
ural feeling, accepted first and alone by Jesus himself, and 
passing from his single consciousness at that day into his 
apostles and disciples by virtue of the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost as the transcendent power and glory of a spir- 
itual dispensation. Far off now is Isaiah in seven ~centu- 


ries of distance, but near by are Christ and his brethren, 


and the one Spirit worketh the same consciousness in all. 
History has a new Mount of Transfiguration, and thither 


she gathers the ages to behold the splendor of her trans- 


formation. 

But turn your attention to another ‘Tuetestie aspect of 
the union of Christ and his disciples in the Holy Ghost. 
Mark the analogy between him and the apostles, and study 


* See Dr. Thomson’s “Great Argument,” page 93. 
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therein the laws of the Spirit for your own holy culture. 
Did Jesus of Nazareth abstain from baptism at the Jordan, 
from inauguration in his Messianic office, from all public 
recognition of himself, till the Spirit bade him leave his 
solitude? Recall the instructions given by Christ to the 
apostles to tarry in Jerusalem and wait for the promised 
Spirit, and how each one was in his place when the baptism 
of fire was granted. ‘“ Wait for the promise of the Father.” 
Wart, but wait in prayer and praise; wait with undoubting 
trust and constant expectation. Here, then, we have that 
law of the Spirit which consults our personal receptiveness 
before the activity of faculty is brought into play. Thirty 
years of developing capacity were necessary for Jesus of 
Nazareth. Do you wonder that the Messianic power as to 
actualizing ability shone forth so conspicuously in his lim- 
ited period of public ministry? So of the apostles. Look 
not only at the sudden influx of the Spirit at Pentecost. 
The great mountain reservoir, hidden far below rocks and 
forest, is filling in slow years before the spring gushes forth 
as the source of the Mississippi. Look back also to the first 
evening after the resurrection when Jesus, who had taught 
the disciples the facts of the gospel, breathed out of his own 
heart the Holy Ghost as the divine agent in all spiritual 
discernment. Look back still farther, and mark how the 
disciples began to gather about him in homage to his person 
before he had wrought a miracle, and how this receptive 
capacity was marvelously developed by the silent escapes 
of his glory into their consciousness before they had any in- 
telligent appreciation of his nature and offices. Let me 
impress this upon you—namely, there is a training in our 
receptive capacity for the Spirit, and there is a training in 
the ability to use the Spirit in his gifts and graces. Do you 
wonder now that the Holy Ghost was such an actual force 
in the apostles at Pentecost? These men have not. come to 
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any sudden perfection; they have grown to it. No enlarge- 
ment is here that was not here before in miniature; no truth 
expanded that Christ had not previously taught in some 
shape or other; no blessedness in fruit that had not an- 
nounced its coming maturity in the early bud and later 
flower. ; 

Nevertheless a vast difference appears. . Whereas the pre- 
ceding operations of the Holy Ghost were rudimentary, 
they are now culminative; and whereas they were issuances 
formerly from Christ in the flesh, as himself the receiver 
and container of his inspirations, he is now the Spirit pro- 
ceeding from the Father and from the Son in the Godhead 
of his eternal Sonship. Keep in view, student, the.growth 
of Christ’s humanity till the hours of his passion. Then 
the final growth was attained, and simultaneously with that 
the highest degree of the unction of the Spirit. ‘It is fin- 
ished” was now applicable to himself in the human nature. 
te was man then in ultimate earthly perfection. Truly, 
now he is the man of Old Testament prophecy, which laid 
its profoundest stress not on a Jewish Messiah as such, but 
on a suffering Messiah. “For the transgression of my peo- 
ple was he stricken.” ‘ His soul an offering for sin.” “He 
vas numbered with the transgressors, and he bare the sin 
of many, and made intercession for the transgressors.” 
Son of David? Yes; in human lineage. Son of David? 
Yes; least like the real David when most like the ideal 
David. The rejected and crucified Messiah was the highest. 
Messianic proof that he was the Son of man and the Christ 
of all nations. Now,-as stated above, the Holy Ghost’s 
completing unction was reserved for Calvary. ‘Through 
the Eternal Spirit [the Holy Ghost] he offered himself with- 
out spot to God.’ All his communicated endowments, the 
long endurance of silence and non-recognition at Nazareth, 
the baptism, the dove-like descent of the Spirit, the con- 
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firming Spirit after the temptation, the approving and ex- 
alting Spirit of the Transfiguration mount, and the strength- 
ening and sustaining Spirit of Gethsemane, were tributary 
to the consummating Spirit of Calvary. Era after era of 
these manifestations occurred. The sublime epoch came at 
last, and a world was redeemed. 

What remains after this sudden and awful break in a 
succession of majestic wonders? The wonder of all won- 


ders, the sign of all signs, the miracle of all miracles. <A ~ 


“new zodiac forms in the belted heavens, and centered there 
is the risen and ascended Christ, and the grandeur of the 
event condenses itself in the utterance of Pentecost: ‘“There- 
fore being by the right-hand of God exalted, and having 
received of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he 
had shed forth this which ye now see and hear.” “This,” 
verily “this” same Spirit who for thirty-three years was 
the communicating medium between the two natures consti- 
tuting Christ one person, the natures distinct but not sep- 
arate, the union perfect in his personality, the distinction 
in these natures the more clear, vivid, and glorious because 
of this union. This self-same Spuit? Yea, verily; and 
think, student, of the immense advantage we have in cul- 
tivating “spiritual discernment,” that we enjoy so full an 
opportunity to study the Spirit in the Lord Jesus by means 
of the biographical Gospels. Follow him from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, and whenever you trace the distinguishing 
events of his life, what have you but a history within a his- 
tory—a record of the modes and methods of the Holy Ghost 
in the anointed Jesus? Thus it was, and therefore it was, 
that Pentecost was brought within reach of apprehension, 
though not of entire comprehension; and thus it was and 
therefore it was that the inspired evangelists found it nec- 
essary to give us a fourfold gospel, so that we might lose no 
trace of the presence and power of the Holy Ghost in the 
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Son of man. For, bear in mind that over and above the 
historical facts of his life, you are studying how a veritable 
human soul, kindred to our inmost nature—sin excepted— 
was formed and fashioned in real contact with duty and 
responsibility to be the example to us of complete co-work- 
ing with the Spirit. This at 1s which imparts such infinite 
meaning to his start on the lowest level of human life to 
his conflict with adverse circumstances, to the silent crises 
through which he passed, to his definite stages of progress 
from Nazareth to the Jordan, and on, era by era, to Tabor, 
Gethsemane, and Calvary. So that, as stated above, we 
have the most wonderful of all parallelisms in this double 
biography, the actual Jesus of Nazareth shaping into the 
Messiah of self-denial, sacrifice, suffering, and death; ful- 
filling whatever was included in the proto-evangelism, the 
Abrahamic covenant, and the later prophecies, and along 
with this a detailed record of the perfected workings of the 
Holy Ghost in his unique personality as the Hope of Israel 
and the Desire of all nations. “Made like unto his breth- 
ren,’ he thought nothing, desired nothing, said and did noth- 
ing, except by the bidding and under the supreme unction 
of the Spirit, his enlightener and comforter. 

What a new import this gives the words, “That he took 
upon himself our nature!” He knew our nature, for he 
was sinless, and he knew it because he was sinless. Yet 
that sinless humanity was the abode of the Spirit; and if 
he depended on that Spirit for guidance and support, can 
you overestimate your need of this divine agent in the con- 
stant ordering of your life, inward and outward? Is not 
this the Jesus we want, who has known the Spirit in every 
feature, quality, and experience of a pure and ideal hu- 
manity, and known him in such a way, and in such a suc- 
cession of influences, and over such a breadth of being, as 
to secure for you, for us all, the utmost fullness and fluency 
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of the tenderest and most effective sympathies? Is not this 
the Jesus we want above all else to assure our instincts of 
their trustworthiness, and build up the soul in that strong 
self-consciousness which is adequate to resist every tempta- 
tion to believe itself an illusion, or mayhap an organic 
cheat and purposed lie? Against what doubts, suspicions, 
disbeliefs, have we protection—such enemies as are remorse- 
less as death and invincible as fate—save in him who meets 
our deepest needs in their hours of extremest peril? It is 
not the finite within us, but the infinite that wrestles with 
these terrific facts, and therefore it must have the smile and 
support of the Infinite Brother of humanity in order to 
know and trust itself in the ever-recurring ventures of mor- 
tal experience. Jesus was not content with mere self-mani- 
festation, but he came to our world, and he still comes to 
our souls in the fullness of the Spirit, that we may drink of 
the same fount and feed on the same bread of life that gave 
him nourishment and strength. 
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TY ENTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 


CERTAIN POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


‘* In studying such a subject as the origin of the Christian religion, we must 
recognize the fact that it was owing to their birth and education that the 
apostles were trained to accept an idea which none but Hebrews could have 
entertained, in the first instance, as they did.”—Dr. Thomson's “Great Argu- 
ment.” % 


Continuation of Analogies in the Operations of the Holy Spirit un- 
der Conditions Very Unlike—Revivals—Doctrine of the Spirit’s 
Godhead—Its Relation to the Church of Christ—Aspects of the 
Church as a Missionary Institution—Our Hymnology—Impor- 
tance of the Godhead of the Spirit as a Doctrine and an Influ- 
ence—Neglect and Abuses of this Truth—No Substitute for the 
Holy Ghost— References to Literature on this Subject—The 
Transfigured Christ and his Emotional Life—Where Our Dan- 
gers Lie. 

I’, as we have seen, the conferment of the Holy Ghost on 
the humanity of Christ was essential to his Messianic 
office and work; if this unction, given him again and again 
in replenishing measures as occasion demanded, continued 
to its earthly consummation on the cross; if we know him 
in the Gospels through the manifestation of the Spirit, and 
are dependent on that manifestation for the influence his 
teachings and miracles exert over us, then we can have no 
difficulty in accepting these two basic facts everywhere rec- 
ognized in the New Testament—namely: First, “The first in- 
timation of every truth revealed to the holy apostles by the 
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Spirit came first from the lips of the Son of man;”** and 
secondly, “ How gloriously the Spirit was connected with 
that living organization [the Church], its functions, oflice- 
bearers, sacraments, gifts, and ordinances would appear 
when we called to mind that he created it by his life-giving 
agency, sustained and supported it in its functions, diffused 
life, unction, and ability for the exercises by which the 
members edified and comforted one another, and without 
him it could neither exist nor cohere.” + 

Here, therefore, in the organization and equipment of the 
Christian Church we have a new epoch in the history of 
the Spirit. It is not now the Christ of the Spirit, but the 
Spirit of Christ, who has ascended on high and received 
_coronation-gifts for men, and especially the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. There is an analogy here which my student will do 
well to consider. Did the Spirit separate Jesus of Naza- 
reth from men by an isolation altogether peculiar, and, 
while upholding him in that unique position, secure to him 
the best and largest possible access to all ranks of society? 
Such to the letter is the attitude of the Church, whose first 
motions at Pentecost were outgoing as an earnest seeker of 
conquests in the name of its victorious Lord, now ascend- 
ed to the throne and to the headship of the Church laden 
with the spoils of triumph over sin, death, and hell. Did 
the Son of man receive additions time after time to the en- 
riching resources of the Spirit in him? This is true of the 
Church. She has her terrible ordeals of temptation; but 
she returns in the power of the Spirit from the wilderness 
“into Galilee,” and there goes out “a fame” of her “through 
all the region round about.” ‘The ordinary life of Jesus 
Jed him up as a natural sequitur to the Mount of Transfig- 
uration. It was the order of nature in him; and so far as 


* Bernard’s “Bampton Lectures.’ + Professor Smeaton’s “Cun- 


ningham Lectures.” 
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her humanity allows, it is the order of the Spirit’s working — 
in the Church to send these seasons of refreshing. No spir- 
itual life can be maintained on an even level. Uniformity 
must be had, but uniformity accessible to variety, while the — 
variety occurs for the sake of uniformity;.and hence my 
student must not think of revivals as mere restorations of — 
lost spirituality, quickeners of slothful souls, recovery from _ 
lapsed states. No question this is one aspect of revivals, 
but there is a far broader and richer idea than this in the | 
communications of the Holy Ghost. Christ had these ac- 
cessions of spiritual influence, and yet in no sense were they 
revivals. So, too, the apostolic Church (Acts iv. 31) had_ 
one of these marvelous visitations, but it was simply acces-. 
sional. ‘More life and fuller” was bestowed, which I take 
to be a very different thing from a mere revival. If we 
have grieved the Spirit—or, what is worse, quenched the 
Spirit—and if we pray, “O Lord, revive thy work!” and 
the Spirit descends upon the Church in answer to prayer, I 
understand this to be a revival. Nor can we lay too much 
emphasis on this precise form of the Spirit’s agency. What 
I urge is that my student should not confound this function 
of the divine agent with that other office of replenishing 
the Church by means of a further equipment of spiritual 
forces for a new and wider area of activity. 

But, waiving this discussion, let me remind the student 
of the supreme importance which he should attach to the 
doctrine of the Spirit’s Godhead in connection with the — 
growth of the Church. She is the body of Christ, that : 
second humanity, if [ may venture on such an expression, 
which has grown out of his elder humanity, and created,- 
as was his first humanity, by the life-giying energy of the — 
Holy Ghost. It is still, as to its ideal, “that holy thing;” 
and St. Peter may well call it “a chosen generation,a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.” There is a 
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miracle here as marked as in the case of the Virgin; for 
the world had been childless as to any such offspring til] 
the Holy Ghost as the power of the Highest overshadowed 
its womb. Now, as individuals we are in this body of 
Christ, “members one of another.” If united to the head, 
we are also united the one to the other; and every liga- 
ment, whether binding us to Christ or to our brethren, 1s 
woven by the Spirit, and fastened in the exact place where 
‘it can best execute its function as a part of a living organ- 
ism. An organism rather than an organization; the ties 
inward far more than outward; the nutrition and develop- 
ment proceeding from the Spirit of life. “There is one 
body and one Spirit.” 

Turning from this characteristic of the Church to its 
office as a missionary institution, it will be seen that the 
organic idea appears in a new and larger relation. For 
whereas in the former case the aspect of the Church is 
rather domestic than world-wide, and is content to build up 
believers in their mutual fellowship, so that the stress is laid 
on individuality, in this latter view we have the Church as 
a compact whole—unity of sentiment translated into unity 
of action; Christ the dispenser of the Spirit, and making 
the ordinances, the sacraments, even the gospel itself, and 
the gospel with his own precious blood, to derive their suc- 
cess in diffusion among men from the indwelling of the’ 
Holy Ghost in the Church and his divine outgoing there- 
from to redeem the nations. Thus it is that the threefold 
office of the Paraclete, as connected with sin, righteousness, 
and judgment (St. John’s Gospel xvi. 9), is seen in full 
array; so that bath the philcsophy and the scripture of the 
matter go to show that it is not individuals acting through 
the Church, but the Church as an organism acting through 
individuals, which renders her efficient as a missionary in- 
stitution. And hence when the Church girds herself for 
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ageressive movements, these great accessions of the Spirit 
come, bringing her latent resources into conscious thought 
and actual enterprise, and surprising her by the fact that 
the invisible Christ has a perfect compensation in the pres- 
ence and glory of the Spirit. Nor can you dwell too prayer- 
fully on the truth that this Spirit is the one compensation 
for the unseen Christ of God, otherwise lost to the world. 
Despite of the fact that the blessed Jesus was so consid- 
erate of the deepest needs of humanity as to reserve the 
completer revelation of the personality and office of the ~ 
Paraclete till the eve of his own departure, and forever to 
hallow and sanctify the revelation by the sorrow of his 
dying-hours; despite of this consummation of his daily be- 
neficence and holy instructions, whereby he furnished the 
key to open oracles locked up in sermons, parables, and 
conversations; despite of this infinite foresight of wisdom 
and love, is it not the marvel of marvels that Christian 
Churches have undertaken to make the Church herself a 
substitute for Christ and his Spirit? Nothing in the Church, 
nothing in her ordinances, nothing in her sacraments, can 
directly or indirectly, in any form or shape or degree, take 
the Godhead’s office of the Holy Ghost. Where are the in- 
stincts, the reason, the sentiment of men who plead for the 
substitutory character of ritualism? Prayer to the Spirit, 
as well as prayer for the Spirit, is the answer Christianity 
makes to these sacramental heresies. The praying Jesus, 
spending the hours of the night in communion with the Fa- 
ther for the fuller outpouring of the Spirit on himself and 
his disciples, is the answer to this vain trust in ritualism, 
And when prayer was made by the Church without ceasing ~ 
for the imprisoned and condemned Peter, the deliverance — 
authenticated and exemplified the words of Jesus with ref- 
erence to the Spirit: “I will not leave you comfortless; I 
will come to you.” No matter what we preach, no matter 
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_how we preach, it is all vanity and mockery unless we 
preach Christ in the Spirit, Christ teaching through the 
Spirit, Christ inspiring and working by the means and 
methods and laws of the Spirit. The safeguard against su- 
perstition respecting the sacraments lies in the doctrine of 
the Spirit; and hence it is not strange that such effects, so 
very apparent in Germany, have followed the denial of this 
doctrine as heid by the more orthodox Churches in other 
countries. “Notwithstanding the évangelical preaching,” 
says Professor Smeaton, of Edinburgh, “which prevailed in 
Germany, the Lutheran system was such that it did not re- 
quire the Spirit’s work for the application of redemption. 
What other Churches ascribed to the Holy Spirit the Lu- 
theran Church ascribed to the sacraments. Prayer for the 
Spirit was deemed superfluous, because the sacraments were 
almost equally replenished with blessings. A new outpour- 
ing of the Spirit was to them an English or American ex- 
travagance.” * 

If the student wishes to avail himself of the literature 
treating of the doctrine of the Spirit, he will get little help 
from the continental mind of Europe. Let him turn to 
British and American literature if he would be instructed 
_and edified on this very important subject. Abundant aid 
will be afforded him here, such aid as that of Owen, Heber, 
Faber, Hare, and Arthur. The authority quoted above 
(Professor Smeaton) says that there is not “one single 
work in the whole compass of German literature on the 
office and work of the Holy Spirit, if we except an un- 
finished work begun in 1847 and never carried beyond the 
first part—not one single work of any value or importance.” 
On the other hand, is it not cheering to know that English 
literature has given us such a circular letter as Robert 
Hall’s on the work of the Spirit, or that by Fuller, or the 


* See the Sixth Lecture, Cunningham Lectureship, 1882. 
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late treatise for popular use by the Rev. W. Scribner, en- 
titled, “Pray for the Holy Spirit?” 

- All this is encouraging, if we content ourselves by a com- 
parison with others; but if we look at this matter in the 
light of scriptural truth, and measure our experience by 
that standard, we have to say with the Rev. Dr. Taylor: 
“We are never weary of extolling the work of the Son, and 
prayer is made to him continually; but little is said, com- 
paratively, about the Holy Ghost, and few petitions are pre- 
sented unto him.” 

Dr. Taylor says further: “The hymnology of the Church, 
which is one unerring witness to the quality of Christian ex- 
perience through all the centuries, attests that while many | 
of those sacred songs which are most popular show forth 
the praises of the Father and the Son, there are but few 
which worthily express our obligations to the Spirit. A 
learned editor in this city [New York] has compiled into a 
large volume, entitled ‘Christ in Song,’ a great number of 
the finest lyrics which tell of Jesus and his work; but a 
similar collection by another hand, under the name of the 
‘Holy Ghost in Song,’ reveals that in this department our 
praise has been meager in its volume, and for the most 
part only medium in its quality. Of the four hundred 
and twelve hymns contained in Lord Selborne’s ‘ Book of 
Praise,’ only fifteen are arranged under the heading of 
‘God the Holy Ghost,’ and even of these there are five 
which have no special reference to the Spirit, and might as 
well have been placed under some other division. In our 
own hymn-book, which in this regard may be taken as a 
fair sample of our praise-books generally, out of thirteen 
hundred and fifty-seven hymns only forty-six are marked 
in the index as being either addressed to the Holy Spirit or 
having any reference to his work. This may be to many a 
startling statement, but it is the simple truth; and it seems 
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to me to indicate the quarter in which the source of that 
which must be deplored by all of us as an evil is to be 
found.” * 

Poetry is the truest and highest expression of our nature, 
and we are sure to have our best poetry in themes most dear 
to our hearts. If Methodism has one definite characteristic 
it is her emotional intensity, and yet in the Hymn-book, M. 
Ix. Church, South, with over one thousand hymns, only 
twenty-five are classified under “ Offices of the Holy Ghost.” 
In the “ Lyra Germanica” and in the “ Hymns of the Ages” 
I find this same relative deficiency. ‘A serious defect in 
our practical theology,’ remarks Dr. Taylor; and he may 
well say: ‘“‘Let us not honor the Father and the Son less, 
but let us honor the Holy Spirit more—yea, let us honor 
him equally with the Father and the Son.” I am sure that 
we are all ready to respond to this sentiment with a hearty 
“Amen” of the voice; but O for the great “Amen” of action! . 

Just here let us inquire if there is not “a serious defect” 
in the emotional life of our modern Christianity, either 
caused or occasioned by our neglect to realize the specific 
agency of the Spirit in fostering and maintaining the gifts 
and graces of devotional experiences? If, indeed, the great 
fact which imparts such supreme majesty to the exaltation 
of Christ is the bestowal of the Spirit, and if the early dis- 
ciples waited for it as not only a gracious compensation for 
their departed Lord but even more than a compensation in 
the wisdom, energy, and fervor which he was to communi- 
eate, it is certainly of exceptional importance that we set 

the highest value on his offices and show a practical appre- 
- giation thereof in entire conformity to his will and purpose. 
“Ye know him, for he dwelleth in you and shall be in you.” 
If he come to us as a free gift, he must be accepted and 


~ # See “Contrary Winds,” by Rev. Dr. Taylor: Armstrong & Son, 
New York. 
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honored as the abiding Godhead in our-souls; and to him, 
and him alone, must we look as the helper of our infirmi- 
ties, the inspirer of our prayers, the indorser and sealer of 
Christ’s atonement as applied to our hearts. If there is no 
God the Father for us except in Christ, there is no Christ 
for us save in the Holy Ghost; and is it surprising, then, 
that the epistolary writers of the New Testament should 
follow the Acts of the Apostles with such vehement exhor- 
tations, such emphatic warnings, and such still greater em- 
phasis of repetition with regard to the sins as well as the sin 
against the Holy Ghost? No girdle of Sinai’s cloud and 
lightning surrounds the Lord Jesus, but there is an awful- 
ness of glory investing the Holy Ghost, and nothing in 
New Testament teaching is so impressive as the penalties 
guarding his power in majestic silence. 

No Christ possible for us except in and through this Holy 
Spirit! If so, our emotional life as believers takes a pecul- 
iar complexion from this fact; nor is there a motive primary 
or concurrent, nor an influence original or circumstantial, 
nor a relationship to the Church direct or indirect, which is- 
not vitally intertwined with the Spirit’s functions. In view 
of this truth, our emotional life should take its distinctive 
cast not from any form of sensuousness or exhilarations of 
surface feelings—still less from any sensational acuteness— 
but from the sense of holiness as the central root of the 
“fruits of the Spirit.” Great seasons come to us.all; and 
we should ever pray for them, and with the heartiest glad- 
ness as divine refreshments welcome them, striving to im- 
prove them to the uttermost. But on every one of these 
Tabors of Transfiguration the departed saints of our house- 
holds and the Church who commune with us talk of our 
fellowship with Christ’s sufferings, and the illuminations of 
the fleeting hour are shed on this truth: “To you it has been 
granted, on behalf of Christ, not only in him to believe but- 
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also for him to suffer.” Transfigurations are not for pleas- 
ure and happiness, but for spiritual blessedness; and when 
we come down from the Mount there is a lunatic boy for 
our compassion and a sorrowing father for our sympathy. 
Briefly, then, the chief uses of emotional activity, in its in- 
dependence of intellect and volition, seem to lie in the read- 
iness and vigor of our sympathies in the fellowship of suf 
_ fering; and this state of bearing one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfilling the law of Christ, is attainable only by such as 
have the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. Such quickenings 
are divine enlargements, and they authenticate their source 
and object by our growing closer to other souls and finding 
more Christ-likeness in them. And of this rest assured: 
No man attains to vicariousness, intercession, mediation for 
others, filling wp what is behind of the afflictions of Christ, 
except by large endowments of the Holy Ghost. 

How tenderly and beautifully the emotional Christ de- 
veloped after the Transfiguration! Now it was that “He 
set his face to go to Jerusalem.” Deeds of power were fewer ; 
words of gentle humility and lowly compassion were more 
frequent. He did less, while he expressed far more in look 
and manner. The penalty of martyrdom to truth and duty 
and the infinitely greater price for our ransom as sinners 
were fast approaching in the sad calendar of the rounding 
year of providence; and naturally in the Spirit’s order the 
sequel of Christ’s transfiguration appeared when he saved 
the adulterous woman, blessed the widow’s offering, witnessed 
the tears of the repentant Peter, and made the beloved. 
John the adopted son of the virgin mother. Only after 
such experiences can he ascend the cross and say, “/é ¢s fin- 
ished.” Similarly, in our human measure grows our emo- 
tional life when accessions of truth attended by augmenta- 
tions of feeling such as Jesus experienced on the Mount 
enter into our experience. Following this law of emotional 
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development as our years increase, we become intellectually | 


more catholic, morally more charitable, spiritually more 
brotherly, and we enter more deeply into the heart of the 
text (Rom. vill. 2), “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Let us never forget that the joy and sorrow so abundant 


in Christ’s life, and so related as to touch each other at all — 


points, rested on that which was deeper than mere sentiment 
namely, the constant sensibility of his consciousness. to 
the fact of his divine sonship, a sensibility profounder than 
conviction and emotion as such, and embracing all the faec- 
ulties of his being because it embraced the very essence and 
substance of his being. No one ever lived whose body was 
so much and so vitally a part of himself. The same is true 
of his social affections. And to this standard of life we all 
approach just in the degree that the plenitude of the Spirit 
is realized in body, soul, and spirit. Language misleads us 
when we speak of a man as having a religious nature. Bet- 
ter say that in Christ he is a religious being. 

The operations of the Holy Spirit are confessedly mys- 
terious; and they are such because he does not act so much 
on one or another of our faculties as on our latent nature, 
which forms the underground of personal being. ‘ Con- 
sciousness,” says Francis Galton, “seems to be a helpless 
spectator of but a minute fraction of a huge amount of 
brain-work.” And certainly it is this hidden and uncon- 


scious work that prepares us to know and feel the Spirit in 
his power on subsequent consciousness; for no great expe-- 


rience issuing from the heart of our secret existence can be 
plain and palpable at first, but resembles the Jordan, the 
Leontes, the Orontes, which gush out from mysterious fount- 
ains, the fountains being the wonders rather than the rivers. 
Yet it is important for us to understand that these occult 
ugencies are beautifully accordant with the laws of our con- 
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stitution, and that nature and grace are never more con- 
gruous than in these obscure labyrinths. It was Christ’s 
knowledge of Nathanael under the fig-tree that startled the 
wonder and admiration of the devout Israelite and opened 
the way for the revelation of the “ greater things.” 

If, then, we trace the Spirit’s workings in the Transfig- 
ured Christ, remembering that the true glory of the Mount 
remained within him as an abiding power and went with him 
to Gethsemane and Calvary, we shall see more deeply into 
the modes of spiritual action. Take, for instance, Christ’s 
relations to the Bethany family. In the earlier history of 
their intercourse the sisters serve him, but later on the Lord 
Jesus is their helper and benefactor. Not what they are to 
him, but what he is to them is the one great fact after the 
resurrection of Lazarus. In seeing this the sisters see the 
glory of God; and Mary, with her deep insight, expresses 
it in the alabaster-box as an acknowledgment of Christ’s 
love to her, not of her admiration and adoration of him. 
Now, in the emotional life of the Spirit, to which reference 
has been made, the main thing to dwell upon is his divine 
relations to us far more than our relations to him. A dis- 
tinct honor of the Spirit as the Spirit is deraanded of us, 
and likewise a distinct communion with the Spirit which we 
should cultivate by special prayer to him and by the use of 
all such means as recognize his personality. Most truly 
speaks Owen: “He should be the great subject-matter of 
all our prayers, and that the chiefest work of faith in this 
world is this asking of the Spirit of God in the name of 
Christ, either directly or immediately or under the names 
of seme of his fruits and effects.” 

A student of Michael Angelo’s submitted to him an elab- 
orate drawing for examination. The old master condensed 
his criticism in one word written on the margin: “Amplius.” 
If, indeed, we are shut up to entire dependence on the Holy 
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Ghost; if spiritually we are naught to ourselves and to 
others except by the impartations of himself to our souls; 
and if he has innumerable avenues of approach through — 
which he reaches our nature, every one of these accesses 
provided for in the original structural laws of our being, 
the “Amplius” comes home to us with a most significant 
suggestiveness. In many respects theology lacks breadth, 
but in nothing so much as it regards the influences and 
means of the Spirit. On this subject our most urgent need 
is the “Amplius,” our supreme want this “Amplius” as de- 
fined on the day of Pentecost. What do we know of spir- 
itual capacity, of the force of individuality, of the infinite 
meanings locked up in freedom of personal activity? Why 
should such men as John Pounds, Chaplain McCabe, Sam- 
uel Jones, surprise us? They do amaze us. The amaze- 
ment is our reproach, and shows very plainly what a nar- 
row realization we have of the Spirit’s dispensation and its 
boundless stress on the ““Amplius.” Machinery is in a fair 
way to destroy our high, inspiriting, and impulsive man- 
hood. If the chivalry of religion die out of our hearts, 
we may be sure that our religion is dead. Without imag- 
ination we can no more be Christians than without con- 
science; and in fact imagination, with its images and emo- 
tional stirrings, is constantly giving its enforcements to con- 
science. The tides of the Spirit are intermittent. They 
come and go, but always as tides. Intermittent they must _ 
be to develop and organize our spontaneousness, which in 
turn lifts up volition, and even nerves and muscles, to par- 
take of its supreme impelling agency. 
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> TWENTY- EIGHTH STUDY. <= 


~FiInaL GLEANINGS. 


‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.”— Christ. 

“Tt was never God’s intention, in our state of short supply, that any should 
suffer lack.”—Dr. Bushnell. 

“The grown-up man feels his father’s life beating frem beyond the graye.” 
— Phillips Brooks. 


Illustration from Ascending a Mountain—Inspiration in Old and 
New Testament—Continuity of Impression in the Latter—Apos- 
tles and their Evidential Value as Witnesses—Reliance on Proph- 
ecy—Uses of Prophecy by St. Peter—Prophecy of the New Dis- 
pensation—W hat the Spirit Involved—St. Luke’s Account of the 
Great Crisis—St. Stephen Meets the Issue—Effect on Judaism; e 
her Vital Power Extinguished; her Witnessing Power Continued - 
—ITllustration of this Fact—Reflections on St. Stephen—Founda- 
tion Fully Laid for the Epistolary Literature of the New Testa- 
ment—Consummation of this Literature in St. John. 


ID you ever ascend a high mountain where the open 
country gave the eye the freedom of wide vision, and : 
the scenery was constantly diversifying itself in unexpected 
forms of beauty or sublimity? Quite apart from any nu- : 
merical estimate of hills, valleys, and rivers, or of solitary : 
houses among groups of guardian trees, or of habitations 
clustered around churches in villages and towns, my stu- 
dent must have noticed how a comparatively few objects, 
like the letters of the alphabet, formed themselves into com- 
binations of ever-recurring variety. A few feet of ascent 
invited you to pause and rest, and while recruiting your 
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strength the charm of the moment was a new landscape. 
Close at hand were clusters of wood-flowers, the vines that 
had been busy all summer festooning the rude places, and 
in that loving fellowship which nature ever maintains among 


her humble things, the violets and cowslips hiding beneath ~ 


the ivy on the sharp edges of the precipice. But this was 
not an hour for the gentle luxury of mere loveliness. Sub- 
limity was offering its inspirations, and you could not but 
resume your walk till, finding a mossy rock amidst the 
shadows of buttressed trees, the twilight of the noon fas- 


cinated you to a kindred quietness. Again you surveyed — 


the scene, and were rewarded with a new landscape. Other 
objects came into view. More than this, old objects had 
changed their relative positions, the churches and their 
spires centered a wider and more graceful scope, and the 
peasant’s cottage had added picturesqueness to its bewitch- 
ing home aspects. And so the landscapes grew one out of 


another till, gaining the desired summit, the whole prospect — 


lay before you in its encircling horizon and its perfected 
magnificence. Allow for the fuller breathing and the 
quicker play of every drop of arterial blood, and yet ‘the 


secret of the joy was that your thought and feeling, too 


often detached from each other and each robbed of partner- 


ship in its fellow, had come into oneness, each attaining at 


the instant its finest capacity, and therefore sharing a mu- 
tual sublimity. 

Our faculties act best when they act together, and they 
cannot so act unless we get to the highest point of observa- 
tion of which we are capable. The inspiration of the New 
Testament provides for this law of our nature in a special 
way, and while it has not the diversity of the Old Testa- 
ment inspiration, nor presents such cases as we have in Bez- 


aleel, Balaam, Samson, we have a consecutiveness of intel-_ 


lect and a breadth of spiritual sensibility in these later 
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writers which is the more remarkable because their com- 
plexity consists in treating various aspects of one great 
theme. In the Old Testament we are as a traveler in Switz- 
erland. Every Alp is a new Switzerland. The precipiccs, 
the gorges, the ravines, the glaciers, the endless variations 
of forms and shapes, and the vicissitudes of sensation in 
the alternations of vast masses of light and shadow, enforce 
upon you a rapid succession of miniature worlds, allowing 
no acclimation to their latitudes and longitudes. Not so in 
the New Testament, There is nothing abrupt in passing 
from the Gospel of St. John to the Acts, and the singular 
continuity is maintained throughout the Acts, while we are 
led by most easy transitions to the Epistles. The mount of 
inspiration has therefore been represented to my student as 
one mountain, its resting-spots local and transient, its sum- 
mit the true and complete tower of observation. 

_ We have not yet attained our summit, but we have ad- 
vanced far enough to anticipate the breadth and grandeur 
of the outlook awaiting our sight. Step by step we have 
learned with increasing clearness that neither Greece nor 
Rome, nor any sort of Gentilism, nor all its philosophy, 
poetry, and art in combination, could have originated the 
gospel; and further, that such apostles as Peter, John, and 
Paul are only explicable as Jews by race and education. 
But these men became Christians, and they became such at 
the expense of prejudices, blood, home, and nationality ; 
so that Christianity, in converting them to discipleship and 
then training them to apostleship, did the hardest work it 
has ever had to accomplish. It did it at the outset. It did 
it in their individuality and in their organic relationships. 
It lost but one apostle (Judas), and it lost him before Chris- 
tianity was a religion. And while in its plastic hand the 
toughest and most intractable materials the world ever 
knew were shaped and fashioned into the gentlest and 
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grandest spectacles of humanity, we shall see presently that 
the second and more formal rejection of the Lord Jesus by 
the Jews was a very striking testimony to the divine truth- 
fulness and sanctity of his character. The method which 
the apostolic argument pursues in this connection is pe- 
culiarly suggestive, and I must beg my student to give it 
the closest attention, for “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy.” The appeal of the founders of the Chris- 
tian Church to Old Testament prophecies is the most nota- 
ble instance of sagacity in the conduct of their cause, since 
they builded here on the generic principle of supernatural- 


ism. Prophecy established, it is sheer folly to impeach the 


evidence of miracles, for peeves is the greatest of mir- 
acles. 

Of all conservative forces seenHees is the strongest, since 
its power is direct from God, omniscient in thought as om- 
nipotent in action. How tenaciously the Jews adhered to 
this institution as the distinctive glory of their nation is ap- 
parent from the words of St. Peter (Acts iii. 20, 25). It 
was to this institution as ordained and perpetuated under 
the special direction of the national providence the apostle 
appeals; and in the condensation of his argument, Moses is 
summoned to testify of “that prophet,’ and after him “all 


the prophets from Samuel and those that follow after, as 


many as have spoken, have likewise foretold of these days.” 
Why call them “the children of the prophets, and of the 
covenant which God made with our fathers?” Why such 


emphasis on the Abrahamic promise, “In thy seed shall all - 


the kindreds of the earth be blessed?” The aim of the 


apostle was to show that the fulfillment of prophecy in — 


Jesus of Nazareth was preparatory to a broader fulfillment 
in the shape of a world-wide blessing. So far as the Mes- 
siah had national relations to the Jews, he had come and 


accomplished these relations, but the wider prophecy re- 
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-mained to be completed. Not what Abraham was to the 
_ Jewish nation, but what he was to ‘all the kindreds of the 
earth,” was the present issue, so that the stress laid on the 
past was solely for the sake of a new and far more resplen- 
dent future. Jesus, in his own ministry (St. John viii.), 
had initiated the immediate application of this idea to his 
countrymen, and St. Paul, years afterward, gave it promi- 
nence in the Epistle to the Romans. In the speech of St. 
Peter we have one of those connecting links which bind to- 
gether the historic and doctrinal developments of Chris- 
tianity. And, accordingly, the peculiar and most significant 
merit of the Acts of the Apostles is that while giving a 
history of Messianic prophecies accomplished it passes at 
once with singular ease and naturalness into the outworking 
of a body of facts little understood and less expected by 
the advanced Jews themselves—namely, the prophetic ap- 
peal to a new sentiment and hope in the dispensation of the 
Holy Ghost. . 

_ What a change this involved from sensuousness to spir- 
ituality, from the Messianic Christ of the flesh to the Mes- 
sianic Christ of the Spirit, and from the most rigid: limita- 
tions of nationality to the broadest humanitarian sentiments, 
we can hardly conjecture. No people were ever called to 
pass through such a momentous transition. No such shock 
was ever given to fixed habits of thinking, to organic modes ~ 
of believing and feeling, and to hereditary impulses orig- 
inally excited und subsequently intensified, by a literature 
_ that rose from the bald literalism of genealogical tables of 
births, deaths, and tribal divisions to the sublimest gene- 
alogical growth of aspirations and enthusiasms, as depicted 
in Psalms and prophecies, and quite as notably in typical 
events; that wrote their kindred scriptures on the ruins of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Palmyra, Tyre, and in the relics of shat- 
tered empires. But the astounding fact to these Jews, even 
18 
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to the devoutest among them, was that the old Messianic 
idea had been superseded by the doctrine of the Holy Spir- 
it’s manifestation. Nay, more: the long-cherished hope was 
substituted by the new hope inaugurated at Pentecost in | 
the midst of Jerusalem and before the eyes of awe-struck - 

nations. : 

Not yet are we ready for the mountain summit with its 
encompassing horizon. But we are witnessing the first stages 
of that shock by which whatever was available in Judaism 
was rendered tributary to “the glory that excelleth.” We 
shall need the St. Peter, the St. Paul, the St. John, of the 
Epistles to show us the Spirit as the Spirit of promise, that 
Spirit of promise, and the promise of the Spirit by faith. First 
of all, the Spirit was to be poured out on Jews as Jews. 
The test of his power and glory was to appear in the Holy 
City, and, accordingly, St. Peter says (Acts 11.38, 39): 
“Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. Jor the promise [that of the 
Holy Ghost] is unto you, and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call.” 

Consider the momentousness of this passage as express- 
ing the approaching final turning-point in the fate of the 
elect nation. They had rejected the incarnate Jesus of 
Nazareth. And what says St. Peter of this? ‘Now, breth- 
ren, I wot that thrcugh ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers.” Ignorance, guilty ignorance; but nevertheless this 
ignorance is allowed in the mercy of God a new probation 
under the gospel as completed in the dispensation of the 
Holy Ghost. The first rejection of Jesus had not decided 
their fate. Another trial was ordered. The cause must 
come to a hearing, and the supreme decision be rendered — 
under circumstances most solemnly impressive. ‘That was 
the judgment-day of the national Israel. 
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How shall the difference between the two forms of unbe- 
lief be made to appear? The incarnate Jesus of Nazareth 
had been disowned and crucified, and St. Peter, in his speech 
at Solomon’s Porch, had recognized (Acts iii.) that the con- 
demnation of Jesus and his death had been a mixed ques- 
tion.. ‘Your rulers,” said he; and again, “ When he [Pi- 
late] was determined to let him go.” But the woful per- 
plexity of Pilate as the Roman procurator—“ What shall I 
do, then, with Jesus which is called the Christ ?”—is not now 
a governmental issue. No Roman pretexts of any sort are 
casuistically possible. Roman imperialism has fulfilled its 
tragical perversion of sovereignty; and the question is in- 
herently and absolutely this—viz., What shall the Jews in 
their moral and ecclesiastical sphere do “with Jesus which 
is called the Christ?” Is he or is he not to them the Christ 
of the throne, kingly as the Christ of the Spirit, whose 
Pentecost has been the earthly complement and reflex of 
his royal inauguration? The moment is supreme. If Ju- 
daism repeat the spirit of her crimes, she will enhance its 
malignity and widen the compass of its horrors; and the 
avenging angel, clad in the terrors of Jehovah, shall swear 
with uplifted hand that for Judaism “there should be time 
no longer.” 

I have discussed in the twentieth Study certain features 
of that awful assize when Judaism was summoned to meet 
the decisive hour in her history. But I have reserved oth- 
er aspects of the occasion for this Study, that the student 
may get a fuller view of St. Stephen as the chosen and 
anointed organ of the Spirit. The man himself is a proof 
that a crisis has come. He has not made the crisis. It is 
born in him, and it is the natural expression of the Spirit’s 
_lifein him. The young hero’s blood and temperament are 
indicative of an era immediately forth-coming, an era that 
closes the first great period of the Christian Church, and 
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opens the second and greater period. In his salient quali- 
ties he is an exceptional man, and the forerunner of the 
still more exceptional St. Paul, while on the other hand he 
has the sympathetic conservatism of prophecy and history, 
which binds him closely to St. Peter and St. John. Evi- 
dently, however, neither of these two apostles is competent 
to force the present issue, for neither is sufficiently advanced 
in experience and inspiration to confront the sudden and 
portentous issue. The chronology of time is not the same 
to all men, and less so is the chronology of inspiration. 
What are the signs of the times struggling through this 
deceptive lull to report their warnings? Pilate has faded 
out of view, but Herod has not. The power of the old 
Iidomite blood retains its heirship in Herod Agrippa—his 
predecessors remembered for their ignominy of lust and 
hatred—and he himself a trader of the political shambles 
in the mess of pottage, if he could secure power and patron- 
age among the Jews. Under cover of devotion to the law 
and its institutions, the crafty monarch cajoles the people 
into his provincial support, and Judaism begins to dream 
of better worldly days. Sadduceeism embodies the sensu- 
alism of the age, ready now as ever to sell its spiritual birth- 
right for secular gains and honors immediately valuable to 
the eager and covetous senses. What religiousness there 
was In the national existence confined itself to Pharisaism, 
rallying in the flickers of hope for a redssertion of its an- 
cient strength. Strangely enough, the air is silent about 
Cesar. Who mentions his name? Who thinks of his dei- 
fication even in scorn while Alpine galleries utter his 
achievements and Libyan deserts wake their silence to echo 
his fame? This silence at such an hour—is it not ominous? 
For the time being a mysterious syncope has fallen upon 
Rome; the conquered nation of Israel has a parenthesis of © 
freedom, and coincidently with the assemblage of her great 
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council, the typical synagogues of Libertines, Cyrenians, 
and Alexandrians, representative men of the dispersion, 
are in full league with the Hebrews, and have, with. signfi- 
cant uniformity, “stured up the people.” What meaneth 
this? The very soul of the nation, sequestered from all 
foreign and adjunctive influences, such as were so potently 
and successfully exerted on the two trials of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, is left to itself—yea, left to itself for a final reckon- 
ing with the Holy Ghost as the Godhead of this momentous 
crisis. 

For in the order that the Lord Jesus announced the work 
of the Spirit (St. John xvi.), his mission is threefold. Judg- 
ment comes last. As the rebuker of sin and the convincer 
of righteousness, he prepares the way for the demonstration 
of his divine glory in revealing the fact that “the prince of 
this world is judged.” Already abundant proofs have been 
given of the Spirit’s offices in the first two forms of rebuker 
and convincer, but we can hardly say that he has made a 
manifestation of himself as the executive of judgment on 
the Pentecostal scale of his other manifestations. The time 
has come for this mighty revelation to be made; the time 
for the enemies of the Church to see that their successes are 
failures and their rage the imagination of vain things; the 
time for the Church herself to put on her full panoply and 
subdue the nations to Messiah. 

With the appearance of St. Stephen a new order of things 
emerges into notice. It is, indeed, the same battle-field, 
but nevertheless an entirely new arrangement of the con- 
tending forces. The Church is silent in all her voices save 
one. The Church is a spectator, not an actor, except in a 
single champion. Behold the unconscious man! All un- 
known to him, the synagogue has widened into the Temple, 
the Temple into the majestic sanctuary of all nations, and 
the Beautiful Gate lifts her exultant arches to the sky. A 
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new type, of inspiration appears. A. new form of heroism, 
that transfigures fortitude into courage, and forever sancti- 
fies true chivalry as the romance of piety in her sublimest 
hours—such a heroism glides out upon the arena. Judaism, 
in the person of her high-priest, confronts Christianity in 
the humble guise of the young deacon, and asks: “Are these 
things so?” All in the council look steadfastly on him as 
he rises and makes his reply. And when his speech has 
been cut short by the violence of the mob, his closing words 
could only be such as sounded the death-knell of his na- 
tion: “Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers 
did, so do ye.’ “ Houy Guost!” He is the Spirit of pres- 
ent judgment. That was the hour, that the occasion, when 
the rejection of Christ as the Christ of the Spirit was con- 
summated by the Jewish people. By their own hands their 
theocracy has fallen; and though its existence linger on for 
‘subsidiary purposes, its life of heart and hope has ended in 
the murder of St. Stephen—a man martyred not merely as 
the first Christian, but even more as the first distinctive 
preacher of the Holy Ghost in the changed relations of Juda- 
ism and Christianity—the preacher-martyr. 

The Jewish nation died; the Jewish people lived. And, 
despite of fire and flood, impervious to the frost and every 
physical agency armed for their destruction, defiant of un- 
ceasing persecution, this people not only resist but grow and 
flourish—a miracle of health nc less than of intellectual 
power, with a better hygiene and wiser sanitary philosophy 
than any race of mankind.* The reverse of a great his- 
toric medallion preserves the import of its obverse side with 
the same costly material and the same finished execution. 
For all purposes of an aggressive religion Judaism is ut- 
terly unlike the missionary of the sword as seen in Moham- 
medanism, and quite as indifferent to the charms of medita- 


*See Dr. Richardson’s Lectures, Clerical World: Londen, 1882. 
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tive silence as manifested by East Indian devotees; and so 
with her eight millions of pure Jews, she holds herself 
sullenly aloof from the ways of men. Judaism cares noth- 
ing for converts—she cares only for selftperpetuation; and 
thus her instinct remains unwithered in her patriarchal 
dust. The hand of Providence still grasps her fortunes, 
and, in the open view of nations, tombless amid the cham- 
bers of pyramids and the crypts of mausoleums, she lies in 
the stately pride of her inalienable memories as the em- 
balmed mummy of antique religions. : 

What are we to infer from this fact, anomalous in the 
history of religions? The inference is logical, that the evi- 
dential uses of Judaism are still of supreme importance. 
Dramatic in her beginning, in her progress, and in her 
latest struggles, she has never lost her firm hold on the ro- 
mance of the imagination and the sympathies of the moral 
sentiments. If her people are to-day, in large measure, the 
custodians of the world’s exchequers; if kings bow before 
her barons to sue for loans of wealth, and parliaments fol- 
low the leadership of her prime-ministers; if in enterprises 
of trade, in histrionic art, in the renown of learning, and 
preéminently in music, she maintains a high position in per- 
fect contrast with her religious force, what conclusion is 
possible other than that her most tenacious vitality is the 
prolonged breath of Almighty God, her own Jehovah, veiled 
amidst the mysteries of the Son and Spirit? Without her 
in this witnessing attitude to the Messiah and the Holy 
- Ghost, we could no more understand modern Christianity 
than ancient Christianity. Only of the past she speaks; 
God has silenced her for the present and the future. She 
has all the truth within reach that we have, but she has no 
Anointed One, and still farther is she removed from the 
life-giving inspirations of the Spirit. . 

Shall I yenture on a comparison which, under certain 
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limitations, may possibly aid my student in understanding 
the functions of current Judaism as the clearest and strong- 
est of testimonies to the divine truth and glory of Chris- 
tianity? I do not claim rhetorical completeness for the 
comparison, but it seems to set forth in one aspect the sin- 
gularly luminous evidence of existent Judaism. 

In these fine autumnal nights the naked eye easily dis- 
cerns the irregular surface of the moon. If a telescope is 
used ring-like spots, evidently of volcanic origin, appear on 
the diversified disk. Lofty heights, radiant with the rising 
and setting light, are pinnacles of most attractive interest 
to the astronomer; and in the vast contour of her land- 
scapes are deep cavernous openings where the massed shad- 
ows he compact, while other landscapes have their plains 
spread out in partial darkness. The violence which has 
rent and torn her surface perpetuates the record of ancient 
catastrophes that extinguished her “as a blazing star,’ and 
her “Apennines” remain to attest her enduring strength. 
And yet this huge corpse of a world, pale and silent, no 
psalm of hers telling how she is girded with strength, or 
how her copious urns are filled with hght waning in order- 
ly successions only to be replenished again from the far-off 
fount—this solitude of magnificence, whose pristine grand- 
eur has gone long ago, is still fulfilling her task among the 
orbed majesties of heaven. Such a moon, in respect to the 
light shed on Christian evidences, is Judaism. 

Judaism was destined to be extinguished as a star in the 
divine firmament, and in the Acts we see this great event 
in process of historic fulfillment. ‘She cannot perish as a 
silent spectacle of death. Her scarred and rugged surface 
must authenticate her changed condition, and still further 
attest the new uses for which she'survives amid the mon- 
umental memorials of eternal Providence. All the proph- 
ecies, long converging from points as remote as Egypt, 
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Mesopotamia, Assyria, and from periods as unlike as pre- 
captivity and post-captivity eras, coalesce in the intense ut- 
terance of St. Stephen. 

Is not the man apparitional? Most human was his face 
in that august hour, and yet it shone “as it had been the 
face of an angel.” Suffused with tenderness and flushing 
even then into the rapture of expression, like Moses he 
knew not the splendor irradiating from him. ‘ Moses wist 
not that the skin of his face shone while he talked with 
them.” No man -reaches the godlike while self-conscious. 
In that transcendent hour when St. Stephen pronounced 
the funeral-oration over Judaism, how little he realized the 
mission he was executing! How blind were all to the im- 
mediate issues! How very blind to the remoter conse- 
quences! Who could have expected among these results 
that Saul of Tarsus would become the St. Paul of the Gen- 
tiles? And yet the coincidences of the occasion, in com- 
pleting the prophecies and history of organic Judaism, 
would have lacked an essential element if it had not been 
the birth-period of the great apostle. 

A foundation has now been laid for the final additions to 
the emotional and aggressive forces of Christianity. The 
needed elements have come into existence and assumed their 
position as constituents of its power. Pentecost may now 
be vindicated, illustrated, and enforced. Pentecost attains 
a larger meaning in St. Stephen, her martyr. A literature 
of heart-life in every mode of experience, and especially of 
emotional fervidness, shall soon be formed, and to these 
Epistles will be assigned the honor of expounding and ap- 
plying the doctrinal truths and sentiments involved in the’ 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost. 

Thitherward I point my student. On this mountain- 
summit the intervening spaces from the Gospels of Judea 
and Galilee to the Apocalypse of Patmos all passed over, he 
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will be able to trace with trained eyesight the wondrous 
continuity of truth from the impressions on the literalizing 
senses to the refined ideals of interactive intellect and emo- 
tion. Bengel says: “The epistolary form is a preéminence 
of the Scriptures of the New Testament as compared with 
those of the Old.” For every exigency of the soul, strug- 
gling to attain the promised sainthood of the household of 
Christ, provision is made in these Epistles. Here it is that 
we meet with the full doctrinal and ethical development of 
Christianity; for we can see no one apostolic writer in a 
true light till we see him side by side with his apostolic 
brethren. “As in the Gospels so in the Epistles, St. John is 
the apostle of consummation; and in the horizon which he 
opens to matured Christian instincts and their kindred in- 
tuitions, the hues of earth hasten from many-colored local 
landscapes to blend in final and supreme harmony with the 
tints of the one overarching firmament. 
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o> TWENTY-NINTH STUDY, < 


Tur PRAYING CHRIST AND THE HoLy Sprrrir. 


“If we did not realize that Christ was truly human, of what worth would be 
his divinity ?”— Wilkinson. 

“Man’s intellect is alive and interested in the works of God, but dead or 
indifferent to his person and character.”—Heard’s “Tripartite Nature of Man.” 


Discontent with Literary Work—William Cowper—Obligations to 
Authors—Sympathy with Them and Their Books—Our Interest 
in St. Luke—His Special Attention to the Prayers of Christ— 
~ Methods of the Great Teacher—Iustrator and lustration— 
“Greater Works’’—Change of Symbol—Christ and Nicodemus— 
First Impressions of Christ on His Disciples, and Their Subse- 
quent Growth— Examples of Christ’s Prayerfulness on Special 
-Occasions—Perfection of His Human Nature Appears in These 
Prayers—Addressing the Student as a Layman—Need of Work- 
ing Laymen— Remarks on Membership in the Churches-—En- 
thusiasm and Fanaticism— Truth of Feeling and Breadth of 
View—Interaction of Churches on One Another Essential to 
Their Own Individual Growth—A Look at the Landscape and 
its Lessons—Conclusion. 


AT] O doubt “Finis” is a pleasant word for some authors 
_N to write, but I confess that I have never written it 
without pain. There comes over me dissatisfaction from 
two sources. Writing a book always brings me to realize 
how imperfect my knowledge is of the subject treated; but 
along with this I have the consciousness that I have given 
but a meager expression to what in moments of fair judg- 
ment it seemed to me that I knew. I have left unsaid 
much that I expected to say. And then, looking over the 
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finished pages, how unfinished they appear to be! They 
are like fragments pieced together in a quilt and without 
the skillful touch of artistic fingers. Suppose that one in 
this mood of discontent revises, corrects, changes this con- 
struction, expunges that sonorous adjective, modifies this il- 
lustration, and so improves his work; is he quite satisfied? 
To-morrow he and his nerves are in changed relations, and - 
a new criticism asksahearing. At last he is led to take ref- 
uge in the conclusion that he himself is a being of protean 
experiences; that his brain has no abiding-place in the realm 
of thought, and never continues in one stay; and, in fact, 
that his literary work is like a landscape, which while retain- 
ing its permanent features is never the same scene for two 
consecutive hours in its arrangement of light and shadow. 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains ~ 

Which only poets know. 

Yes; we can readily believe it, for in all profound expe- 
riences there is always something non-transferable, a divine 
residuum personal to the man and never to be separated by 
word or act from its birthplace in the soul. Cowper, whose 
lines I have just now quoted, was an exceptionally subject- 
ive man, and by necessity was poetry to himself in its beau- 
ty and mystery no less than poet in himself. He was the 
exact opposite of Walter Scott, the most objective of men; so 
that we can understand with what nicety of eager sensibility 
he so aptly pictures the poet’s art in the shifts and turns, 
the expedients and inventions multiform, to which the mind 


resorts in chase of terms, 
Till he has penciled off 
A faithful likeness of the forms he views. 
Then to dispose his copies with such art 
That each may find its most propitious light, 
And shine by situation hardly less 
Than by the labor and the skill it cost. 


But prose-writers have their prose-pains—not precisely 
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those of poets, who have to pay extreme attention to form 
and position, and yet veritable “pains,” and by no means free 
from concern as to the “ most propitious light” and the subtle 
activity of tact that each paragraph may “shine by situation.” 

And how little the world knows of the sufferings which 
good and great books cost their authors, and how faintly 
the best readers realize what agencies combined in the souls 
of those authors to produce those works! The beauty of 
these productions affords us exquisite pleasure and imparts 
new power to our minds, but we seldom reflect what the 
beauty has cost. Here is a fine piece of cabinet-work. The 
center panel is strikingly elegant; but this mahogany or wal- 
nut was once a knotted tree, its naturally graceful growth 
arrested and its vigor partly consumed in an ugly excres- 
cence threatening its fair proportions. It was cut down, 
sawed into boards, and sent to market. The quick eye of 
the mechanic detected its ornamental capacity, and under 
the magic handling of artisanship it was transformed into 
an article of superb furniture. The curving lines and va- 
rying depth of color only needed polish and the uses of 
place to make them attractive, and what had else been a 
disfigurement is now the pride of the drawing-room. To 
some extent writers of genius are artisans, but they are 
artists also; and their materials, like the knotted wood, tell 
us of pain and suffering. Unawares the cross insists on go- 
_ ing everywhere and into every thing, and is often least rec- 
ognized where most felt.* 

May I persuade my student to believe that whilst educa- 
tion in books is the main part of his intellectual life-culture, 
- the education of sympathy with authors, even to the degree 
of entering into the details of their inmost life so far as 
possible, is a most interesting fact in our development? 


*See a discourse by the late Rey. Dr. Bellows on the “ Uses of 
Bodily Pain.” 
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Throughout these essays I have assumed that only such a 
man as St. Luke could have written the Acts of the Apos- a 
tles; and J have now to ask my student if he does not see, 
to some extent, how the writing of the third Gospel and 
the large and illuminated space given therein to the most 
tenderly human of Christ’s aspects were most essential pre- 
requisites to the production of the Acts? The idea on 
which I wish to lay stress is that the author of the third 
Gospel, on the score of natural genius and inspired experi- 
ence, has brought himself and the full complement of xis 
powers over to this second sphere of sacred activity; and, 
furthermore, that as the earliest historian of the Holy Spirit 
in his blessed dispensation, St. Luke reénacts himself in the 
most perfect reproduction of his tastes, sympathies, and idi- 
osyneratic methods. Let me illustrate: St. Luke makes 
special allusion to the fact of Christ’s praying in connection 
with the descent of the Spirit upon him at his baptism in 
the Jordan. “Jesus also being baptized, and praying, the 
heaven was opened; and the Holy Ghost descended in a> 
bodily shape like a dove upon him.” (St. Luke in. 21, 22). 
He alludes to his prayers oftener than any one of the evan- 
gelists. Now, this fact of Christ’s prayer for the new en- 
dowment and inspiration of the Spirit colors all his Gospel, 
and goes far to determine the specialty of its aspects. It is 
the one brightly dyed thread running through his narrative, 
and which is never lost sight of in his identification of Je- > 
sus with our humanity. If we take this fact with us in 
studying the Acts, we can understand why it was that Christ 
was such an exemplar to the apostles and the disciples in 
prayer for the Holy Ghost. , oo 


Christ was an illustrative teacher. Sublime in his enun- | 


ciations of truth, and always speaking from his own heart 
as the central source and seat of divine wisdom, he was 
himself illustrator and illustration of what he taught. If 
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he constantly manifested his insight, his perfect knowledge 
and perfect command of that knowledge, he labored none 
the less to draw his disciples into such closeness of union 
with his inner self as that these disciples, in their human 
measure, should think, feel, and pray as he did in obedience 
to the Father and in implicit dependence on the Holy Spirit 
for their inspiration and assurance of strength. This is the 
point on which St. Luke lays such a recurring emphasis— 
viz., the beautiful perfection of that humanness between 
Christ and his disciples which his Gospel exhibits, and its 
marvelous reproduction on a scale of spiritual magnitude 
when he writes the sequel of the two heart-histories of the 
teacher and the taught in the Acts of the Apostles. Nay 
more, the Lord Jesus instructs his disciples to expect and 
look for greater gifts of usefulness than he himself had seen 
fit to put forth in his Messianic humiliation. “ Verily, veri- 
ly I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I 
do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he 
do, because I go unto my Father. And whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glo- 
rified in the Son.” And he adds in the true style of the 
old Hebrew mode of thought: “If ye shall ask any thing 
in my name, I will doit.” (St. John xiv. 12-14.) How nat- 
urally follow the words: ‘‘And I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you forever.” 

The supreme importance of prayer for the Spirit is thus 
brought home to our hearts by the example of Christ, who 
not only unfolds the doctrine of the Spirit’s personality, but 
assures the disciples of the plenitude of power he as their 
Lord and Master would confer upon them in the gift of the 
Comforter. “Greater works” than he did in his ministry, 
which had been restricted by self-ordained limitations, were 
to be performed by him through his Spirit imparted to their 
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ministry. This was verified at Pentecost. The earlier sym- 
bolism changed. ‘Like a dove,” says St. Luke, “ the Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape upon him” when he was 
publicly inaugurated as Messiah at the Jordan. The form 
of the emblem expressed its personal restriction to him as 
the Son of the Father, the one anointed Messiah, type of 
gentleness and innocence and love, the last type that secular- 
ized Judaism would have ‘selected to represent him. How 
could the Hebrew dove battle with the Roman eagle? Dove- . 
like, the Spirit remained in him all through his three event- 
ful years. But when the “ greater works” had to be done 
by him as the dispenser of the Spirit, we have the “cloven 
tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each of them.” It 
was personal to “each of them,” an individuality and yet a 
perfect unity, a token of insight as to knowledge, a token 
of inspiration as to power of communication, and a token 
of courage as to demonstrative action. But underneath all 
this lies the word of Jesus: “I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another Comforter;” and to a devout eye 
the image rises of that young man, fresh from the carpen- 
ter’s shop at Nazareth, baptized and praying on the bank 
of the Jordan. 

Naturally enough, the prayer of Christ at his baptism for 
the Spirit and its answer in an increased bestowment of his 
influence, would give a marked prominence to the doctrine 
of the Spirit’s agency in his Messianic ministry. The spe- 
cial prayer on that special occasion is indicated by the spe- 
cial form of the answer in the descending symbol. It would 
become, by the instinct of selection, the basic idea of his 
teaching. Hence, on his subsequent visit to Jerusalem he 
was not content to demonstrate his authority by expelling 
the traders from the Temple. Another work was to be 
done; and in the forefront of his discourses we have the an- 
nouncement of the Spirit’s office in conversion. The great 
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- miiracle-worker was the rabbi whom Nicodemus visited and 
complimented, but the baptized Jesus instantly turned the 
conversation to his one engrossing thought—the need of the 
Spirit for the new birth. Why should Jesus say, “Marvel 
not?” ‘The cavil founded on the mysterious is gently si- 
lenced; the invisible surrounds us everywhere; the senses 
are parties to these unseen things, and hence he uses the 
comparison of the wind. ‘The figure is perfect. It states 
the most familiar of facts, and yet teaches the sovereignty 
of the Spirit (bloweth where it listeth) and his inscrutable 
mode of operation (canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth), but affirming also the indisputableness of 
the fact (hearest the sound thereof). Pause a moment, and 
think of our obligations to the Great Teacher for this illus- 
tration. It is reason, imagination, philosophy, and theology 
in the smallest possible compass. 

But my student must remember that it is the man even 
more than the teacher who gives us the most effective in- 
sight into his words. Can we analyze Jesus of Nazareth 
on the human side of his character so far as to understand 
the ground of his dependence on the Holy Ghost and his 
constant use of prayer as the means of receiving his influ- 
ence? The literary silence of this unique teacher is as mar- 
velous as any thing about him; and so far as oral commu- 
nication is concerned, a certain reticence is an integral part 
of his method. Nevertheless the Silent Revealer continues 
to be the Revealer, so that he not only sustains but habit- 
ually enlarges the singularly profound impression made 
upon his disciples. No doubt this impression was made on 
their simple, undogmatizing natures, feeling him at first as 
an extraordinary person and reasoning about him afterward. 
If so, they would instinctively conclude that the atmosphere 
of holy beauty in which he lived would naturally express itself 
in dependence on the Father and in aspirations only to be sat- 
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isfied by prayer. This state of mind could not last. The 
season of sacred impulse having ended, admiration and_ 
love would seek to justify themselves; and rising from a 
sense of his humanity to a sense of his Deity, they would 
gain by the Spirit an insight into the human conditions 
under which he was accustomed to find strength and sup- 
port in prayer. “Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me,” was Christ’s open testimony to the worth of prayer at 
the grave of Lazarus; and he explains the reason of this 
exceptional procedure—viz.: “That they may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” The response to his prayer is: “ Laza- 
rus, come forth.” Like all his miracles, this notable work 
was wrought by him through the Spirit in answer to his 
prayer. But the same thing was silently enacted on the 
bank of the Jordan when in answer to his prayer a special 
impartation of the Spirit was granted to him. “The Holy 
Spirit,’ says De Pressensé, “was actually bestowed upon 
him with a new richness in this solemn moment. It was 
his royal anointing for his work of sorrow and love.” O 
that we could look at Jesus in the simple, child-like way in 
which the disciples saw him! 

Fain would I specialize this aspect of the Son of man— 
the praying Christ, seeking on peculiar occasions (the crises 
and eras of his history) for a new and larger unction of the 
Spirit, or tracing the habit in his ordinary life as the exalt- 
ed condition of his being. Evidently it was both these—a 


high table-land on which he constantly dwelt, and yet a | a 


lofty mountain-summit to which he resorted when the Mes- 
sianic burdens lay most heavy on his heart. Take the in- 
cident recorded by St. Luke vi. 12: “And it came to pass 
in those days that he went out into a mountain to pray, and 
continued all night in prayer to God.” And then the par- 
agraph continues: “ When it was day, he called unto him 
his disciples; and of them he chose twelve, whom also he 


— 
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named apostles.” The grandeur of that morning, as the 
Horns of Hattin dawned into the splendor issuing slowly 
out of the enveloping night, was no imperfect symbol of the 
going forth of his divine illuminations into the chosen men 
who were to be the visible representatives of his kingdom 
in the world. Or, turn to St. Luke ix. 18-20: “And it came 
to pass as he was alone praying, his disciples were with him, 
and he asked them, saying, Whom say the people that I am? 

But whom say ye that Tam? . . . Peter an- 
swering said, The Christ of God.” Notice the vivid con- 
trasts in the estimates expressed. First, the popular opin- 
ion hesitant, uncertain, perplexed—viz., John the Baptist, 
_ Elias, one of the old prophets risen again, but no Messiah, 
for he had just refused to be madea king. Next, the apos- 
tolic confession of him as “The Christ of God.” Finally, 
the revelation of himself as never before made, the dis- 
closure of the suffering, dying, risen Christ; not mereély 
their Friend and Master, but their Redeemer. Along with 
this we hear (verse 23) of the cross of their discipleship: 
“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow me.” This is the path- 
way of progress Jesus is treading—the pathway of prayer, 
and of his own illuminations by the Spirit, coincident with 
the utterance of his divine consciousness in a fuller imparta- 
tion of himself as the organ of the Holy Ghost—“Son of 
man”’—to the apostles.* 

Why multiply instances? They all concentrate on one 
point—the praying Son of man—and they give an especial 
significance to his mode of preparing himself for great spe- 
cial occasions. Now, is not this a most interesting method 

of Christ’s in the manifestation of his divine humanity? 
Ts it not evidential, too, of the uniqueness of his character, 
and demonstrative of his mode and means of learning obe- 


* See “ Wilkinson’s Essays,” London Homiletic Magazine, 1882-83. 
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dience and becoming perfect through sufferings? He had 


no need, he could have no need, of prayer in the same sense 
that we need it. But he did need it in a sense peculiar to 
himself; needed it in his Messianic work, and finally needed 
it to make complete the revelation of himself as the God- 
man. Obviously he was not content to confine his human- 
ity within the scope of relationships to his fellow-men. ‘My 
Father and your Father, my God and your God” (St. John 
xx. 17); and quite as careful was he never to blend the two 
widely separated ideas of his Sonship and the sonship of 
his disciples. Family ties to mother and brethren, neigh- 
borhood ties, ties as a humble artisan bred to a workshop; 
provincial ties, ties of country and citizenship outreaching 
ties to the Syrophenician mother and Roman centurions and 
Greek proselytes; all these he had, and yet no one of them 
nor all combined explained his humanity. For there was 
another side to this nature. If “incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost,” the only-begotten of the Father, he had come into 
the world to glorify the Father. And if here on the mis- 
sion of his Father’s business, what could show his supreme 
conviction of the magnitude of that work and his supreme 
sensibility to its difficulties like his habit of prayer? 

Go with him in his journeys over Palestine, and you can- 
not fail to sympathize with him in his benign philanthropy 
whilst he heals the sick and raises the dead. He keeps his 
body in the best working condition, and is an exceptional 
man in observing the order of nature in physical prudence. 
His dreamless sleep is sound, and every morning he awakes 
in a newborn world. So, too, in his teachings. The oper- 
ations of his intellect are in equal harmony with’ natural 
laws, nor does he use a parable or a figure in which the 
primal inspiration of visible objects is not apparent. Nerves 
and blood are sanctified with his soul to the arduous toil 
of Messianic responsibilities. Before his advent nature had 
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not been dumb; the human heart had infused itself into 
its emblematic forms, and both Gentile poetry and Hebrew 
psalmody had articulated the moral meanings of the uni- 
verse. But he leaves Grecian hymns and Hebrew psalms 
far behind him when he utters the parables of the prodigal 
son, the good Samaritan, the vine, and the shepherd. Yet 
these miracles of beneficence and the interpretations of ma- 
terial things in their highest spiritual uses are not the limi- 
tations of his humanity. On the basis of the more obyi- 
~ ous of human facts he made an ample and unequivocal 
manifestation of the truth that he was made “like unto his 
brethren.” The order of nature in him reached its utmost 
boundary, and hence when we see him as the praying Christ 
we can hardly help feeling that he who wrought his “ mighty 
works” by the power of the Spirit consummated the revela- 
tion of ideal humanity in his habitual recourse to the God- 
head of the Holy Ghost. Strike out of the gospel these 
attestations on Christ’s part to the dignity and functions of 
the Holy Ghost, and tell me whether the void would be 
greater in the natural or supernatural aspects of his Mes- 
sianic character and office? ‘Holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners,’ what need had he for the Spirit in 
his Mediatorial work? So asks an objector. Ah, indeed, 
-what need? ‘The reply is that he needed the Holy Ghost 
precisely because he was “holy, harmless,” etc. Our grand- 
est needs are at the summit of being. 

Student, in taking leave of you in these Studies I desire 
that literaturé be held entirely subordinate to spiritual 
good. You are a young layman in the Church, and you 
have given many proofs of your anxiety to be useful in 
your position. In this I do most heartily rejoice. Allow 
me to add that the most essential thing in fitting you to be 
useful is to cultivate an acute sense of the need of the 
Holy Spirit as an intellectual and spiritual force in all your 
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working. In every legitimate business we are co-workers 
with Providence, and there is no providence dissevered from 
the Spirit. But in the spiritual domain of life we are co- 
workers with the Holy Ghost in a special sense, and hence 
it should be your most studious effort to acquire the most 
effective spiritual discernment, and the secret of this intense 
sensibility. Therefore I beg to lay a particular emphasis 
on this point, for it cannot be doubted that our education 
and nurture in the Church and by the direct instrumen- 
tality of the Church are greatly neglected. The fact is 
well-nigh appalling. How many laymen do you know who 
are thoroughly alive to this subject, and who keep in the- 
foreground of their theology and religion the words: “ Like- 
wise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which can- 
not be uttered.” (Romans viii. 26.) * 


* “The reasons for this poverty of results (in the conversion of 
men) are not far to see, at least some of them. During the great 
meetings conducted by Mr. Moody in Boston some ten years since, 
the pastor, who was chairman of the inquiry-room work, called upon 
a pastor, asking him to designate half a dozen men from his con- 
gregation (one of the largest in Boston) who might be relied upon 
to do personal work with anxious souls. He replied that he deeply 
regretted that he did not know so many men as that in his Church 
who he thought could do that work. ‘The fact is,’ he said, ‘our 
people are not trained to do that kind of work. We hold that the 
conversion of souls is the work of the ministry through the ordinary 
preaching of the word of God and the sacraments. - After awhile he~ 
named one gentleman who he thought might be able and willing to 
engage in such kind of service. Whether purposely or not, it seems 
to be true as a fact that as a rule laymen are not trained—nay, not 
even taught—to do personal work for souls; or, if they are taught to 
do so from the pulpit, the teaching is without power, for there are 
the fewest number of laymen who do any thing in this direction. | 
Not long ago a distinguished layman remarked in an address before 
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Beyond doubt the Church has a great work to do in gen- 
eral education; but admitting to the full the pressure of 
this obligation and its momentous urgency in our age, there 
is also an education inside of the Church of the utmost im- 
portance—a close affiliation of ministers and laymen, a deep 
and absorbing sympathy in prayer for the Spirit, and in 
the mutual realization cf his divine offices. Is it any won- 
der that the results of Church-work are comparatively poor 
when her organic life is so sparsely and irregularly dis- 
tributed? Is it any wonder that the divinely electric force 
is arrested in its circuit when so many non-conductors break 
its flow? It is not easy to exaggerate the gift of the Spirit 
in its plenitude at Pentecost, but it is very easy to fall into 
serious and harmful errors as it respects the nature and ex- 
tent of his operations. It was not simply a ministerial con- 
ferment, but a power granted to discipleship as well as to 
apostleship; and, accordingly, the assembly was gathered 
that “ali” might be “with one accord in one place.” The 
gifts were various and individualized; the gift was common 
and personal. All were indued with ability to testify, and 
doubtless it was accompanied by their fuller equipment in 
fervent sympathies. The great spokesman of the event was 
the St. Peter of the Church, and the deep under-tone of his 
speech was the articulated heart of the entire body of dis- 


the Congregational Club in New York that the extent of training 
and expectations from laymen was that they should give some of 
the vast wealth which they are accumulating, or at least acquiring, 
to the material necessities of the Church.’—New York Independent, 
August 20, 1885. 

Surely it is not so much a new Pentecost that we need as a right 
understanding of the old Pentecost. The revelation of the divine 
truth has been made once for all. What we necd is a realization of 
that truth in our consciousness—a revelation to our profoundest feelings 
—as believers. Developed laymen are our greatest need. 
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ciples. And agreeably to this idea the early diffusion cf 
the gospel among the Gentiles “was not at the hands of the 
preachers, but by means of the scattered disciples who went 
everywhere ‘talking or conversing’ about Jesus, for so the 
Greek word signifies.” The problem of the Church nowa- 
days is to recover the lost idea of the Spirit as a diffused 
and general working agency in the Church. So long as 
we “grieve,” and even “quench” the Holy Ghost by this 
fallacy of one-sidedness and partialism, our fruitfulness will 
be meager and humiliating. The grandest revival possible 
is a revival of the true doctrine of the vital and universal 
energy of the Spirit in all believers. Pentecost will not 
then be a memory, but a living fact, and we shall get the 
full meaning of Christ’s words, most memorable words, 
touching his absence and the Holy Ghost’s abiding pres- 
ence: “Another Comforter, that he may abide with you for- 
ever.” Alas! where is our “forever?” 

But another point must be mentioned. Oftentimes it 
happens that it is our Church rather than Christ’s Church 
which takes the precedence in our Christian culture, and 
the result is narrowness both in our intellects and sympa- 
thies. Narrowness is the greatest of infirmities, and may 
become one of our worst sins. Under its influence we fall 
unconsciously into the habit of thinking that our Church 
means and methods, where they are most peculiar and dis- 
tinctive, are the special and favorite instruments of the 
Holy Ghost. At this point few escape passing from enthu- 
siasm into fanaticism, two things widely different but fre- 
quently confounded. If the enthusiast is prone to overesti- 
mate his particularized dogmas and methods, it is certain 
that he will bar certain accesses of his mind to the Spirit 
whenever he yields to this morbid proclivity. There may be 
“a little strength,” but scarcely the strength of the Phila- 
delphia Church with its “open door.” On the other hand, 
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if the fanaticism of the symbol appear, there may not be. 
men-of such intellectual superiority as Jerome, Augustine, 
and Ambrose, nor a Hildebrand, waiting in the avenging 
future to reap a harvest for the Church of Rome from the 
seed so abundantly sown by these men in their efforts to 
_ uproot dissent. ‘Never have I spared the heretic,” said 
Jerome, “but have always reckoned and treated the ene- 
mies of the Church as my own.” Such men may affect 
mildness, or assume tolerance as a policy, but at heart they 
are despots; and of all despotisms religious despotism is the 
most deadening to the conscience and the humane emotions. 
Short of this rabid extreme can any man measure the evil 
influence of latent elements of fanaticism in many Church- 
members? latent, indeed, but fearfully operative in the in- 
voluntary sphere of our existence. 

Student, breadth of view is breadth of manhood. You 
are not likely to get this true catholicity by the ordinary 
way of studying the Scriptures, nor by the critical method 
of mastering our theologies, for these, in their just intent, 
presuppose the unction of the Spirit. Bring your sonship 
in the Lord Jesus to your Bible and theology; bring the 
Spirit with his gracious testimony to your adoption, and 
learn how broad manhood comes to the soul opening wide 
its portals to the words, “Of whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named.” Thanks to God, we are mak- 
ing some progress on this line of movement! Fifty years 
-ago we had relatively far more fanatical thinkers on relig- 
ious themes than we now have. We knew little of one an-_ 
other then, and less of ourselves. Nevertheless, a vast work 
remains to be done. And I see not how it can be accom- 
plished unless ministers and lay-members become a good 
deal more human in that highest office of Church humanity, 
imitating the example of the Lord Jesus where all his 
human excellences aggregate their beauty and strength: 
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prayer for the Holy Ghost. Church humanity, I say; first 


and last, Church humanity. 

Rest assured, then, that this interaction of the Churches 
on one another is a phenomenon of prophetic interest. It 
betokens a new future. Formal union is not desirable, for 
it could be neither useful nor beautiful. Unity in the Spirit 
can grow best without this mechanical oneness, and the ideal 
of the Church in our day is the tenacious preservation of 
our individualities as Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, along with the utmost resistance to the secta- 
rianism and bigotry which crush out the freedom and joy 
of life in the Spirit. As yet, none of these Churches are 


beyond the stage of initial development, and we must wait — 


for them to do justice to their own ideas, of which Provi- 


dence has made them the present custodians. Scarcely has — 


ene of these distinctively denominational ideas assumed any 


thing like a final shape, nor indeed can it till, under the 


baptism of the Holy Ghost, we learn Christian fraterniza- 
tion. The actual fraternization can only come by sympa- 
thetic brotherliness with one another, for it is not so much 
our creeds and usages as the spirit and temper in which we 
hold them that insulate us in our arctic zone. Let me im- 
press upon you that a much profounder interaction of the 


Churches on one another is essential to their fuller individ- — 


ual development. , 

Happily for us, scores of influences hitherto scarcely ob- 
served are operating under the providence of the Spirit to- 
ward these benign results. We are reading one another’s 
books. We are finding beautiful timber in gnarled wood. 


We are interblending our domestic lives. We are meeting 
on common platforms of public enterprises. A thoughtful 


mind sees the Spirit in all this, and rejoices to know how 
many intellectual and physical agencies are combining un- 
der the one Divine Agent. Mark this growing breadth of 
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secondary instruments and get personal enlargement. Your 
senses, your tastes, your imagination and reason, are in the 
school of the Spirit, and you must acknowledge your Mas- 
ter here, for he gives us very many indirect lessons in the 
religiousness of existence in order that we may be fully 
rounded Christians. 

Out in the fields, amid the forests, and beneath the shad- 
ows of the mountains, I have passed much of this summer, 
beautiful in itself by birthright, but more glorious than 
usual in its luxuriance. Such affluence of splendor, side 
by side with fertility, I have never witnessed. The insect 
tribes and the humbler forms of animal life have particu- 
larly interested me in the activity and joyousness of their 
work. How buoyant and glad they have seemed! ‘The 
bees and butterflies have had a great summer, and I have 
been led to think what esthetic creatures they are, and 
what a vast work they have done by their love of colors to 
diversify and adorn the earth. Day by day creation ful- 
fills its widening plan, and the Creator uses the little creat- 
ures to enrich the landscape with additional charms. The 
new colors and fragrances which the bees and butterflies 
have given us are beyond computation, so that we are their 
debtors for a new world of loveliness. Utilitarian manu- 
facturers of honey, beeswax, silk and satin, dye-stuffs and 
medicines, they are also esthetic wonders in building up 
unconsciously our withered paradise. 

Similarly in the spiritual world we are learning the di- 
vine uses of a thousand things not known to us before. 
The advance we are making is largely due to the broader 
recognition of the Holy Spirit in ways, means, and methods 
that have surprised us into fresh admiration and_ love. 
“Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth.” The pulses of 
myriad hearts are gathering into yours, and all nature and 
all life are embracing you more closely with their tender- 
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